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lu the Preface to my former work, " Anuient 
India as described by MegBSthenea and Arrian," 
I informed tbe reader tliat it was my intention 
to poblish from time to time translations of the 
(ireefe and Latin works which relate to ancient 
India, nntil the aeries shonld bo exhausted, and 
the present volume is the second instalment 
towards the fulfilment of that undertaking. 
It contains a translation of the Fen'plils (i. e, 
Oircumnavigaiion) of the TBrythrmaii Sea, 
together with a translation of tbe second part 
of the Indika of Arrian describing the cele- 
brated YOyage made by JJearkhns from the 
iiiouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Arrian's narrative, copied from the 
.Tonvnal of the voyage written by Nearkhos 
iiimself, forms an admirable supplement to the 
PeriplG,?, as it contains a minute description of 
a part of the Erythnsan Coast which is merely 
glanced at by the author of that work. The 
translations have been prepared from the most 
approved texts. The notes, in a few instances 
only, bear npon pointa of textual criticism, 
their main object being to present in a concise 
form for popular reading the most recent reanlts 
of learned enquiry directed to verify, correct. 



IV PREFACE. 

or otlierwise illustrate the contents of the 
narratives. 

The warm and nnaninious approbation be- 
stowed upon the first volume of this series, both 
by the Press in this country and at home, has 
given me great encouragement to proceed with 
the undertaking, and a third volume is now in 
preparation, to contain the IndiJca of Kt^ias 
and the account of India given by Strabo in the 
loth Book of his Geography. 

Patna College^ June 1879. 



PERIPLnS OF THE ERYTHRJIAN SEA, 



iMTttODTTCTIOB.' 

TheFeripl&s o/tke Erythrman Sea ia the title 
prafised to a work which contains the beat acEount 
of the commerce carried on from the Eed Sea and 
the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the 
time that Egypt was a province of the Soman em- 
pire. The Erythriean Sea was an appellation 
given in those days to the whole espanse of ocean 
reaching from the coast of Africa to the utmost 
boundary of aooiont knowledge on the East — an 
appellation in all appearance deduced from tho 
entrance into it by the Straits of the Red Sea, 
styled Erythraby the Greeks, and not exclud- 
ing tlie Gulf of Persia. 

The author was a Greek merchant, who in the 
first centary of tho Christian era had, it would 
appear, settled at Berenike, a great seaport 
situated in tho southern extremity of Egypt, 
whence he made commercial coyageswhich carried 
him to the seaports of Eastern Africa as far as 
Azani a, and to those of Arabia as far aa KanS, 
whence, by taking advantage of tho Bouth'wcst 
mottBOon, ho crossed over to the ports lying on 
(he western shores of India. Ha,ving made careful 

» The Introdaction ani ComniEntarj ambodj the main 
■abstanca of MiilUr's Frulugomma and Hotix to tioa 
Fervpl&i, and of Vineent'fl Commeroe and N'lvigatica of 
the Ancients bo far as it Fslatea specially to that work. The 
moat recent antburitiee accessible have, hov^T^ri been alio 
consulted, and the resolt of their inquirieB noted. I may 
mention particnlarly BiBhop Caldwell's Dnividian Gram- 



observations and inquiries regarding the naviga- 
tion and commerce of these countries^ he commit- 
ted to- writing, for the benefit of other merchants, 
the knowledge which he had thus acquired. Much 
eannot be said in praise of the style in which he 
writes. It i& marked by a rude simplicity, which 
shows that he was not a man of literacy culture, 
but in fact a mere man of business, who in com- 
posing restricts himself to a narrow round of set 
phrases, and is indifierent alike to grace, freedom, 
or variety of expression. It shows further that 
he was a Greek settled in Egypt, and that he must 
liave belonged to an isolated community of his 
countrymen, whose speech had become corrupt by 
much intercourse with foreigners. It presents a 
very striking contrast to the rhetc«ical diction 
which Agatharkhides, a great master of all 
the tricks of speech, employs in his description of 
the Erythraean. For all shortcomings, however, 
in the style of the work, there is ample compensa- 
tion in the fulness^ variety, accuracy, and utility 
ef the information which it conveys. Such indeed 
is its superiority on these points that it must be 
reckoned as a most precious treasure : for to it 
we are indebted far more than to any other work 
for most of our knowledge of the remote shores of 
Eastern Africa, and the marts of India, and the 
eondition of ancient commerce in these parts of 
the world. 

The name of the author is unknown. In the Hei- 
delberg MS., which alone has preserved the little 
work, and contains it after the PeriplUs of Arrian, 
the title given is *Appiapov ircpinXovs t^s' "EpvBpas 
^dKaatrrjs, Trusting to the correctness of thi» 



title, StuckiuB attributed the work to Arr ian of 
Nikomodia, nnd Pabricius to aaotber Arrian who 
belonged to Alesandria. No one, however, who 
knows how ancient booka arc UBuallj treated can 
fail to Bee what the real fact horo is, yie. that 
fiinca not only the Periplis Mai'is Eryihrmi, bnt 
also t!ie Anoaymi PeriplAs Ponti Euxini (whereof 
the latter part occurs in the Heidelberg MS. before 
Arrian'B Ponti FeripHa) are attributed to Arrian, 
and the different Arrians are not distinguished 
by any indications afforded by the titles, there can 
be no doabb that the well-known natno of the 
Nikomedian writer was transferred to the booka 
placed in juutapositioii to hia proper works, by 
the arbitrary judgment of the librariana. In fact 
it very often happens that short works written by 
different aatbors are all referred to one and the 
same aathor, especially if they treat of the same 
snbject and are published conjointly in the same 
volume. But in the caae of the work before na, 
any one would have all the more readily ascribed 
it to Arrian who had hoard by report anything 
of the ParaplAs of the Erythriean Sea described 
in that author's Indika. On thia point there 
is the utmost unaaioiity of opinion among 

That the author, whatever may have been his 
name, lived in Egypt, ia manifeat. Thus ha aaya 
in § 29 : " Several of the trees with ua in Egypt 
weep gum," and ho joins the names of the 
Egyptian, months with the Roman, as may be 
Been by referring to §§ 6, 39, 49, and 56. The place 
in which he was settled was probably Berenik§, 
since it waa .from that porb he embarked on his 



TOjtLgea to Africa and Arabia, and sinoe he Bpeaks 
of the one Qoaat bh on tbe right from BerenikS, 
and the other on the left. The whole tenor of the 
work proclaims that he must have been a merchant. 
That the entire work is not a mere compilation 
from the narratives or jonmals of other merchants 
and navigators, but that the author had himself 
visited some of the seats of trade which he de- 
scribes, is in itself probable, and is indicated in § 20, 
where, contrary to the custom of tbe ancient 
writers, lie speaks iu his own person :- — " In sailing 
south, therefore, u'e stand off from the shore and 
keep owr course down the middle of the gulf." 
Compare with this what is said in § 48 : ri wp&t 
Ti)!' inirapiav t^v tifieripatr. 

As regards the ago to which the writer belong- 
ed : it is first of all evident that he wrote after the 
times of Augustus, since in § 23 mention is made 
of the Roman Emperors. That Le was older, 
towover, than Ptolemy the Geographer, is 
proved by his geography, which knows nothing of 
India beyond the Ganges except the traditional 
account current from the days of Eratosthenes to 
those o£ Pliny, while it is evident that Ptolemy 
possessed much more accurate information re- 
garding these parts. It confirms this view that 
while onr author calls the island of OeylonP alai- 
eimoundou, Ptolemy calls it by the name 
Bubsequontly given to it — S alike. Again, from 
§ 19, it is evident that he wrote before tho 
kingdom of the Nahathieans was abolished by 
the Bomans. Moreover PUny (VI. xsTi. 104), in 
proceeding to describe the navigation to the 
marts of India by the direct route across the 



ocean with the wind called HippaJoB, writes to 
this effect : — " And for a long time this waa the 
mode oi oaTigatioii, until a merchaut discoTcred 
a compendious ronte whereby India waa brought 
80 near that to trade thither became very lucra- 
tive. For, every year a fleet is despatched, car- 
rying on hoard companiea of archers, since the 
Indian seas are much infested by pirates. !Nor 
will a deacriptioQ of the whole voyage from Egypt 
tire the reader, since now for the first time correct 
information regarding it has been made public." 
Compare with this the statement of the PeriflAa 
in § 57, and it will he apparent that while this 
route to India had only just come into use in the 
time of Pliny, it had been for some time in nsc in 
the days of our anthor. Now, as Pliny died in 
79 i.D., and had completed his work two years 
previously, it may bo inferred that ha had written 
the 6th book of his Natural History before our 
Buthor wrote hia work. A still more definite in- 
dication of his date is furnished in § 6, where 
Zoskalea ia mentioned aa reigning in his 
times over the Avtxumitfe. Now in a list of the 
early kings of Abyssinia the name of Z a- 
Hakale occurs, who must have reigned from 
77 to 89 A.D. This Za-Hakale is doubtless 
the ZoskaUs of the Peripliis, and was the 
contemporary of the emperora Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian, We conclude, therefore, that the 
FeripMa was written a little after the death of 
Pliny, between the years t.D, 80-89. 

Opinions on this point, however, have varied 
considerably. Salmaaius thought that Pliny and 
oar author wrote at the same time, though their ac- 



counts of the same things are often contradictory. 
In support of this view he adduces the statement 
of the Periplus (§ 54)), "Muziris, a place in India, 
is in the kingdom of Keprobotres," when com- 
pared with the statement of Pliny (YI. xxvi. lOi), 
" Ocelobothras was reigning there when I 
committed this to writing ;'* and argues that since 
Keprobotras and Ocelobothras are but 
different forms of the same name, the two authors 
must have been contemporary. The inference is, 
however, unwarrantable, since the name in ques- 
tion, like that of P a n d 1 6 n, was a common appella- 
tion of the kings who ruled over that part of India. 
Dodwell, again, was of opinion that the Periplus 
was written after the year a. d. 161, when Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus were joint emperors. 
He bases, in the first place, his defence of this view 
on the statement in § 26 : " Not long before our 
own times the Emperor (Kato-ap) destroyed the 
place,'* viz. E u d a i m 6 n-A r a b i a, now Aden. 
This emperor he supposes must have been Trajan, 
who, according to Butropius (YIII. 3), reduced 
Arabia to the form of a province. Eutropius, how- 
ever, meant by Arabia only that small part of it 
which adjoins Syria. This Dodwell not only denies, 
but also asserts that the conquest of Trajan em- 
braced the whole of the Peninsula — a sweeping 
inference, which he bases on a single passage 
in the Peripltis (§ 16) where the south part 
of Arabia is called rj 7rpa>Ti] kpa^ia, " the First 
Arabia." From this expression he gathers that 
Trajan, after his conquest of the country, had 
divided it into several provinces, designated ac- 
cording to the order in which they were consti- 



tuted. The language of tlie Peripliis, liDweter, 
forbida us to sappoae that there -is here any refer- 
ence to a Boraau proTince. What the passage 
states is that Azania (ra Africa} was by 
ancient right anbject to tbo kiugdom r^t TrpiiT^i 
yiiiofifvtjs (.X(yo(x(injs according to Dodwell) 'Apa^im, 
and was ruled by the despot of Mapharitis, 

Dodwell nest defends the date he has fiied on 
by the passage in § 23, where ifc ia said that K h a- 
ribael sought by frequent gifts and embassies 
to gain the friendship of the emperors (jar 
airoKpaTopap). He tbiitka that the time is hero 
indicated when M. Aurohna and L Verus were 
reigning conjointly, a.d. 161 181 There is no 
need, liowever, to pnt this conBtmction on thn 
words, ffbich may without any inipropr)i,ty he 
taken to mean 'ike emperors for the time bang,' 
via. VespasiaD, TituB, and Domitian 

Vincent adopted the opiTiion of Salmasius re 
garding the date of the work, but thinks that the 
Kaisar mentioned in § 26 was Claudina " The 
Romans,'* he aajs, " from the time they hrst entered 
Arabia under ^lina Gallua, had always main- 
tained a footing on tho coast of the Red Sea. They 
had a garrison at Leake KomS, in I^aba- 
thtea, where they collected the cuatoraa ; and 
it is apparent that they extended their power 
down tho gulf and to the ports of the ocean 
in tho reign of Claudius, as the freedman of 
Annius Plocamua was in tho act of collect- 
ing the tributes there when he was carried out to 
sea and oyer toTaprobano. If we add to thia 
the diaooTery of Hippalua in the same reign, we 
find a better reason for the destruction of Aden at 



this time than at anj other," The asBsrtioa iD 
this extract that the garrison and cuatom-houae 
atLeukfi Kome belonged to the Romans ia not 
warranted by the langimge of the P*ripi As, which 
in fact stows that they belonged to Malikhoa 
the king of the Nabathsana. Again, it is a mere 
conjecture that the voyage which the freedman of 
PlocamuB (who, according to Pliny, farmed the 
revenues of the Red Sea) was making along the 
coast of Arabia, when he was carried away by the 
monsoon to Toprobane, was a voyage nndortaken to 
collect the rcvennes due to the Roman treasury. 
With regard to the word Koicrop, which has 
occaBioned eo much perplexity, it is most pro- 
bably a corrupt reading iu a, test notorieaa for ita 
corruptness. The proper reading may perhaps 
be EAJSAP. At any rate, had one of the em- 
perors in reality destroyed Aden, it is unlikely 
that their historians would haye failed to men- 
tion such an important fact. 

Sohwanbeck, although he saw the weakness of 
the arguments with which Salmasius and Yincent 
endeavoured to establish their position, neyer- 
thelesB thought that our author lived in the age 
of Pliny and wrote a little before him, because 
those particulars regarding the Indian navigation 
which Pliny says became known in his age agree, 
on the whole, so well with the statement in the 
PeriplUs that they must have been extracted 
therefrom. No doubt there arc, he allows, some 
discrepancies; but those, he thinks, may be ascribed 
to the haste or negligence of the copyist. A care- 
ful examination, however, of parallel passages in 
Pliny and the PeriplAs show this assertion to ba 



untouable. Vincent himaelf speaks with cantlou 
on tliia point :—" Tbere ia," he aays, " no absolute 
proof that either copied from the other. But those 
who are acquainted with Pliny's methods of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one 
must be a, copyist, that his title to this o£ce is 
the clearest." 

From these preliminary points we pass on to 
consider the contents of the work, and these may 
be conveniently reviewed under the three heads 
Geography, Navigation, Commerce. In the com- 
mentary, which is to accompany the translation, 
the Geography will be examined in detail. Meao- 
wbile we ehoU enumerate the voyages which are 
diHtinguishahle in the Feripliis,' aad the articles of 
commerce which it specifies, 



I. VOIAQES MENTIOSED IN THE PeMPLUS. 

I. A voyage from Berontki, in the south of 
Egypt, down the western coast of the Bed Sea 
through the Straits, along the coast of Africa, 
round Cape Guardafui, and then southward aloug 
the eastern coast of Africa aa tar aa Rbftpta, a 
place about six degrees aouth of the equator. 

II. We are informed of two distinct coursea 
confined to the Red Sea : one from Myoa Hormos, 
in the south of Egypt, across the northern end 
of the sea to Leakfi K6m6, on the opposite coast of 
Arabia, near the month of theElonitic Gulf, whence 
it was continued to Mouxa, aii Arabian port lying 
not far westward from the Straits ; the other frora 
BerenlkS directly down the gulf to this same port 
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m. There ia described next to this a voyage 
rrom the month of the Straits along the Bouthern 
coast of Arabia round the promontory now called 
Bas-el-Hod, wheiice it was continued along the 
eastern coast of Arabia as far as Apologoa (now 
Oboleh), an important emporium, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, near the mouth of the river 
Eaphrates. 

IV. Then follows a passage from the Straits to 
India by three different routes ; the first by 
adhering to the coasts of Arabia, Karmania, Ge- 
drosia, and Indo-Skythia, which terminated at 
Barugaza (Bharoch), a great emporium on the ri- 
ver Nam ma di o B {the Narmada), ata distance of 
thirty miles from its mouth ; the second from 
KanS, a port to the west of Snagros, a great 
projection on the south coast of Arabia, now Cape 
Fartaque; and the third from Cape Gnardafui, on 
the African side — both afiross the ocean by the 
monsoon toMouziria and Nelkunda, great 
commercial cities on the coast of Malabar. 

V. After this we must allow a similar voyage 
performed by the Indiana to Arahia, or by the 
Arabians to India, previona to the performance of 
it by the Greeks, because the Greeks as late as the 
reign of Fhilometor met this commerce in Sabiea. 

VI. We obtain an incidental knowledge of a 
voyage conducted from porta on the east coast of 
Africa over to India by the monsoon long before 
Hippalos introduced the knowledge of that wind 
to the Roman world. This voyage was connected, 
no doubt, with the commerce of Arabia, since the 
Arabians were the gi-cat traffickers of antiquity, and 
held in subjection pari of the sea-board of Eastern 
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Africa. The Indian commodities imported into 
Africa were rice, ghee, oil at sesamum, sugar, 
cotton, muslina, and sashes. These commodities, 
the FeriplAB iaformB us, wero brought aometimes 
in vessels destined espreaaly for the coast of Africa, 
while at othera they were oulj pnrt of the cargo, 
outofveaaela which were proceeding to another 
port. Thus W0 have two methods of conducting 
this commerce perfectly direct i and another 
hy touching on this coast with a final destina- 
tion to Arabia. This is the reaaon that the 
Greeka found cinnamon and tho produce oflndia 
OB this coast, when they first ventured to pass 
the Straits in order to seek a cheaper market than 



n. Abticlcs of Ooumsbce hestiosed 

IN THE PRBIFLUB. 
I. Animals : — 

1. napBiiim txiciSiis irpis TrnXAaciov — Handsome 
girls for the harani, imported into Barugaza for 
the king (49).' 

2. iouXim Kpeifrtrava — Tall slaves, procured at 
OponS, imported into Egypt (14). 

3. Saimra AjXuiti — Female slaves, procured 
from Arabia and India, imported into (he island 
of Dioskoridea (31). 

4. Safiora, — Slaves imported from Omana and 
Apologos into Sarugaza (36), and from Moundon 
and Malad (8, 9). 

5. ''Iwwoi — Horses imported into KanS for the 
king, and into Mouza for the despot [23, 24). 

la of the PeripWa in 
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6. ' H/mtovat va>T»7yot — Sumpter mules imported 
into Mouza for the despot (24). 
II. Animal Products : — 

1. BovTvpov — Butter, or the Indian preparation 
therefrom called gM, a product of Ariake (41); 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
beyond the Straits (14). The word, according to 
Pliny (xxviii. 9), is of Skythian origin, though 
apparently connected with Bovs, Tvp6s. The 
reading is, however, suspected by Lassen, who 
would substitute B6(r\iopov or B6(T7ropov, a hind of 
grain.j^ 

2. ^ipyiara IrjpiKh — Chinese hides or furs. Ex- 
ported from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39). 
Vincent suspected the reading Sfpfmra, but ground- 
lessly, for Pliny mentions the Seres sending their 
iron along with vestments and hides (vestihus 
pellihusque), and among the presents sent to 
Yudhishthira by the ^aka, Tush&ra and Kanka 
skins are enumerated. — Mahdbh. ii. 50, quoted by 
Lassen. 

3. *E\€<pas — Ivory. Exported from Adouli (6), 
Aualites (8), Ptolemais (3), Mossulon (10), and the 
ports of Azania (16, 17). Also from Barugaza (49), 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56) ; a species of ivory 
called Baa-apri is produced in Desarene (62). 

4. "Epiov ^rjpiK^v — Chinese cotton. Imported 
from the country of the Thtnai through Baktria 
to Barugaza, and by the Ganges to Bengal, and 
thence to Dimurike (64). By *Epiov Vincent seems 
to understand silk in the raw state. 

6. Kcpara — Horns. Exported from Barugaza to 
the marts of Omana and Apologos (36). Miiller 
suspects this reading, thinking it strange that 
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such an article as horns should be 'mentioned 
between wooden beams and toga. Ho tbiaks, there- 
fore, that Kepnro is either used in Bomo teohnioal 
sense, or tliat the reading Knpjiuv or Kopiilav 
should be substituted — adding that Kapiinis fffirov, 
plaakt of ebony, axe at all events mentioned bj 
AthSnaioa {p. 20Ia) whora lie is quoting Kal- 
lisenoB of Ehodea. 

6. KopoXXiov— Coral. (Sans. pravdl<i, Hindi 
mAn.(/d.) Imported into Kane (28), Barbarikon 
on the Indus (30), Barugaza (49), and Naoura, 
Tnndis, Mouziris, and Nelkunda (56), 

7. AiKKot x^paiurnvos — Coloured lac. Exported 
to Adonli from AriakS (6), The Sanskrit word 
is Idkihd, which ia probably a later form of rdkelid, 
connected, as Laasen thinks, with rdga, from the 
root Tauj, to dye. The vulgar form ia Idkkka. 
Gum-iac ia a aubatanoo produced on the leaves 
and bronehea of certain treaa by an insect, both 
aa a covering for its egg and food for its young. 
It yields a fine red dye.* Salmaaiua thinks that 
by XdKKO! xP'*/'"''"'''^ must bo understood not lac 
itself, hot veatmenta dyed therewith. 

8. MapynpiTTjt — Pearl. (Sans, •muhla, Hindi, 
mdA.) Exported in conaiderable quantity and of 
BUfwrior quality from Monziria and Nelkunda (56). 

Of. T!iVlK&«. 

9. N^/ia lipiKif — Silk thread. Prom the coun- 

* BlusvfinlAl IndrajiPngdit points oat tUat the <ioloiii is 
called afakiaka, Prakrit aliio ; it is need by women for 
Ayioe the dbjIs and feet, — ala^ bb a dye. The gulalt or 
pill-Uke balls used by noioeD Sire made with ajrovroot 
colonred with aliio, nod cotton dipped in it ia sold in tjia 
bazars under tbe uaiue of pothi, and used far the eama 
parpoece. He has aldo conl^buted nutny of the Sausknl 
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try of the Thiuai : imported into Barugaza and 
the marts of Dimurike (64). Exported from 
Barugaza (49), and also from Barbarikon on the 
Indus (39) ." It is called fitra^a by Procopius and all 
the later writers, as well as by the Digest, and was 
known without either ifame to Pliny " — "Vincent. 

10. UivUios Koyxos — the Pearl-oyster. (Sans. 
Sukti.) Fished for at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf (35). Pearl (triviKov) inferior to the Indian 
sort exported in great quantity from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana (36) . A pearl fishery {Uivi^kov 
KoXvfifiria-is) in the neighbourhood of Kolkhoi, in 
the kingdom of Pandion, near the island of Epio- 
doros ; the produce transported to Argalou, in the 
inteiior of the country, where muslin robes with 
pearl inwoven {^apyapinbes <rivb6p€s) were fabri- 
cated (59). The reading of the MS. is trivboves, 
ifiapyapdribcs Xeyofievai, for which Salmasius pro- 
posed to read fiapyapiridcs. Muller suggests 
instead al 'Apyapiri^bes, as if the muslin bore the 
name of the place Argarou or Argulou, where it was 
made. 

Pearl . is also obtained in Taprobane (61) ; is 
imported into the emporium on the Ganges called 
Gauge (63). 

11. Uopcfivpa — Purple. Ofa common as well as 
of a superior quality, imported from Egypt into 
Mouza (24) and Kane (28), and from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana into Barugaza (36). 

12. *Piv6K€pa>s — Ehinoceros (Sans. Tchadgad) — 
the horn or the teeth, and probably the skin. 
Exported from Adouli (16), and the marts of 
Azania (7). Bruce found the hunting of the 
rhinoceros still a trade in Abyssinia. 



13. XfXu it; —Tortoise (Sans, kuchckhapa) or 
tortoise- aholl. Exported, from Adouli (6) and 
AnalitSs (7) ; » small quantity of the genaine and 
land tortoise, and awhito sort witli a amall shell, er- 
portedfrom Ptolemius (3) ; BiDallabells(X(X»i'apia) 
esported from Mossulon (10) ; a superior sort 
in great quantity from Opfino (13) ; the mountain 
tortoiRo from the island of Menoathias (15); a 
kind next in quality to the Indian from the marts 
of Azania (IS, 17)j the gennini;, land, white, and 
mountain sort with sheila of estraordiiiary size 
from the island of Dioakoridfia (iiO, 31); a good 
qnantity from the island of Serapia (33); the best 
kind in all the Erythriean— that of the Golden 
Sbersonesoa (C3), sent to Monziris and Nelkunda, 
whence it is exported along with that of the 
iaiands off the coast of Dimurike (probably the 
Laccadive islands) (56) ; tortoise is also procured 
in T^probanQ (61). 

III. — Plants and their products; — 

1. AXdij — the aloe (Sans, njarwl. Exported from 
Kan^ (28). The sort referred to is probably the 
bitter cathartic, not the aromatic sort supposed 
by BOine to bo the sandalwood. It growa abund- 
antly in Sokotra, and it was no doubt exported 
thence to Kan6. " It is remarkable," says Tincent, 
" tliat when the author of the PeriplAi arrives at 
Sokotra bo saya nothing of the aloe, and mentions 
only Indian cinnabar as a gnm or resin distilling 
from a tree : but the eonfonnding of cinnabar with 
dragon's-blood was a mistake of ancient date and 
a great absurdity" (11. p, 689). 

2. 'Apafiora — aromatica {liiabia, Bv/uaiiaTn.) 
Exported from AnalitSs (7), Mosenlon (10). AmoDg 
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the spices of Tabai (12) are enumerated a<rvfir) Kai 
&po>iia Kai fidyXa, and similarly among the com- 
modities of Opone Kaa-tria Koi apafia Koi fjL6Ta> ; and 
in these passages perhaps a particnlar kind of 
aromatic (cinnamon?) may by preeminence be 
called apoDfia. The occurrence, however, in two 
instances of such a familiar word as cipafia between 
two outlandish words is suspicious, and this has 
led Miiller to conjecture that the proper reading 
may be dprj^o), which Salmasius, citing Galen, 
notes to be a kind of cassia. 

3. Airv^rj — Asuphe, a kind of cassia. Exported 
from Tabai (12). " This term," says Vincent, « if 
not Oriental, is from the Greek d(ru(f)rj\os, signi- 
fiying cheap or ordinary ; but we do not find dav<l)rj 
used in this manner by other authors : it may be an 
Alexandrian corruption of the language, or it may 
be the abbreviation of a merchant in his invoice." 
(Asafatida, Sans, hingu or bdhlika. Mar, king.) 

4. B8eXXa, (common form BSeXkiop). Bdella, 
Bdellium, produced on the sea-coast of Gedrosia 
(37); exported from Barbarikon on the Indus 
(39) ; brought from the interior of India to Baru- 
gaza (48) for foreign export (49). Bdella is the gum 
of the Balsamodendron Mukul,a,tTee growing in Sind, 
K&thiS.vS.d, and the Disa district." It is used both 
as an incense and as a cordial medicine. The 
bdellium of Scripture is a crystal, and has nothing 
in common with the bdellium of the Periplus but 
its transparency. Conf . Dioskorid. i. 80 ; Plin. xii. 
9 ; Galen, TherapeiU. ad Glauc. II. p. 106 ; Lassen, 



' Sans. Ougguhif Gaj. Q4galf used as a tonic and for 
skin and urinary diseases. — B. I. P. 
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lad. Alt. vol, I. p, 290; Vincent, vol. II. p. 690; 
Tulo'e Marco Polo, vol. 11. p. 387. The etjtnology 
of the word is uncertain. Lasseu suspects it to be 
Indiau, 

5- ri((ip — Giseir, a kind of caaaia exported from 
Tabai (12). This sort la noticed and described by 
Dioskorides. 

6. Aoror— Beams of wood. Eiportod from 
Bnrugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologoa 
(36). (P Blackwood.) 

7. AouaKQ— Douaka, a kind of eassia. Bsportcd 
from Malao and Moundou [8, 9). It Wa5 probably 
that inferior speciBs which in DLoukorid. i, 1^, ia 
called Baifap or Baniip or Sii/na. 

8. 'E^mi-ai ^liXayytt — Logs of ebony (DiospfTot 
meiaimxyloit.) Exported from Sarngasa to the 
marts of Omana and Apologos (36). 

9. EXacDP — Oil (tila). Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (6) ! fXaioi' oTjo-iifiiwii', oil of aSsamS, a, 
product of Ariake (41). Exported from Barnga^ta 
to the Barbarine markets (14), and to Moskha in 
Arabia "(32).* 

10. 'IrSiKhu (ifXoi;— Indigo, (Sans, tdlf, Guj. 
gwli.) EsportedfroraSkythicBarbarikon (39). It 
appears pretty certain that the culture of the 
indigo plant and tho preparation of the drug have 
been practised in India from a very remote epoch. 
It has been qaeationed, indeed, whether the In- 
dicum mentioned by Pliny (sxxt. 6) was indigo, 
but, as it would seem, without any good reason. 
He states that it was bronght from India, and 
that when diluted it prodacedan admirable mixture 



eiported from Bharoch.- 
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of blue and purple colours. Vide McCulloch's 
Commer. Diet. s. v. Indigo. Cf. Salmas. in Exere, 
Plin. p. 181. The dye was introduced into Eome 
only a little before Pliny's time. 

11. Kdyica^op — Kankamon. Exported from Malao 
and Moundou (8, 10). According to Dioskorides 
i. 23, it is the exudation of a wood, like myrrh, and 
used for fumigation. Cf. Plin. xii. 44. Accord- 
ing to Scaliger it was gum -lac used as a dye. Ifc 
is the " dekamalli'* gum of the bazars. 

12. Kdpnaaos — Karpasus (Sans, kdrpdsa'j Heb. 
karpas,) Gossypium arboreum, fine muslin — a pro- 
duct of Ariake (41). "How this word found its 
way into Italy, and became the Latin carhasus, 
fine linen, is surprising, when it is not found in 
the Greek language. The Kap7rd<riov \ivov of 
Pausanias {in Atticis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is asbestos, so called 
from Karpasos, a city of Crete — Salmas. Plin. 
Exercit. p. 178. Conf. Q. Curtius viii. 9 : — * Carbaso 
Indi corpora usq,ue ad pedes velant, eorumque rex 
lectica margaritis circumpendentibus recumbifc 
distinctis auro et purpura carbasis quSi indutus 
est.' " Vincent II. 699. 

13. Katra-lcL or KaaCa (Sans, htta, Heb. kiddah and 
keziah). Exported from Tabai (12) ; a coarse kind 
exported from Malao and Moundou (8, 9) ; a vast 
quantity exportedfromMossulon andOp6ne(10, 13), 

" This spice," says Yincent, " is mentioned fre- 
quently in the Periplus, and with various ad- 
ditions, intended to specify the different sorts 
properties, or appearances of the commodity. It 
is a species of cinnamon, and manifestly the same 
as what we call cinnamon at this day ; but dif- 
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fevent From that of the Greeks and Romans, 
which was not a bark, nor rolled np into pipes, 
like onra. Theirs was the tender shoot of tha 
same plant, and of mnch higher valne." " If oar 
cinnamon," ho addB,"ia the ancient casiOj our caaia 
again is an inferior sort of cinnamon." Pliny 
[xii. 19) states that tho casaii is of a larger size 
than tho cinnamon, and has a thin rind rather 
than a bark, and that its Talne ceusists in being 
hollowed out, Dioskorideg mentions caasia as a 
product of Arabia, but this la a mistake, Arabian 
cassia haviug been an import from India. Horo- 
dotos (iii.) had made the same mistake, saying 
that cassia grew in Arabia, but that cinnamoa 
was brought thither by birds from th6 country 
where Bacchus was bora (India). The cassia 
ahrab is a sort of laurel. Thoro are ten kinds of 
cassia specified in the Periplfis.' Cf. Lassen, lad. 
Alt. I. 279, 283 ; Salmas. PUn. Exercil. p. 1304 ; 
Galen, de Aiaidolis, bk. i. 

14. Ktirva^api 'Ii'flicoi; — Dragon'fl-blood, danail 
akhaioein of the Arabs, a gum distilled froni 
Plerocarpus Draco, a legnminoua tree' in the 
island of DioskoridSs or Sokotra (30), Cinna- 
bar, with which this was confoundBd, is tho red 
Hulphuret of mercury. Pliny (lib. isii. c, 8) 
distinguishoa it as ' Indian cinnabar.' Dragon's- 
blood is ono of the concrete balsams, the produce 
' of Calamas Draco, a species of rattan palm of 
the Eastern Archipelago, [of Pleracarpua Draco, 
allied to the Indian Kino trea or P(. marsufnum of 

^ Mav not boiub of these be the fragrant root of the iusi 
grass, Itulropogim caliimns—aromaticTia 1" — J, B. 

' A simaar snm ia oblaioeil from the Pilisa CGnj. i/tft. 
Sdntra), the Dk&ka. of BfijpQtflna.— B. I. P. 
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South India, and of Dracana Draco, a liliaceous 
tree of Madeira and the Canary Islands]. 

15. Kdaros (Sansk. kusMa, Mar. choka, Guj. 
katha and pushkara mihla,) — Kostus. Exported 
from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39), and 
from Barugaza, which procured it from K&bul 
through Proklais, &c. This was considered the 
best of aromatic roots, as nard or spikenard was 
the best of aromatic plants. Pliny (xii. 25) de- 
scribes this root as hot to the taste and of con- 
SDmmate fragrance, noting that it was found at 
the head of Patalene, where the Indus bifurcates 
to form the Delta, and that it was of two sorts) 
black and white, black being of an inferior qual- 
ity. Lassen states that two kinds are found in 
India — one in Multdn, and the other in K&bul and 
Kasmir. "The Oostus of the ancients is still 
exported from Western India, as well as from 
Calcutta to China, under the name of Putchoh, to 
be burnt as an incense in Chinese temples. Its 
identity has been ascertained in our own days by 
Drs. Royle and Falconer as the root of a plant 

which they called Auchlandia Gostus 

Alexander Hamilton, at the beginning of last cen<- 
tury, calls it ligna dulcis (sic), and speaks of it as an 
export from Sind, as did the author of the FeriplUa 
1600 years earlier." Yule's Marco Foh, vol. II, 
p. 388. 

16. Kp6Kos — Crocus, Saffron. (Sans. kaSmiraja, 
Guj. keair, Pers. zafrdn.) Exported from Egypt to 
Mouza (24) and to Kane (28). 

17. KvTtepos — Cyprus. Exported from Egypt to 
Mouza (24). It is an aromatic rush used in medi« 
cine (Pliny xxi. 18), Herodotos (iv. 71) describes 
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it aa an aramatic plant need by the Skytbiana 
for embalmiag. Kurrcfiof in probably loiiic for 
KiVtipoi — KuTTHpov icBiKit of Dioakoridoa, and 
Oypria kerba iadioa o£ Pliny. — Perhaps Tarmeric, 
Cvreuma longa, or Galingal possibly. 

19, AtWia, (Lat. liiUea) — Linen, Exported from 
Egypt to Adouli (6), 

19, Ai^avos {Heb, lebonah, Arab, Uilan, Sana, 
^(■(u [£*«)— Frankincense. Peratic or Libyan frank- 
incense esported from the Barbarino marbeta — 
Tabai [12), Moasulon (10), Malao and Houudou, in 
small quantities (8i 9); produced in great abun- 
dance and of the best qnahty at Akannai (II),- 
Arabian froukincense exported from Kanfi (28), A 
magazine for frankincense on the Sakhalitic Gulf 
near Cape Suagros (30). Moskha, the port whence 
it was shipped for Kane and India (32) and Indo- 
Skythia (39). 

Begarding this important product Yule thus 
writes ; — "The coast o£ Hadhramaut is the trae 
and ancient Xapa \iliavoi>6pos or Xi^auwro^dpoc, 
indicated or described under those names by The- 
ophraatus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Psendo-Arrian, and 
other classical writers, i.e. the country producing 
thef ragrant gum-resin called by the Hebrews Lebo- 
nah, by the Arabs Luban aiid Kuadiir, by the Greeks 
lAbanoi, by the Romans Thui, in mediieral Latin 
Olibaimm (probably the Arabic al-luian, but popu- 
larly interpreted as oleum Lihajii), and in English 



iranldnceuae, i 



i I apprehend, ' genuine i 



i still produced in this 

* What the Brfibmo^ call hm'iarfi is the arua of a tree 
callod tbo VMpa-aalai ; aouther sort of i^ bom Arabia, 
they call IsSsa, and io EgthiarU it ia kaowu aa Sesa. 
ffiMMiar,— B. I. P. 
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region and exported from it, bnt the larger part of 
that which enters the markets of the world is 
exported from the roadsteads of the opposite 
SumS.lt coast. Frankincense when it first exudes 
is milky white ; whence the name w)iite incense by 
which Polo speaks of it, and the Arabic name 
lid)an apparently refers to milk. The elder Niebuhr, 
who travelled in Arabia, depreciated the Libanos 
of Arabia, representing it as greatly inferior to that 
brought from India, called Benzoin. He adds that 
the plant which produces it is not native, but 
originally from Abyssinia." — Marco Polo, vol. II. 
p. 443, &c. 

20. AvKiov — Lycium, Exported from Barbari- 
kon in Indo-Skythia (39), and from Barugaza (49). 
Lycium is a thorny plant, so called from being 
found in Lykia principally. Its juice was used for 
dying yellow, and a liquor drawn from it was 
used as a medicine (Celsus v. 26, 30, and vi. 7). 
It was held in great esteem by the ancients. Pliny 
(xxiv. 77) says that a superior kind of Lycium 
produced in India was made from a thorn called 
also Pyxacanthus (box-thorn) Chironia. It is known 
in India as Ruzdt, an extract of the Berberis 
lycium and B. aristata, both grown on the Hima- 
layas. Conf. the Xvkiop IvbiKbv of Dioskor. i. 133. 
( P Gramboge.) 

21. MayXa — Magla— a kind of cassia mentioned 
only in the PerijplUs, Exported from Tabai (12). 

22. MaKcip — ^Macer. Exported from Malao and 
Moundou (8, 9). According to Pliny, Dioskorides, 
and others, it is an Indian bark — perhaps a kind of 
cassia. The bark is red and the root large. The 
bark was used as a medicine in dysenteries. Pliny 
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xii. 8 ; Salmaaina, 1302. ( P The KaraiMU of tlie 
bflz&ra, ffuiojaiun*). 

23. MaXo^adpoK (Sana. lamdlapaitTa. the leaf 
ofthotawrnsCoseia),Malabathruni,BeteI. Obtain- 
ed by tho Thinai from the Sesatai and exported to 
India'" (65); conveyed down the Ganges to OangS 
near ita month (03) ; conveyed from the intei-ior 
of India to Mouziris and Nolknnda for export (6S), 
That MalabatbrurQ was not only a maBticatory, bat 
also an nugucat or perfume, may be inferred Irom 
Horace (Odes, n. vii. 89) :— 

..." ooronatna nitentee 
Malabathro Syrio capillos", 
and from Pliny [sii. 5Q) ! " Dafc et Malabathrura 
Syria, arborum folio convoluto, arldo colore, ex 
qno exprimitur oleum ad ungueuta ; fertiUore 
ejusdem Egypto : Iniidatiua tamen ex India venit." 
From Ptolemy (VH. ii. IG) we learn that the best 
Maiabathmm was produced in Kirrhadia— that ia, 
Baugpnr. Dioskoridea apeaka of it aa a masti- 
catory, and waa aware of the eonfuaion canaed by 
mistaking the nard for the betel. 

24. MAi to Kakajuvov, to \ty6iitvov aaKjfop 
(Sans. SarkaTl, Prakrit idkara, Arab, sukkar, 
Latin saccSorum) — Honey from canes, called 
Sugar. Exported from Barugaza to the marts 
of Barbaria (li). The firab "Weatem writer 
who mentions this article waa Theophrastoa, who 
continned the labours of Aristotle in natural his- 
tory. Hb called it a sorb of honey extracted from 
reeds. Strabo states, oatheauthorityofNearkhos, 
that reeds in India yield honoy without bees. 

is called fsjojiflt. — 
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^lian {Hist. Anim.) speaks of a kind of honey 
pressed from reeds which grew among the Prasii. 
Seneca (Epist. 84) speaks of sugar asakind of honey 
found in India on the leaves of reeds, which had 
either been dropped on them from the sky as dew, 
or had exuded from the reeds themselves. This 
was a prevalent error in ancient times, e.g, Dios- 
korides says that sugar is a sort of concreted 
honey found upon canes in India and Arabia Felix, 
and Pliny that it is collected from canes like a gum. 
He describes it as white and brittle between the 
teeth, of the size of a hazel-nut at most, and used 
in medicine only. So also Lucan, alluding to the 
Indians near the Ganges, says that they quaff 
sweet juices from tender reeds. Sugar, however, 
as is well known, must be extracted by art from 
the plant. It has been conjectured that the sugar 
described by Pliny and Dioskorid^s was sugar 
candy obtained from China. 

25. MeXtXoToj/ — Melilot, Honey -lotus. Export- 
ed from Egypt to Barugaza (49). Melilot is the 
Egyptian or Nymphasa Lotus, or Lily of the Nile, 
the stalk of which contained a sweet nutritive 
substance which was made into bread. So Vincent ; 
but Melilot is a kind of clover, so called from 
the quantity of honey it contains. The nymphaea 
lotus, or what was called the Lily of the Nile, is 
not a true lotus, and contains no edible substance. 

26. MoKp6Tov. Exported from Moundou (9) and 
Mossulon (10). It is a sort of incense, mentioned 
only in the Periplus. 

27. Mora) — Moto — a sort of cassia exported from 
Tabai and Opone (13). 

28. Mvpoy— Myrrh. (Sans, bola.) Exported from 




Egypt to Barugaaa as a present for the king (49). 
. issuing from a thorn fouud 
in Arabia Folix, Abyaainia, &c., vide a/iipyr] inf. 

29. Niip8ot(SaaH. nalada, ' kastfts," Heb. nard) 
Nard, Spikenard." Gangotic spikenard brought 
down the GangoE toGangS, near its mouth (63), and 
forwarded thenoe to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56), 
Spikenard produced in the regiong of the tipper 
Indus and in Jndo-Skythia forwarded through 
Ozene to Barugaza (48). Imported by the Egyp- 
tians from Barugaxa and Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skjthia (49, 39). 

Tho Nardos is a plant called {horn its root 
being shaped like an ear oi corn) vap&ov trrdxis, 
also TOpficJoToxuEiLiitiniSpicanardi, whence 'spike- 
nard.' It belongs to the apBcies Vateriann. " No 
Oriental aromatic," aaya Vincent, " has caused 
greater disputes among the critics or writers on 
natural history, and it is only within tiioae few 
years that we hare arrived at the true knowledge 
of this curious odour by means of the inquiries 
of Sir W. Jones and Dr. Roxburgh. Pliny de- 
Bcribea the nard with its apica, mentioning also 
that both the leaves and the sptca are of high 
value, and that the odour is the prime in all 
unguents ; the price 100 denarii for a pound. But 
he afterwards visibly confounds it with the Mala- 
batbrum or Betel, as will appear from his usage 
of HailratphiErum, Mesosphierum, and Microsphm- 
ran, terms peculiar to the Betel"— II. 743-4 . See 
Sir W. Jones on the spikenard of the ancionts in 
A$. Bea. Tol.II. pp. 41G ei spg., and Roxburgh's 
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additional remarks on the spikenard of the an* 
eients, vol. IV. pp. 97 et seq., and botanical observ- 
ations on the spikenard, pp. 433. See also Lassen, 
Ind. Alt. vol. I. pp. 288 et seq, 

30. NavTrXtos — Nauplius. Expogiied in small 
quantity from the marts of Azania (17). The 
signification of the word is obscure, and the read- 
ing suspected. For NaYXlXior Miiller suggests 
NaPriXtos, the Indian cocoanut, which the Arabians 
call Nargil (Sansk. ndriMla or ndUMra, Guj, 
ndliy^r, Hindi ndUyar). It favours this sugges- 
tion that cocoanut oil is a product of Zangibar, and 
that in four different passages of Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes nuts are called dpyeKXia, which is either a 
corrupt reading for vapyeWia, or Kosmas may not 
haye known the name accurately enough. 

31. *066viov — Muslin. Seric muslin sent from 
theThinai toBarugaza andDimurike (64). Coarse 
cottons produced in great quantity in Ariake,. 
carried down from Ozene to Barugaza (48) ; large 
supplies sent thither from Tagara also (51) ; 
Indian muslins exported from the markets of 
Dimurike to Egypt (56). Muslins of every de- 
scription, Seric and dyed of a mallow colour, export- 
ed from Barugaza to Egypt (49) ; Indian muslin 
taken to the island of Dioskorides (31) ; wide Indian 
muslins called yLovaxq, mondhM, i. e. of the best 
and finest sort; and another sort called o-ay/xa- 
Toyrjvrj, sagmatogenS, i. e. coarse cotton unfit for 
spinning, and used for stuffing beds, cushions. Sue, 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
(14), and to Arabia, whence it was exported to 
Adouli (6). The meanings given to mondkM and 
sagmatog^ne (for which other readings have 
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been suggested) are conjectural. Tincent defends 
the meaning assigned to eagmiiiogSnS by a quota- 
tion frara a passage in Strabo citing Hear- 
kboB : — " Fine muslins are made of cotton, but the 
Makedoniana use cotton for flocks, and stufBng 
of couches." 

32. 'Oinw — Wine. Laodikcan and ttalian wine 
eiported in-Bmall quantity to Adouli (6); to Aua- 
lites (7), Malao (8), Mouaa (34), Knn3 (28), Barba- 
rikon in Indo-Skythia (39); the Hame sorts, 
together with Arabian wine, to Barugaaa. (49); 
sent in small quantity to Mouiiria and ITelkunda 
(56) ; the region inland from Oraia bears the yino 
[37), which is found also in the district of Mouza 
(24), whence wino ia exported to the marts of 
Azania, not for sale, hat to gain the good will of 
the iiatiTea (17). Wine ia exported also from 
the marts ofApologoa and Omana to Barnga7.a 
(36). By Arabian wine may perhaps be meant 
palm or toddy wine, a great article of commerce. 

33. 'O/iC^lCOS AlOOTToXlTlK^! X"^™ 1^^ jUlCe of 

the Bour grape of Diospolis. Exported from 
Egypt to Aualites (7). This, eaya Vincent, was 
the dipsD of the Orientals, and still nscd as a 
relish all over the East. Dipee ia the rob of 
grapes in their nnripe state, and a pleasant acid. — 
II. 751. This juice is called by Bioskoridfia (iv. ?) 
in one word O/itpaKtov, and also (v. 13) 'Olvos 
'O/i^am'njB, Cf. Plin. xii. 27. 

3'1 'Opufo [Sansk. vt4hi) — Rice. Produced in 
Oraia and Ariak^ (37. 41), csportod from Baru- 
gaza to the Barbarine markets (14), and to the 
island of Dioskorides (31). 

35. mVfpi (Sansk, pippali,) long pepper— Pep- 
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per. Kottonarik pepper exported in large quan- 
tities from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56) ; long 
pepper from Barugaza (49). Kottonara was th©. 
name of the district, and Kottonarikon the name 
of the pepper for which the district was famous. 
Dr. Buchanan identifies Kottonara with Kadatta- 
nSrdu, a district in the Calicut country celebrated 
for its pepper. Dr. Burnell, however, identifies 
it with Kolatta-N&du, the district about Telli- 
cherry, which, he says, is the pepper district. 

36. Hvphs — Wheat. Exported in small quantity 
from Egypt to Elane (28), some grown in the dis- 
trict around Mouza (24). 

37. SoKxapt — Sugar : see under McXt. 

38. "SavbapaKT} — Sandarake {chandrasa of the 
bazars) ; a resin from jthe Thvja articulata or 
Callitris quadrivalvis, a small coniferous tree of 
North Africa; it is of a faint aromatic smell 
and is used as incense. Exported from Egypt to 
Barugaza (49) ; conveyed to Mouziris and Nel- 
kunda (56).i* 

Sandarake also is a red pigment — red sulphuret 
of arsenic, as orpiment is the yellow sulphuret. 
Cf. Plin. XXXV. 22, Hard. " Juba informs us that 
sandarace and ochre are found in an island of the 
Bed Sea, Topazas, whence they are brought to 
us." 

39. ^avToKiva and <ra<rdfiLva ^v\a — Logs of San- 
dal and Sasame {santalum album). Exported from 
Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos 
(36). 2avTaXiva is a correction of the MS. reading 
a-ayaXiva proposed by Salmasius. Kosmas Indiko- 

'• It is brought now from the Eastern Archipelago. — 
B. I. P. 
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pleiiakes calls sandalwood T^uSiipa, For a-aira/iii'a 
ot the MS, Stuckius proposed u-;jcrdfii»a— a futile 
emendation, since sesaiuB is known only as a. 
leguminons plant from which an oil is expressed, 
and not as a. tree. Bnt possiblj Bed Sancdera 
wood [Pterocarpus Saittalinus) may be meant. 

40. STiird,i.iyoi> tkaiov. See'EXninv. 

41. 2tiiSaiits itaifiopoiTaTatal rtryyijTiKat, ThefineBt 
Bengal mushna esported fi-om the Ganges (63) i 
other rausliiis in. TaprobanS (61) ; MapyaplnBit (P), 
made ab Argaloa and thence ouportod (59); 
iDUslins oi all sorts and mallow-tinted (itaXoxivat) 
Bent from Ozen£ to Barugaza (4:8), esported thence 
to Arabia for the supply of the market at Adouli 
(6). 

42. Siros^Corn. Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (7), Malao (8) ; a little to Mouaa (24), and to 
Kan^ (28), and to Muzirig and Nolknnda for ships' 
Btores (56) ; exported from Bimnrikfi and AriakS 
into the Barbartne markets (14), into Moskhu (32) 
and the island of Dioakoridfis (31) ; exported alao 
froraMouza to the ports of Azania for presents (17). 

43. E/iijpi^— Myrrh (vide fiCpon), Exported from 
Malao,Maundou, Mossulon (8,9, 10); from AualitSa 
a small quantity of the beat quality (T) ; a choice 
sort that trickles in drops, called Abeirminaia, 
f(it\fi[ri7ica!(rTaCTijd3*'pf"™''''). exported from Monaa 
(24). For 'A^iipnivaia of the MS. Miiller suggests 
to read ya^iipiumia, inclining, to think that two 
kinds of myrrh are indicated, the na,raes of which 
have been erroneously combinettinto one, tiz. the 
Gabinean and Mintean, which are mentioned by 
DioskoridSs, HippokratSs. and Galen. There is a 
fVmU Gabir in Oio&u. 
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'14. Srupa^— Storax (Sans, turuska, selarasa of 
the bazars), — one of the balsams. Exported from 
Egypt to Kane (28), Barbarikon on the Indus 
(39), Barugaza (40). Storax is the produce of 
the tree Liquidambar orient ale, which grows in the 
south of Europe and the Levant.^' The purest 
kind is storax in grains. Another kind is called 
sty rax calamita, from being brought in masses 
wrapped up in the leaves of a certain reed. An- 
other kind, that sold in shops, is semi-fluid. 

45. *om^ — the Palm or Dates. Exported from 
the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 
(36, 37). 

IV. — Metals and Metallic Articles : — 

1. ^Apyvpa (TKcvrj, dpyvpcDjiara — Vessels of silver. 
Exported from Egypt to Mossulon (10), to Bar- 
barikon on the Indus (39). Silver plate chased or 
polished {ropvevra or rcropvfvfieva) sent as presents 
to the despot of Mouza (24), to Kane for the king 
(28). Costly {fiapvTifia) plate to Barugaza for the 
king (49). Plate made according to the Egyptian 
fashion to Adouli for the king (6). 

2. ^Apa-eviKbv — Arsenic {somal).. Exported from 
Egypt to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. Arjvdpiov — Denary. Exported in small quan- 
tity from Egypt to Adouli (6). Gold and silver 
denarii sent in small quantity to the marts of 
Barbaria (8, 13) ; exchanges with advantage for 
native money at Barjigaza (49). 

The denary was a Roman coin equal to about S^d., 
and a little inferior in value to the Greek drachma. 

4. KaXris — Kaltis. A gold coin {vofiia-fia) cur- 

*^ In early times it was obtained chiefly from Styran 
offifCinalis, a native of the same region. — J. 6. 
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runt in the district of tlie Lower Ganges (63) ; 
Baufey tliinka the word is connected, with the 
Sanskrit kalUa, i.e. nameratum. 

5. Kao-o-iTtpof (Sans, bahga, kaihi!a)-^Tm. 
Exported trom Egypt to Aualitfia (7), Malao (8) 
Kans (28), Barugaza (^9), Mouziris and Nelkniida 
(56). India produced this motal, but not in those 
parts to which the Egyptian trade carried it. 

6. MoXu^aoi— Lead (Sansk. ndga, Gaj, stsmt). 
Exported traia Egypt to Barugaza, Muziris, and 
Nelknnda(-t9, 56). 

7. 'Opn'xaAKoi— Orichalcom (Sans. /n'pus.Prak. 
pftala) — BraSB. Uaad for ornamenta and cut into 
small pieces by way of coin. Espnrted from Egypt 
to Adouli (6). 

The word means ' mountain copper.' Ramnaio 
calls it wiiite copper from which the gold and 
silver have not been well separated in extracting 
it from the ore. Gold, it tnaj be remarked, does 
not occur as an export from any of the African 
marts, throughout the Peripl&a. 

8. SiSijpos, aiirjpa nKtvrj — Iron, iron Titonails. 
Exported from Egypt to Malao, Moundou, Tubai, 
Opone (8, 9, 12, 13). Iron spears, swords and 
adzes exported to Adouli (6). Indian iron and 
Bword-bladea (orri/mnn) exported to Adouli from 
Arabia (Ariake?), Spears (Xriy;(rti) maaufacturod 
at Mouza, hatchets (ircXtiicia), sworda (/idxnipai), 
awls (virtVia) exported from Mouza to Azania 
(17). 

Oil the Indian sword see Stasias, p. 80, 4. 
The Arabian poets celebrate swords made of Indian 
steel. Cf. Plin. xxxiy. 41 :— " Ex omnibns aatem 
generibuB palma Serico ferro est." Tliis iron, as 
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has already been stated, was sent to India along 
with skins and cloth. Of. also Edrisi, voL I. 
p. 65, ed. Joubert. Indian iron is mentioned in 
the Pandects as an article of commerce. 

9. 2ri/x/At — Stibium (Sans, saunirdnjana, Pr&k. 
surmd). Exported from Egypt to Barugaza (49), 
to Mouziris and Nelkunda (66). 

Stibium is a sulphuret of antimony, a dark pig- 
ment, called koholf much used in the East for 
dyeing the eyelids. 

10. XuXkos — Copper (Sans, tdmra) or Brass. 
Exported from Egypt to Kane (28), to Barugaza 
(49), Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). Vessels made 
thereof (XaXKovpyrj^ara) sent to Mouza as presents 
to the despot (24). Drinking-vessels (Tror^pta) 
exported to the marts of Barbaria (8, 13). Big and 
round drinking-cups to Adouli (6). A few (/xeXi€(^^a 
oXiya) toMalao (8) \ii€\U(f>da xoXko for cooking with, 
and being cut into bracelets and anklets for women 
to Adouli (6). 

Regarding fi€\L€(j)Ba Yincent says : *' No usage 
of the word occurs elsewhere ; but metals were 
prepared with several materials to give them 
colour, or to make them tractable, or malleable. 
Thus xoXo0a0a in Hesychius was brass prepared 
with ox*s gall to give it the colour of gold, and 
used, like our tinsel ornaments or foil, for stage 
dresses and decorations. Thus common brass was 
neither ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian 
brass was both. And thus perhaps brass, ixeXUcfida 
was formed with some preparation of honey." 
Miiller cannot accept this view. " It is evident,'* 
he says, " that the reference is to ductile copper 
from which, as Pliny says, all impurity has been 
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cureFully rGmoveil by smelting, so that pota, brace- 
lets, and articles of tlint sort could be fubricaiCGd 
from it. One might therefore think tliat the read- 
ing alionld bo TTcpit^Ba or nvpii^Sa, but in snch a 
case tho writer would have said jiepif(fi6oK 
3(a\it6v. In Tnlgar speech iit\lc<jiOa ia used as 
a substantive noun, and I am therefore almost 
persuaded that, jusb as molbou copper, 6 }(a\K6s 
o x'^^'x citprant aaldarimt, waa called Tp6xios, from 
Ihs likeness in shape of its round masses to 
Itoops, so laminm of ductile copper (plaques de 
cuiure] might have been called iif\ii<f)Sa, because 
shaped like thin honey-cakes, niji^ara lit'^UipBa." 

11. X/iucrif — Gold. Exported from the marts of 
Apologoa and Omaua to Barugaaa (36). Gold 
plftte-^;((iwro)/*aTa — exported Trom Egypt to Mouza 
for the despot (24), and to Adonli for the king (6), 

"V". Stones :— 

1. AiSla Bm^ai^s— Gems (carbuncles P)foand in 
Taproban^ (63) ; exported in every variety from 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

2. ABq/wc — Diamonds. (Sana, vajra, ptrata). 
Exported from Mouziris and Kelkunda (56). 

3. KaXXeavocXi'So! — Gold-stone, yellow crystal, 
ohrysolith P Exported froin Barbarikon in Indo- 
Sfcythia (39). 

It is not a settled point what stone ia meant, 
Lassen says that the Sanskrit word kalgdna means 
sold, and wonld therefore identify it with the 
chrysolith or gold-stone. If thia view be correct, 
the reading of the M3. need nob be altered into 
(toXAoIwuE, as Salmasius, whom, the editors of the 
VeriptAs generally follow, enjoins. In support of 
the alteration Salmasins adduces Pliny, xixvii. 
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56 : — " Callais sapphirum imitatur, candidior et 
litoroso mari similis. Callainas vocant e turbido 
Callaino", and other passages. Schwanbeck, how- 
ever, maintaining the correctness of the MS. 
reading, says that the Sanskrit word kalydna 
generally signifies money ^ but in a more general 
sense anything beautiftU, and might therefore have 
beenapplied to this gem. Kalydna^ he adds, woiild 
appear in Greek as KaWiaios or KaWeavos rather 
than KaWa'ivos. In like manner kalydni of the 
Indians appears in our author not as KoKKaiva, but, 
as it ought to be, KaWUva, 

4. Avybos — Alabaster. Exported from Mouza 
(24). Salmasius says that an imitation of this 
alabaster was formed of Parian marble, but that 
the best and original lygdus was brought from 
Arabia, that is, Mouza, as noted in the Periplus. 
Cf. Pliny (xxxvi. 8) : — " Lygdinos in Tauro re- 
pertos . . . antea ex Arabia tantum ad,vehi solitos 
eandoris eximii.^" 

6. 'Owxtvri Xi^ia— Onyx (akika — agate). Sent in 

vast quantities (TrXeiony) from Ozene and Paithana 

to Barugaza (48, 51), and thence exported to 

Egypt (49). Eegarding the onyx mines of Gujar&t 

vide Ritter, vol. YI. p. 603. 

I 6. Movpptwy, sup. Xt^ia — Fluor-spath. Sent from 

/ Ozene to Barugaza, and exported to Egypt (49). 

j Porcelain made at Diospolis (fiovpplprj Xidia rf 

y€vop.€vrj iv AtotTTrdXci) exported from Egypt to 

Adouli (6). 

■ The reading of the MS. is fwppivrjs. By this 

; is to be understood vitrum murrhinum, a sort of 

/ china or porcelain made in imitation of cups or 

i vases of murrha, a precious fossil-stone resembling, 
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if not idoTitical mtli. fluoT-spath. such as is fouudln 
Derlij-ahire. Vesaela gf this stoiiQ were exported 
froni India, and also, aa we learn from Pliny, from 
Karmanifl, to the Roman'mftrket, where they fetched 
GKtravagaut prices.'* The "cupsTjnked in Parthian 
fires" (pocula Parlbis focis coda) mentioned lij 
Propertina (IV. v. 26) must be referred to the 
former clasa. Tho whole subject is one which 
baa rnnch eserciaed the pens of the learned. " Six 
hundred writers," says Miiller, " omnlously apply- 
ing themaelvea to explain what had the beat claim 
to te considered the marrha of the ancients, have 
advanced the most conflicting opinions. Now Jt la 
pretty well settled that tlie murrhine vases wore 
made of that etone which ia called iu German 
fiusspath (spato-fiwrd)". He then refers to the 
following as tte principal acihorities on the 
subject :^Pliny — xisiii, 7 el seq. : xxxiii. ^procein. 
Suetonius— Oct. c. 71; Seneca— .Bpisi. 123; 
Martial— iv. 86; liv. 43 ; ■ Uijesi— xssiii. 10, 3; 
zxxiy. 2. 19 ; Roaie re— Mftnoire rar lea Vases m«r- 
rUns, Ac. ; in Descriptioa de I'^gypt, vol. YT. pp- 
277 «t eeq. : Corsi—DeUe Fieire aaliche, p. 106; 
Thiersch — Ueber die Vosa Murrkiaa der Allen, ia 
Abhandl d. Muacin. Akad. 1835, vol. I. pp. 443-509 ; 
A learned Englishman in the Classical Journal tor 
1810, p. 472; Witzsch in PauJy'a Real Uncycl. 
vol. V. p. 253; Seealso Vincent, vol. II. pp. 723-7. 
7. '0*iaiiicXifloE— thoOpsian or Obsidian atone, 
found in the Bay of Hanfelah (5). Pliny says, — 
•'The opsians or obaidians are also reckoned as a 

" Noro gavo for onp SOO talsuta = £B3,12B, Thej were 
firrt Been at Kome in the triumphal prooeBsion of Poaipej. 
[M«y these not hoTa bean of emerald, or even rahy P— J. B.] 
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sort of glass bearing the likeness of tbe stone 
which Obsius (or Obsidius) found in Ethiopia, of 
a very black colour, sometimes even translucent, 
hazier than ordinary glass to look through, and 
when used for mirrors on the walls reflecting 
but shoidows instead of distinct images.'* (Bk. 
xxxvi. 37). The only Obsius mentioned in history 
is a M. Obsius who had been Praetor, a friend of 
Germanicus, referred to by Tacitus {An7i. IV. 68, 
71). He had perhaps been for a time prefect of 
Egypt, and had coasted the shore of Ethiopia at 
the time when Germanicus traversed Egypt till 
he came to the confines of Ethiopia. Perhaps, 
however, the name of the substance is of Greek 
origin — 'o^taj/oy, f rom^ its reflecting power. 

8. 2d7r(j>€ipos — the Sapphire. Exported from 
Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39). "The ancients 
distinguished two sorbs of dark blue or purple, 
one of which was spotted with gold. Pliny says it 
is never pellucid, which seems to make it a 
different stone from what is now called sapphire." — 
Vincent (vol. II. p. 757), who adds in a note, " Dr. 
Burgess has specimens of both sorts, the one with 
gold spots like lapis lazuli, and not transparent.*'^* 

9. 'YaKLvBos — Hyacinth or Jacinth. Exported 
from Mouziris and Nelkunda (66). According to 
Salmasius this is the Ruby. In Solinus xxx. 
it would seem to be the Amethyst (Sansk. 
pushkardja,) 

10. *YaXoff 'apyrj — Glass of a coarse kind. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Barugaza (49), to Mouziris 
andNelkunda (56). Vessels of glass {va\a a-Kevrj) ex- 
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Possibly the Lapis Lazuli is meant. — J. B, 
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ported Trorn Egypt to Bdrljiirikoii in Irulo-Bkytliia 
[39). Crystal of mniiy sorts (Xiflias uiiX^c TrXi'iara 
yivti) exported from Egypt to Adouli, Anuliteg, 
MoHHulon (6, 7, 10) ; from Mouza to Azania (17). 

11. XpuffoXiffor— Chrysolite. Exported from 
Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39), to 
Barugaza (43), to MoQziria and Nelkimda (56). 
Some take this to be the topaz [Hind, ptrojd). 

VI. Wearing Apparel ; — 

1. 'I/irirto Syva'lta — Clotbs nndrcBSod. Manu- 
factured inEgypt aud theace exported to AdoulL (6). 
ThoBO were disposed of to the tribes of Barbaria 
— the Troglodyte shepherds of Upper Egypt, 
I3'abi& and Ethiopia.. 

2. 'Ifxdna pap&apiKa trvpfttKra ytyvafifitva — 

Oloths for the Barbariae markets, dressed and 
dyed of yarioDs colours. Exported to Malao and 
AuaUt^a (8, 7). 

3. 'JiiaTn^jios'&paffiKos — Cloth or coating for the 
Arabian markots. Exported from Egypt (24). 
Different kinds are enameratad ; — XfipiSuT^i, with 
sleeves reaching to tbe wrist; 'Ore iirXoOE xai 6 
■oiwit, with single texture and of the common sort ; 
o-KOTouXuTDt, wrought, with figures, ohookercd ; the 
word is a trauglitorabion of the Latin scuiulatus, 
from scutum, the checks being lozenge- shaped, like 
a shield : see Jnrenal, Sat. ii. 79 ; bid^pviros, shot 
with gold; iroXvTfX^r, a kind of great price sent 
to the despot of Monza ; Koivik ko'i dnXovt eo'i 
6 116S0S, cloth of a common sort, and cloth of simple 
texture, and cloth in imitation of abetter com- 
modity, seat to Kan3 (28) ; ^arpopas dTrXoiJE, of 
HUperior quality and single texture, for the king 
(28) i 'AjrXoSr, of tingle texture, in groat quantity, ftud 
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vuQoi, fill inferior sort imitating a better, in small 
quantity, sent to Barbarikon in ludo-Skythia (39), 
^aivKovs Koi v66os iravroio^y and for the king dTrXov? 
TToXvrcX^f, sent to Barugaza (49) ; 'Ifiana-fios ov 
rroXvs — cloth in small quantity sent to Muziris 
and Nelkunda (56) ; evTomos, of native manufac- 
ture, exported from the marts of Apologos and 
Omana to Barugaza (36). 

4. 'AjSoXXai — Riding or watch cloaks. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Mouza {S-i), to Kane (28). 
This word is a transliteration of the Latin 
AboUa. It is supposed, however, to be derived 
from Greek : a/xjSoXX?;, i. e. a/x<^ti3oX^. • It was a 
woollen cloak of close texture — often mentioned 
in the Roman writers: e.g. Juven. Sat. iii. 115 
and iv. 76 ; Sueton. CaUg. c. 36. Where the word 
occurs in sec. 6 the reading of the MS. is a/3oXot, 
which Miiller has corrected to djSoXXot, though 
Salmasius had defended the original reading. 

5. AiKp6<r<ria (Lat. Mantilia utrinque fimbriata) 
— Gloths with a double fringe. Exported from 
Egypt to Adouli (6). This word occurs only in the 
PeriplUs, The simple Kp6a'a'iov, however, is met 
with in Herodian, Epim. p. 72. An adjective 
bUpoararos is found in Pollux vii. 72. " We cannot 
err much," says Yincent, "in rendering the 
biKpoa-a-ia of the PeriplUs either cloth fringed, with 
Salmasius, or striped, with Apollonius. Meursius 
says XevTia aKpo<r<ra are plda linens not striped. 

6. Zoavai TToXv/iiToi mjxyo'iot — Flowered or em- 
broidered girdles, a cubit broad. Exported from 
Egypt to Barugaza (49). ^kicdtoi — girdles {kdcha) 
shaded of different colours, exported to Mouza (24). 
This word occurs only in the Periplils, 




r. KauK.iKai— Oarioenta of fi'ieze. Exported 
Trotn Arabia to Adoiili ((3] ; a pure sort — cSirXoi — 
exported to the eaoie mart from Egypt (8). la 
the latter or these two passages the MS. reading 
ia yauraKtu. Eoth forms are hi use .- conf. Lalriii 
gmuittce — Varro, de L. L. 4, 35, It meatia also 
a fur garneiit or blaaket—ceslis slTagula. 

8. AwBiMt— QuUta or eoverUds. Exported in 
small quantity from Egypt to Mouza (24) atul 
-- 6(28). 

9. Htpifi^ara— Sashea, glrdlos, or aprons. 
Esported from Barugaza to Adouli (6), and into 
Barbaria (14). 

10. IIoXufjiTo— Sfcuffa in which several threads 
a taken for the ivooE in ra-dor to weave flowers 

or other objects: Latin palymita and plumatica. 
Esported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Sky- 
thia (39), to Mouisiris and Nelkunda (56), 

11. Sdyoi 'Apcrii«n)TiJ(Oi ytymfipt'ipoi itoi fft^iitfiiyot 
— Coarse cloaks made at Arsinod, dressed and 
dyed, Esported from Egypt to Barbaria (8, 13). 

12. Sro^ol "Apo-iTOiiTumii— Women's robes made 
at ArsinoS. Exported from Egypt to Adouli (G). 

13. Xiriwt— Tunica. Exported £rom Egypt to 
Malao, MoundoD, Mossulon (8, 9, 10). 

VII. In addition to the above, works ofart aro 
mentioned. 

'AwSpidiT*! — Images, sent as preeents to Khari- 
bael(48). CI. Stiubo (p. 714), who among the 
articles sent to Arabia enumerates rdptvua, ypa^^r, 
it\da-fut, pieces oF sculpture, piunting, statues. 

Movaird — Instruments of luuaic, tbr presents to 
the king o£ Ariake (40). 
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ANONYMI [ARRIANI UT FERTUR] 
PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHR^I. 

1. The first of the important roadsteads 
established on the Red Sea, and the first also 
of the great trading marts upon its coast, is the 
port of M y o s-h o r m o s in Egypt. Beyond it 

T - I ' - - ■■ W^ ■ I I II 11 1. 

Com7nentary, 

{D MyosHormo s. — Its situation is deter- 
mined by the cluster of islands now called 
Jif4tin [lat. 27" 12' K, long. 33" 65' E.] of 
which the three largest lie opposite an indenture 
of the coast of Egypt on the curve of which its 
harbour was situated [near Ras Abu Somer, a 
little north of Safdjah Island]. It was founded by 
Pfcolemy Philadelphos B. c. 274, who selected it as 
the principal port of the Egyptian trade with 
India in preference to Arsinoe,^® N. N. E. of Suez, 
on account of the diflBculty and tediousness of the 
navigation down the Heroopolite Gulf. The vessels 
bound for Africa and the south of Arabia left its 
harbour about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when the North West wind which then prevailed 
carried them quickly down the Gulf. Those bound 
for the Malabar Coast or Ceylon left in July, and 
if they cleared the Red Sea before the 1st of 

10 There was another Arsinoe between Ras Dli'ib and 
Has Shukhair, lat. 28" 8' N. The few geographical 
indications added by Mr. Burgess to these comments as they 
passed through the press are enclosed in brackets. [ ] 



B,La distauce of IHOU stadia is B e r e n i k fl, wliiuli 
id to your right if jou approacli it by sea. 

Sopbember, tbey bad tbe monsoon to assist tbcir 
passage across the ocean. Myoa Hurmoa was 
distant from K o p t o s [lat. 26° N,], tfie stntion ou 
the Nilo through which it communicated with 
Alexandria, a journey of seren or eight days aloug 
B road opened through the deaerl by Philadelphos. 
The uamo M y o s H o r m o .3 is oFGreek origin, ai-d 
may signify either the Harbour of the Moose, or, 
moreprobably.of theMuasel.sinactho pearl mussel 
abonndedinitsneiglibourhood. Agatharkhides 
calls it Aphrodites Hormos, and Plitiy 
Veneris Portus. [Veneris Portus however 
was probably at Sherm Sheikh, lat, 24° 3G' N. 03' 
the coast ia Wade Jomai Island, lat. 'W 39' N., 
long. 35" 8' E,, called lambo by Pliny, and perhaps 
the Aphrodit^ Island of Ptolemy IV. V. 77.] 
Referring to this name Vincent says ; " Here if 
the reader will advert to Aphrodite, the Greek 
title of VonuB, as springing from the foam of 
the ocean, it will immediately appear that the 
Greeks were translating here, for the native term 
to this day is S*ffnuge-el-Bahri, ' sponge of the 
sea' ; and the vulgar error of the sponge being the 
foam of the sea, will immediately account lor 
Aphrodit«." 

The rival of Myoa-Hormos was B ere ni ko, a _ . 

city built by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who so named L C -- ' ' 
it in honour of his mother, who was the daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagos and AntigonS. It was in the 
same parallel with SySno and therefore not far 
ft<om the Tropic [lat. 23" 66 N.]. It stood nearly 
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These roadsteads are both situate at the farthest 
end of Egypt, and are bays of the Red Sea. 

2. The country which adjoins them on the 
right below Bereniko isBarbaria. Here the 
sea-board is peopled by the Ikhtbyophagoi, 
who live in scattered hnts built in the narrow 
gorges of the hills, and further inland are the 

at the bottom of Foul Bay {iv fidBei rod ^AKaOdprov 
KoXttov), so called from the coast being foul with 
shoals and breakers, and not from the impurity of 
its water, as its Latin name, Siniis ImmunduSf would 
lead us to suppose. Its ruins are still per- 
ceptible even to the arrangement of the streets, 
and in the centre is a small Egyptian temple 
adorned with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs of 
Greek workmanship. Opposite to the town is 
a vei»y fine natural harbour, the entrance of which 
has been deep enough for small vessels, though 
the bar is now impassable at low water. Its pros- 
perity under the Ptolemies and afterwards under 
the Romans was owing to its safe anchorage and 
its being, like Myos-Hormos, the terminus of a 
great road from Koptos along which the traffic 
of Alexandria with Ethiopia, Arabia, and India 
passed to and fro. Its distance from Koptos 
was 258 Roman miles or 11 days' journey. The 
distance between Myos-Hormos and Berenike is 
given in the Feriplus at 225 miles, but this is 
considerably above the mark. The difficulty of 
the navigation may probably have made the 
distance seem greater than it was in reality. 
(2) Adjoining Berenike was B a r b a r i a 



Berbers, iiml beyotnl lliem ihe Ag r i op^la- 
g o i and M o 8 k h o p li a g o i, tribes under 
regular government by kings Beyond tbeae 
again, and still further inland towards the west 
[la sitnated the metropolis called Merofi]. 

3. Below the Moakhophagoi. near the 
sea, lies a little trading tosvn distant from Bei'e- 
(!l Bap^apiK^ X^P") — ''"^ land about Ras Abll 
Fatima [lat. 22° 26- N.— Ptol. IV. vii. 28]. The 
reading oE the MS. is i) Tnnj/9apijf^ which Miiller 
rejects beoauBO the name nowhere occurs in any 
work, and becuuae if Barbaria is not men- 
tioned here, our author conld not afterwards 
(Section 5) say ^ SKKt, Eapffapla. Tl.e Agrio- 
phagoi who lived in the interior aro mentioned 
by Pliny (vi, 35), who saya that they lived princi- 
pally on the flesh of panthers and lions. Vincent 
writes as if instead of Aypiot/idyap the reading 
should bo AKpiSo^dyaiK locust- eaters, who are 
mentioned by Agatharkhides in hia De Mori 
Erythraeo, Section 58. Another inland tribe 
ia mentioned in connection with thorn — the M o B' 
khophagoi, who may be identified with the 
Rizophagoi or Spermatophagoi of 
the same writer, who were so named because they 
lived on roots or the tender anckera and huda 
of trees, called in Greek ftdtrxD'. Thia being a 
term applied also to the young of animals, 
Vincent was led to think that this tribe fad on 
tile brinde or fleah cut out of the living animal aa 
described by Bruoe. 

S^) To the Bouth of the Moskhophagoi lies 
Ptoloraais Theron, or, as it ia called by 
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nike about 4000 stadia, called Ptolemals 
T heron, from which, m the days of the 
Ptolemies, the hunters employed by them used 
to go up into the interior to catch elephants. In 
this mart is procnred the true (ot marine) 
tortaise- shell, and the land kind also, which, 
however, is scarce, of a white colour, and amalleir 
size. A little ivory is also sometimes qbtaiu- 
able, resembling that of A d ou 1 i. This place- 
"has no port, and is approachable oiily by boats. 

Pliny, P talemais Epi t h eras, [On Er-rih 
island, lat. 18° 9' N., long 38° 27' E., are the ruin» 
of an ancient town — probably Ptolemais Theron, — 
Miiller however places Suche here. — Ptol. I. 
viii. 1. ; TV . vii. 7 ; YIII. xvi. 10]. It was ori- 
ginally an Ethiopian village, but was extended 
and fortified by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who made 
it the depot of the elephant trade, for which its. 
situation on the skirts of the great Nubian forest, 
where these animals abounded, rendered it pecu- 
liarly suitable. The Egyptians before this had 
imported their elephants from Asia, but as the 
supply was precarious, and the cost of importa- 
tion very great, Philadelphos made the most 
tempting offers to the Ethiopian elephant-hunters 
(Elephantophngoi) to induce them to abstain from 
eating the animal, or to reserve at least a portion 
of them for the royal stables. They rejected 
however all his solicitations, declaring that even 
for' all Egypt they would not forego the luxury of 
their repast. The king resolved thereupon to pro- 
cur© his supplies by employing hmiters of his own. 



4. Len.viiig PtoleniaTa Tii6i-Bn we ai-e can- 
diluted, iiL the distance of about SOUO stadia, to 
A d o u 1 i, a regular and established port of trade 
Hituated on a deep bay the direction of wliich is 

(4) Beyond P t o 1 e m a i a TUevon occur 
A d o n I S, at a distance, according to the PeriplAs, 
of 3000 atadia — a Bomewhat escessirc estimalie, 
Tlie pince is called alao Adonlei and more 
commonly Adoulis by ancient writers [Ptol, IV, 
vii. 8; VIII, xvi. H). 16 is represented by tbe 
modem Thulla or Zula [prononiiced Aznle,— !at. 
15° 12'— 15° 15' N., long. 3!l" 36- B.].— To tbe West 
uftbis, according to Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt, 
there are to be found the remaina of an ancient 
city. It was situated on tbe A d o u 1 i k o « 
K 1 p o s (Ptol. I. xr. 11. ; IV. vii. 8), now called 
Annesloy Bay, the best entrance into Abyssinia. 
It was erroneously placed by D' An villa at Dokhnau 
or Harkiko, close to MaBawwS [lot. 15» 35' N.] 
There is much probability in the supposition that 
it was founded by a party of those Egyptians who, 
as ne learn from Herodotos (II. 30), to the number 
of 340,000 fled from their coimtry in the days of 
PsaramStikhoa (b. c. 671 — 617)and went to as great 
a distance beyond Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, as 
Mei-oii is beyond ElephantinS. This ia the aceonnt 
which Pliny (VI- 3-4) gives of its foundation, 
adding that it was the greatest emporiuni of the 
Troglodytes, and distant from P t o 1 e m a i s 
a five days' voyage, which by the ordinary reckon- 
ing is 3.500 stadia. It was au emporium for 
rhinoceros' hides, ivory and tortoise-shell. It had 
not only a large sea-borne tndlic, but was also a 
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due south. Facing this, at a distance seaward 
of about 200 stadia from the inmost recess of 
the bay, lies an island called O r e i ne (or * the 
mountainous'), which runs on either side parallel 

caravan station for the traffic of the interior of 
Africa. Under the Eomans it was the haven 
of Auxume (Ptol. IV. vii. 25, — written also 
Auxumis, Axumis), now Axum, the capital of the 
kingdom of Tigre in Abyssinia. Auxume was 
the chief centre of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides and 
aromatics. It was rising to great prosperity 
and power about the time the PeriplUs was 
written, which is the earliest work extant in which 
it is mentioned. It was probably founded by the 
Egyptian exiles already referred to. Its remain- 
ing monuments are perfectly Egyptian and not 
pastoral, Troglodytik, Greek, or Arabian in their 
character. Its name at the same time retains 
traces of the term A s m a k, by which, as we 
learn from Herodotos, those exiles were desig- 
nated, and Heeren considers it to have been one 
of the numerous priest-colonies which were sent 
out from Meroe. 

At Adouli was a celebrated monument, a 
throne of white marble with a slab of basanite 
stone behind it, both covered with Greek charac- 
ters, which in the sixth century of our era were 
copied byKosmasIndikopleustes. The 
passage in Kosmos relating to this begins 
thus: "Adule is a city of Ethiopia and the 
port of communication with A x i 6 m i s, and the 
whole nation of which that city is the capital. 
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with till! mainland. Ships, that come to trade 
with Adouli, now-a-days anchor hijre, to aToid 
being attacked from the shore ; for in former 
timea when they naed to anchor at the very 
head of the bay, beside an island called 
Diodoros, which was so cIobb to land that the 
sea was fordabie, the neighbonring barbarians, 
taking advantage of this, would run across to 
attack the ships at their moorings. At the 
distance of 20 stadia from the sea, opposite 
r e i D 6, is the village of Adouli, which is not 
of any great size, and inland from this a three 

In this port we carry on onr trade from 
Alexandria and the Elanitik Gulf. The town 
itself is about e. mile from the shore, and as you 
enter it on the Western side which leads from 
Axiom is, thero is still remaining a chair or 
throne which appertained to one of the Ptolemys 
who had subjected tbis country to his authority." 
The first portion of the inscription records that 
Ptolemy Buergetfis (S17-222 B.C.) received from 
the Troglodyte Arabs and Ethiopians certain 
elephantH which his father, the Becond king of the 
Makedouian dynasty, and himself had taken in 
hunting in the region of A d n 1 S and trained to 
war in their own kingdom. The second portion of 
the inscription commemorates the conquests of an 
anonymous Ethiopian king in Arabia and Ethiopia 
HB far as the frontier oT Egypt. Adouli, it is 
known for certain, received its name from a tribe 
BO designated which formed a part of the D a n a- 
k i I ahepherds who are still found in the ueigh- 
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days' journey is a city, K o 1 6 e, the first 
market where ivory can be procured. From 
Koloe it takes a journey of five days to reach the 
metropolis of the people called the A u x u m i- 
t a i, whereto is brought, through the province 
called Kyeneion, all the ivory obtained on 
the other side of the Nile, before it is sent on to 
Adouli. The whole mass, I may say, of the ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses which are killed to supply 
the trade frequent the uplands of the interior^ 
though at rare times they are seen near the coast, 
even in the neighbourhood of Adouli, Besides 
the islands already mentioned, a cluster consist- 

bourhood of Annesley Bay, in the island of Diset 
[lat. 15' 28^ long. 39o 45', the Diodoros perhaps 
of the Periplus] opposite which is the town or 
station of Masaw& (anc. Saba) [lat. 15° 37' N., 
long. 39** 28' E.], and also in the archipelago of 
D h a I a k, called in the Periplus, the islands of 
Alalaiou. The merchants of Egypt, we learn 
from the work, first traded at Masaww& but after- 
wards removed to Oreine for security. This is an 
islet in the south of the Bay of Masawwa, lying 
20 miles from the coast ; it is a rock as its name 
imports, and is of considerable elevation. 

A d u 1 i being the best entrance into Abyssinia, 
came prominently into notice daring the late 
Abyssinian war. Beke thus speaks of it, " In our 
recent visit to Abyssinia I saw quite enough to 
confirm the opinion I have so long entertained, 
that when the ancient Greeks founded Adule or 
Adulis at the mouth of the river Hadas, now only 
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ing of many small onea lies out in the sea to the 
right of this port, Tbey bear the name of 
A 1 a I a t o a , »nd yield the tortoises with whick 
the Ikhthyophagoi supply the market, 

5. Below Adonli, about 800 stadia, occnra 
another very deep bay, at the entrance of which 
on the right are vast accn niulations of sand, where- 
in is foond deeply embedded the Opaian stone, 
which is nofc obtainable anywhere elae. The 
king of all this country, from the Moskho- 
phagoi to the other end of Barbaria, is 
ZdskalAs, a man at once of pennriona 

a river bed except during the rains, though a 
short way above there is rain all the year round, 
they knew that they poaaeaaed one of the keys of 
Abyssinia." 

(5) At a diatance of about 100 milea beyond 
A d o n 1 i the eoast is indented by another bay now 
known aa Hanfelah bay [near K4a Hanfelah in 
lat. 14° U; long. 40° 4^ E.] about 100 miles from 
Annesley Bayandoppaaitean isbtnd cal led Daram sas 
or Hanfelah. It has wells of good water and a amall 
lakeof fresh water after the rains; the coast ia in- 
habited by the Dummoeta, a tribe of the Danakil], 
Thiaisthelocality where, and where only, the Opsiaa 
or Obsidian atone was to be found, Pliny calls it an 
unknown bay, booause traders making for the ports 
of Arabia passed it by without deyiatiog from 
their course to euter it. He was aware, aa well as 
our author, that it oontained the Opsian stone, of 
which he gives an account, already produced in the 
introduetiou. 
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Habits and of a grasping disposition, bat other- 
wise honourable in his dealings and instmcted 
in the Greek language. 

6. The articles which these places import 
are the following : — 

'Ifidria PapfiapiKa, a.yvaxf>a ra iv 'AcyuTrr^ yiv6fieva 
— Cloth undressed, of Egyptian manufacture, for 
the Barbarian market. 

SroXat * hpcrivoryrucai. — Kobes manufactured at Ar- 
sinoe. 

'ASdXXat v66oi •)(p<oiidTi,vai — Cloaks^ made of a 
poor cloth imitating a better quality, and dyed. 

AevTia — Linen s . 

A(icp($o-o-(a— -Striped cloths and fringed. Mantles 
with a double fringe. 

Aidias vaXrjs TrXciova ycvrj koX ^Xi;; fioppivris, tt^s 
yivoyi€vr)s €v AiosTroKei — Many sorts of glass or 
crystal, and of that other transparent stone 
called Myrrhina, made at Diospolis. 

*Op€txaX#cos— Yellow copper, for ornaments and 
cut into pieces to pass for money. 

MfXi€<^^a xoXta — Copper fused with honey : for 

(6, 7) From this bay the coast of the gulf, 
according to our author, has a more easterly 
direction to the Straits, the distance to which 
from AdouU is stated at 4,000 stadia, an estimate 
much too liberal. In all this eitent of coast the 
PeriplUs mentions only the bay of the Opsian- 
stones and conducts us at once from thence to 
Atialites at the straits. Strabo however, and 
Juba, and Pliny, and Ptolemy mention several 
places in this tract, such as Arsinoe, Bere- 
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euVinary vessels and cutting into bmnelets and 
anklets worn bj certain c.iflssea of women, 

EiSr((jot — Iron. Cpnaumed in making spear- 
heada for hunting the elephant and other animals 
and in making weapons of war. 

HtXiicia— HatiOlietH. 

SKfTTCpua — A dKea. 

Mdj^aipoi— Swords. 

IIOT^pia x"^'" OTpayyuXa ficyoXa — Drinking 
vessels of brass, largo and round. 

Aiji'dpioj' oXiyow— A small quantity ot denarii ; 
for the nse of merchants resident in. the country, 

O'fot ttjioiiKrivos KoJ 'IraXiicor oO iroXiif — Wine, 
Laodikean, i.e. Syrian, from I/aodike, (now Latakia) 
and Italian, but not much. 

'EXnioi; oh iroXii — Oil, but not mucll. 

KUTtirKitiairiifPai — Gold and silver jjlatc made ac- 
cording to the fashion of the country for the king. 

'ASdXXai — Cloaks for riding or for the camp. 

Kjivyiiiai dTrXoI — Dresses simply made of sfeina 
with the hair or for on. These two articles of dresa 
are not of much value. 

nikS, EpideiroB, the Grove of Eumenfia, 
the Chase of Fnthangelos, the Territory of the 
Elephantophagoi, ic. The straits are called by 



)ck), a word 
1 eound to the Latin 
explained to mean 
IV. vii. fi; VJII. 
Vincent remarks, 
" makes no mention of DeirS, hut observes that 
the point of contraction ia close to Abalitoa 



Ptolemy DeirSorD5re(!: 
which from its resemblance 
IHrae has sometimes been 
" the terrible." (I. xv, 11 : 
12). "The PenphU, 
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Tbese articles are imported from tbe interior 
parts of Ariak^ : — 
^Brjpos 'lubiKos — Tndian iron. 
2r6iJLc»fMi — Sharp blades. 

— Monakhe,*' Indian cotton cloth of great width. 
2ayfjtarojrjvai — Cotton for stufl&ig. 
Ilcpifco/xara— Sashes or girdles. 
Kavi/aicat^Dresses of skin with thebairor for on. 
Mokoxi'Va. — Webs of cloth mallow-tinted. 
^vboves 'oklyai — Fine muslins ins small cpciantity. 
AaKKDt )^<ofjtdTtvos — Gum-lac : yielding Iiako. 

The aniades locally produced for export are 
ivory, tortoise-shell, amd rhinoceros. . Most of 
the goods which supply the market arrire any 
time from January to September — ^that is, from 
Tybi to Th6th. The best season, however, for 
jships from Egypt to put in here is about the 
month of September. 

or the Abalitik mart ; it is from this mart that 
the coast of Africa falling down first to the South 
and curving afterwards towards the East is styled 
the Bay of Aualites by Ptolemy, (IV. vii. 
10, 20, 27, 30, 39,) but in the Pmp/^s^ this name 
is confined to a bay immediately beyond the 
Btraits which D'Anville has likewise i-nserted in 
his map, but which I did not fully understand 
till I obtained Captain Cook's chart and found it 
perfectly consistent with the PeiipMs.** It is the 
gulf of Tejureh or Zeyla. 

" Bruce> Travels^ vol. III., p. 62.— J. B. 



7. From this bay the Arabicm Golf trends 
eastward, and at AnalitSs is contracted to 
itfl nfltroweat. At a distance of about 4000 
stadia y/mn. Adouli), if yon still Bail along the 
samecoast, yonreacliotliermartBof Bar bari a, 
called the marts beyond (/ftflS'i'ut(»), which occur 
in Buccessive order, and which, though harbour- 
less, aSbrd at certain seasons of the year good 
and safe anchorage. The lirst district you come 
to is that cailed Analites, where the passage 
across the strait to the opposite point of Arabia 
is ahorteet. Here is a amalj port of trade, 
called, like the district, A n a 1 i t e s, ivhich 
can be approached only by little boats and rafts. 
The imports of this place are — 

'YaXfi TiiSia KriiiiiitTos — Flint glass of various 

[XuXo's] AiomokiTiK^s B^rtKor— Juice of the sour 
grape of Dioapolia. 

The tract of Eonntry extending from the Straits 
to Capo Aromata (now Guard&fui) is called 
at the preaant day A d e 1. It is described by 
Strabo (XVI. iv. 14), who copies hia account of it 
from Artemidoroa. He mcntiona no emporium, 
nor any of the namea which occur in the PeriplTi^ 
except the haven of Daphnons. [Bandar Mariyah, 
lat. 11° 46' N., long. 50' 38' B.] He supplies 
liowover many partiouJars regarding the region 
which are lefc unnoticed by our author as having 
no reference to commerce — particulars, Lowover, 
which prove that these parts which were resorted 
to in the times of the Ftolemiea for elephant- bunt- 
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I/iarta fiap^apiKo. avfifiiKra yeyvajijiepa — Cloths 
of different kinds worn in Barbaria dressed by 
the fuller. 

Slros — Com. 

Olvos — Wine. 

Kaa-airepos oXiyos — A little tin. 

The exports, which are sometimes conveyed 
on rafts across the straits by the Berbers 
themselves to O k e li s and M o n z a on the 
opposite coast, are— 

'ApSfiara — Odoriferous gums. 

'EXfc^aff *o\iyos — Ivory in small quantity. 

X€\a>vTj — Tortoise-shell. 

^fjLvpva ikaxloTT) bia^cpovtra be rrjs oXXiyy — Myrrh 
in very small quantity, but of the finest sort. 

MdK€Lp — Macer. 

The barbarians forming the population of the 
place are rude and lawless men. 

ing were much better known to the ancients than 
they were till quite recently known to ourselves. 
Ptolemy gives nearly the same series of names 
(IV. vii. 9, 10) as the PeriplUs, but with some dis- 
crepancies in the matter of their distances which 
he does not so accurately state. His list is : D ^ r e, 
a city ; Abalitesor Aualites, a mart ; M a 1 a 6, 
a mart ;Moundou or Mondou, a mart ; 
MondoUy an island ; Mosulon, a cape and a mart ; 
Kobe, a mart; Elephas, a mountain; Ak- 
kanai or Akannai, a mart; A rom at a, a cape 
and a mart. 

The mart of Abalitesis represented by the 
modern Z e y la [lat. iT 22^ N., long. 43* 29' E., 
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8. Beyond Analites there is another mart, 
superior to it, called M a 1 a d, at a distance 
by sea of 800 stadia. Tho anchorage is an 
open road, sheltered, however, by a cape protrtid- 
ing eastward. The people are of a more peace- 
able disposition than their neighboars. The 
imports are such as have been already spociQed, 
with the addition of — 

UXclovtt x'lwi'tr — ^TunicH in great qnaatity. 

£iiyo( 'AptTtvoj/nKal ffyvaiifiivoi, xal fft^a/ifiivat — 

Coarse cloaks (or blankets) manufactured at Arsi- 
Do3, prepared by the fuller and dyed. 

Mfkit(fi6a d^l■x^.— A few utenaila made of copper 
fnaed with honey, 

Si'Bjjpo! — Iron. 

Aijcdpior' ov vokii jipvo'iitivTC Kal d^vpavv — Specie, 
— gold and Bilrer, but not much. 

The exports from this locality are — 

S/ivpm— My rrh . 

Aiffai-os 6 irtpaTiKis oXlyat — Frankincense wAicS | 
weadl peralic,i.e. from beyond tho straits, a little | 

«rf^ 

79 miles from the straits.] On tho N. shore of the 
gulf are Abaltt and Tejureh. Abalifc ia 43 miles 
from the strait a, and Tejureh 2? miles from 



Ababt. This 
and the Zale 
Petipl&i it wa 
has fixed it mo 
them of 50 or 6 
(8) Malafi 
Abalitfis, from 



the Zouileh of Ebn Haukal 
; h of Idrisi. According to tho 

near the straits, but Ftolemy 
e correctly at the distance from 
I miles. 

as a mart was much superior to 
which our author estimates its 



distance to be S(IO stadia, though it i 
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Katrtria <rK\ripoT€pa — Cinnamon of a hard grain. 

AovaKa — Douaka {an inferior kind of cinnamon) , 

KdyKafiov — The gum (for fumigation) kangka- 
man. * Dekamalli/ gum. 

MaKcip — The spice macer, which is carried to 
Arabia. 

2o>fjuiTa (nravltos — Slaves, a few. 

9. Distant from M a 1 a 6 a two days' sail is 
the trading .port of M o u n d o u, where ships 
find a safer anchorage by mooring at an island 
which lies very close to shore. The exports 
and imports are similar to those of the preced- 
ing marts, with the addition of the fragrant gum 
called Mohrotou, a peculiar product of the place. 
The native traders here are uncivilized in their 
manners. 

10. After MoundoUjif you sail eastward 
as before for two or three days, there comes 

greater. From the description he gives of its 
situation it must be identified with Berbereh 
[lat. 10** 25' N., long. 45' T E.]now the most 
considerable mart on this part of the coast. 
Vincent erroneously places it between Zeyla and 
the straits. 

(9) The next mart after Malao is M o u n d o u, 
which, as we learn from Ptolemy, was also the 
name of an adjacent island— that which is now 
called Meyet or Burnt-island [lat. IP 12^ N., 
long. 47** 17^ E., 10 miles east of Bandar Jedid]. 

(10) At a distance beyond it of two or three 
days' sail occurs M o s u 1 o n , which is the name 
both of a mart and of a promontory. It is mentioned 
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nest M o B u 1 1 on, where itia difficult tu anchor. 
It imports the eame sorts of commoditieB oa 
have been already mentioned, and also utensils 
of silver and others of iron bat not so many, 
and glass-ware. It exports a vast amount 
of cinnamon (whence it ia a port requiring / 
shipa of heavy bnrden) and other fragrant ' 
and aromatic products, besides tortoise shell, 
bat in no great quantity, and the incense 
caUed. mokrolou inferior to that of Monndou, and 
frankincenHe brought from parts further dis- 

by Pliny {VI. 3-i), who Bays ; " Further on is the 
bay of Abalitee, the island of Diodorus 
and other islands which are desert. On the main- 
land, which has also deserts, occur a town Gaza 
[Bandar Gazim, long. 49° 13' E.], the promontory 
and port of Moaylon, whence cinnamon ia 
exported. Sesostris led bis army to this point 
and no further. Some writers place one tonn of 
Ethiopia beyond ib, Baricaza, which lies on the 
ooast. According to Jnba the Atlantic Sea 
begins at the promontory of Mossylon." Jaba 
evidently confounded this promontory with Cape 
Aromata, and Ptolemy, perhaps in consequence, 
makes its projection more considerable than it is. 
D'Anville and GoEselin thought M o s s u 1 o n 
was sit^ted near the promontory Mete, where 
is a river, called the Seal, which they supposed 
preserved traces of the name of MosEulon. This 
position however cannot ba reconciled with the 
distances niven in the Peripliis, which would lead 
uB to look for it where Guesele is placed iu the 
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tant, and ivory and myrrh though in small 
quantity. 

11. After leaving Mosullon, and sailing 
past a place called iN^eiloptolemaios, and 
past Tapatege and the Little Laurel-grove, 
you are conducted in two days to Cape E 1 e- 

latest description given of this coast. Vincent on 
very inadequate grounds would identify it with 
Barbara or Barbara. [Miillar places it at Bandar 
Bartha and Ras Antarah, long. 49° 35' E.] 

(11) After Mosulon occurs Cape Elephant, 
at soma distance beyond Neiloptolemaios, 
Tapatege, and the Little Laurel-grove. At the 
Capa is a river and the Great Laural-grove called 
A k a n n a i. Strabo in his account of this coast 
mentions a Neilospotamia which however can 
hardly be referred to this particular locality 
which pertains to the region through which the 
Khori or San Pedro flows, of which Idrisi (I. 45) 
thus writes : " At two journeys* distance from 
Markah in the desert is a river which is subject 
to risings like the Nile and on the banks of which 
they sow dhorra." Regarding Cape Elephant 
Vincent says, " it is formed by a mountain conspi- 
cuous in the Portuguese charts under the name 
of Mount Felix or Pelles from the native term 
Jibel Fil, literally, Mount Elephant. The cape 
[Ras Filik, 800 ft. high, lat. IT hT N., long. 50^ 
37' E.] is formed by the land jutting up to the 
North from the direction of the coast which is 
nearly East and West, and from its northern- 
most point the land falls off again South-East to 
R&s *Asir — Cape Guardaf un, the Aromata of the 
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p b a n t. Here ia a sti-eam called E 1 e p h a u t 
River, and the Great Lanrel-grovo called A kau- 
nai, where, and where odI^, is producpd the 
puraiic'^aS^ncehsB. "The supply is most abun- 
dant, and it ia of the very finest qnality. 

12. Afterthis, the coast now iuclining to the 
Bonth, succeeds the mart of A r & m a t a, and a 
aucients. We learn from Captain Saris, au Eng- 
lish .navigator, that there is a river at Jibel FII. 
In the year 1611 he stood into a bay or harbour 
there which he represents as having a safe 
entrance fur three ships abreast : he adds also that 
several sorts of guma veiy awcet in burning were 
still puwhased by the Indian ships from Cambay 
which touched here for that purpose in their 
passage to Mocha." The passage in the Psripiit 
where these places are mentioned is very corrupt. 
Vincent, who regards the greater Daphnon 
(Laurel-grove) as a river called A k a n n a i, says, 
" Neither place or distance is assigned to any 
of these names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnon and Elephant to the synonymous town 
and cape; and these may be reprosetited by the 
modern Mete and Santa Pedro." [Miillor places 
Elephas at Eas el Ftl, long, 50' 37' E., and Akan- 
nai at UlQIah Bandar, long. 50" 55' E., but they 
may be represented by Eaa Ahileh, where a river 
enters through a lagoon in ll" 46', and Bonah 
a town with wells of good water in lat. 11° 58' N., 
long. SCSI-B.] 

(12) Wo come now to the great projection 
Cape Aromata, which is a continnation of Mount 
Elephant. It is called in Arabic Jord Hsfiln 
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bluff headland running out eastward whidi 
forms the termination of the Barbarine coast. 
The roadstead is an open one, and at certain 
seasons dangerous, as the place lies exposed to 



or Ras Asir ; in Idrisi, Carfouna, whence the 
name by which it is generally known. [The South 
point 11^ 4(y is R&s Shenarif or Jerd ' Hafftu = 
the N. point ir 5V is R&s 'Asir.] It formed 
the limit of the knowledge of this coast in the 
time of Strabo, by whom it is called Notou 
K e r a s or South Horn. It is described as a 
very high bluff point and as perpendicular as if 
it were scai'ped. [Jerd HafUn is 2500 feet high.] 
The current comes round it out of the gulf with 
such violence that it is not to be stemmed with- 
out a brisk wind, and during the South- West 
Monsoon, the moment you are past the Cape to 
the North there is a stark calm with insufferable 
heat. The current below Jerd Hafthi is noticed by 
the Periplus as setting to the South, and is there 
perhaps equally subject to the change of the 
monsoon. With this account of the coast from 
the straits to the great Cape may be compared 
that which has been given by Strabo, XYI. iv. 14 : 
" From D e i r e the next country is that which 
bears aromatic plants. The first produces myrrh 
and belongs to the Ichthyophagi and 
Creophagi. It bears also the persea, peach or 
Egyptian almond, and the Egyptian fig. Beyond is 
L i cha, a hunting ground for elephants. There 
are also in many places standing pools of rain- 
water. When these are dried up, the elephants 
with their trunks and tusks dig holes and find 



tlie nortli wind. A coming storm gives warning 
of its approach hj g. peculiar prognostic, for the 
sea turns turbid at the bottom and changea it« 
colour. Wbi-n this occurs, all hasten for refuge 

water. On this coast there are two Teiy large 
lakes extending as far as the promontory Pytho- 
lauB. One of them contains salt water and ia 
called a sea ; the other fresh water and is the 
haunt of hippopotami and crocodiles. On the 
margin grows the papyrus. The ibis is seen in 
the neighbourhood ot this place. Nest is the 
country which produces frankincense ; it has a 
promontory and a temple with a grore of poplars. 
In the inland parts is a tract along the banks of a 
river bearing the name of I a i e, and another that 
of N i 1 u e, both of which produce myrrh and frank- 
incense. Also a lagoon tilled with water from the 
mountains. Next tbe watch-post of the Lion and 
the port of FyfchangeluB. The next tract 
bears the false cassia. There are many tracts 
in succession on the sides of rivers on which 
Frankincense grows, and rivers extending to the 
cinnamon country. The river which bounds this 
tract produces rushes (i^Xout) in great abundance. 
Then follows another river and the port of 
DaphnuB, and a valley called Apollo's which 
bears besides frankincense, myrrh and cinnamon. 
The latter is more abundant in places far in the 
interior. Next is the mountain Elephas, a 
mountain projecting into the sea and a creek ; theii 
follows the large barbonr ofPsygmus, a water- 
ing place called that of Cynocophali and tbe 
last promontory of this coast Not u-c eras (or the 
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to the great promontory called T a b a i, whicb 
aflfords a secure shelter. The imports into this 
marl are such as have been already mentioned ; 
while its products are cinnamon, gizeir (^afinm' 
sort of cinnamon), asuph^ (an ordinary sort). 

Southern Horn). After doubling this cape towards 
the south we have no more descriptions of harbours 
or places because nothing is known of the sea-coast 
beyond this point." [Bohn's Transh^ According 
to Gosselin, the Southern Horn corresponds with 
the Southern Cape of Bandel-caus, where com- 
mences the desert coast of Ajan, the ancient 
Azania. 

According to the Periplus Cape A r 6 m a t a 
marked the termination of Barbaria and the 
beginning of Azania. Ptolemy however dis- 
tinguishes them differently, defining the former as 
the interior and the latter as the sea-board of the 
region to which these names were applied. 

The description of the Eastern Coast of Africa 
which now follows is carried, as has been already 
noticed, as far as B. h a p t a, a place about 6 degrees 
South of the Equator, but which Yincent places 
much farther South, identifying it with Kilwa. 

The places named on this line of coast are: 
a promontory called Tabai, a Khersonesos; 
O p 6 n e, a mart ; the Little and the Great A p o- 
kopa; the Little and the Great Coast; the 
D r o m i or courses of A z a n i a (first that of 
Serapion, then that of N i k 6 n) ; a number of 
rivers ; a succession of anchorages, seven in num- 
ber ; the Paralaoi islands ; a strait or canal ; 
the island ofMenouthias; and then Bh a p t a. 



fragrant gums, magia, moto {an iiifartor ciniia- 
i/ion), and fi'ankincense. 

13. If, on sailing from T a b a i, yon follow 
the coast of the peniasnla formed iy the pro- 
montory, yon are carried by the force of a strong 
current to another mar6 400 stadia distant, called 
p fl n e. which imports the commodities already 
mentioned, bnt produces most abundantly cin- 



beyond which, as the author conceiyed, the ocean 
curved round Africa until it met and amalgamated 
with the Hesperian or Western Ocean. 

(13) Tahfti, to which the inhftbitants of thcGreat 
Cape fled for refuge on the approach of a storm, 
cannot, as Vincent aud others have supposed, he 
Cape Orfui, for it lay at too grciit a distance for 
the purpose. The projection is meant which the 
Arabs call Banna. [Or, Tabai may be identified 
with S&i Shouarif, lat. 11° 40' NJ Tabai, Muller 
suggests, may be a corruption for Tabannai. 

" From the foreigu term Banna," he says, 
" certain Greeks in the manner of their countrymen 
invented Panes orPanon or Pano or Panoua 
Kome. Thus in Ptolemy (1. 17 and IV. 7) after 
Aromata follows Panon Eome, which Mannert 
has identified with Benna. [Khor Bauneh ia a salt 
lake,withaTillage,in3ideIl&s AliBeshgfil, lat. 11''9' 
N., long. 61 •• 9' B.] Stephenof Byzantium may be 
compared, who speaks of P a n o 8 as a yillage oti 
the Red Sea which is also called Panon." The 
conjecture, therefore, of Letrouniiia that Panon 
KomS derived its name from the large apes 
fonnd there, called Panes, TallB to the gromid. 
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namon, spice, moto, slaves of a very superior 
sort, chiefly for the Egyptian market, and tor- 
toise-shell of small size but in large quantity 
and of the finest quality known. 

14. Ships set sail from Egypt for all these 
ports beyond the straits about the month of 
July — that is, Epiphi. The same markets are 
also regularly supplied with the products of 
places far beyond them — A r i a k e and B a r u- 
g a z a. These products are — 

'SiTos — Com, 

*Opvfa^»— Eice, 

BovTvpov — Butter, i. e. ghi. 

"EXaiov a-rjadfiivov — Oil of sesamum. 

'Odoviov rj T€ yiova\r] Koi fj a-ay}iaToyr]vr) — Fiue 

O p 6 n e was situated on the Southern shores 
of what the Periplus calls a Khersonese, which 
can only be the projection now called B a s 
HafAn or Cape D'Orfui (lat. 10** 25^ N.)- 
Ptolemy (I. 17) gives the distance of Opone 
from Pan on K 6m e at a 6 days' journey, from 
which according to the Periplus it was only 
400 stadia distant. That the text of Ptolemy is 
here corrupt cannot be doubted, for in his tables 
the distance between the two places is not far from 
that which is given in the Periplus. Probably, 
as Miiller conjectures, he wrote 6b6v rjixepas (a day's 
journey) which was converted into obov fjp.€p, i (a 
eix-days' journey). 

(14) At this harbour is introduced the mention 
of the voyage which was annually made between 

*" From the Tamil ariH, rice deprived of the hask. — 
Caldwell. 
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coUon called MonakM, and a coarue Itind For 
stuffing called Sagnuilogene, 

Ilfpifiiipira — Sasbea or girdles. 

M(X( ri KoKapivot rh Xeydf«i'o» aoKxapt^ — Tha 
honey of a reed, called 3*gar. 

Some traders undertake voyages for this 
conuaercB expressly, while others, as they sail 
along tUa coaab we are describiwj, exchange 
their cargoes for Bach others aa they can proonre. 
There is no king who reigas paramount over all 
this region, but each separate seat of trade is 
ruled by an independent despot of its own. 

15. After Op6n5, the coast now trending 
more to the soath, yon come fii-st to what are 
called the little and the great A p o k o p a (or 
Bluffs) of 'A z a u i a, where there are no har- 

(he coast of India and Africa in days previaiiB to 
the appearance of the Greeke on the Indian Ocean, 
which has already been referred to. 

(1-5) After leaving O p un e the coast first runs 
dne south, then bends to the south-west, and here 
begins the coast which is called the Little and the 
Great Apokopa or BluITa of Aiania, tha 
voyage along which occupies six days. This rooky 
ooast, as we learn from recent explorations, begins 
atRisMabber [about iat. 9° 25' N,], which is 
between70 and 80 milesdistant fromRas Haflln and 
extends only toRd s-ul-K h oil [about Iat. 7° 45' 
N.], which is distant from R4s Mubber about 140 
miles or a voyage of three or four days only. The 
length of this rocky coast (called H a z i n e by the 
Arabs) is therefore much exaggerated in the Pwi- 
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boars, but only roads in which ships can conre- 
nientlj anchor. The navigation of this coast, 
the direction of which is now to the south- 
west, occupies six days. Then follow the Little 
Coast and the Great Coast, occupying other six 
days, when in due order succeed the D r o m o i 

pias. From this error we may infer that our author, 
who was a very careful observer^hadnot personally 
visited this coast. Ptolemy, in opposition to Mari- 
nes as well as the PeripluSy recognizes but one 
A p o k o p a, which he speaks of as a bay. MiilTer 
concludes an elaborate note regarding the A p o^ 
k o p a by the following quotation from the work of 
Owen, who made the exploration already referred to, 
** It is strange that the descriptive term H a z i n e 
should have produced the names A j a n, A z a n 
and A z a n i a in many maps and charts, as the 
country never had any other appellation than 
Barra Somali or the land of the S o m S. 1 i, 
a people who have never yet been collected under 
one government, and whose limits of subjection 
are only within bow-shot of individual chiefs. 
The coast of Africa from the Red Sea to the river 
Juba is inhabited by the tribe called Som&li. 
They are a mild people of pastoral habits and 
confined entirely to the coast ; the whole of the 
interior being occupied by an un tameable tribe of 
savages called G a 1 1 a." 

The coast which follows the A'p o k o p a, called 
the Little and the Great Aigialos or Coast, 
ij5 so desolate that, as Vincent remarks, not a 
name occurs on it, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, nor the least trace of commerce to be 
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^r Courses) of A uania, tbe one going 
by the liame of Sai'apiou, and the other 
by that ofNikon. Proceeding thence, you 
pass the months of numerous rivers, Eind. a sue- 
cession of otlier I'oadsteads lying apart one 
from another a day's distance either by aea or by 

found. Yet it is of great extent — a sis days' 
voyage according to the PeriphU, but, according 
to Ptolemy, who is here more correct, a voyage of 
eight days, for, as we bare seen, tbe Peripl4s has 
unduly eitended the Apokopato the South. 

Nest follow the Dromoi or Courses of 
Azania, the fir^t called that of Seraplon 
and the other that of Nikon. Etoleniy inter- 
poses a bay between the Great Coast and the port 
of Sq rap ion, on which he atatea there was 
an emporium called Essina — -a day's sail dis- 
tant from that port. Easina, it would therefore 



1st have bi 
bfi [J^gadoxi 
by the Arabs somewhere 
The station called that of N i k 6 
appears in Ftolemy as the 



omewhere near where 

lat, 3° 3' NO was built 

the eighth century i.D. 

n the FeriplAi 

of TouibS. 



These names are not, as some have supposed, of 
Greek origin, but distortions of the native appel- 
lations of the places into names familiar to Greek 
ears. Tbnt the Greeks had founded any settle- 
meuts here is altogether improbable. At the 
time when the Perip/iw was written all the trade 
of these parts waa in the hands of the Arabs of 
Mouza, The port of Sorapidn may be 
placed at a promontory which occurs in 1* 10' 
of N. hit. From this, T o n i k e, aeeording ta 
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land. There are seven of them altogether, and 
they reach on to the Pnralaoi islands and the 
narrow strait called the Canal, beyond which, 
where the coast changes its direction from south- 
west slightly more to soath, yon are conducted 

by a voyage of two days and two nights to M e- 

• — 

the tables of Ptolemy, was distant 45', and its 
position must therefore have agreed with that of 
Torre or Torra of our modern maps. 

Next occurs & saccession of rivers »nd road- 
steads, seven in number, which being passed we- 
are conducted to the Puralaan Islands, and 
what is called a canal or channel (biapv^). These- 
islands are not mentioned elsewhere. They can 
readily be identiBed with the two called M a n d a 
and La m o Uy which are situate at the mouths of 
large rivers, and are separated from the mainland 
and from each other by a naiTow channel. Vin- 
cent would assign a Greek oi'igin to the name of 
these islands. " With a very slight alteration,.*' 
he says, '*€rf^the reading, the Puralian Islands 
(nop aXiov, marine fire,) are the islands of the 
Fiery Ocean, and nothing seems more consonant 
to reason than for a Greek to apply the name of 
the Fiery Ocean to a spot which was the centre- 
of the Torrid Zone and subject to the perpendi- 
enlar rays of an equinoctial sun." [The Juba 
islands ran along the coast from Jaba to about 
Lat. 1* 50' S., and Manda bay and island is in Lat. 
2^ 12^ S.] 

Beyond these islands occurs, after a voyage 
of two da)' s and two nights, the island of Me- 
nouthiasor Henouthesias, which it ha» 



n o n t h i a a, an inland Btrutcliing towards EQiiset, 
and distant Trom fhe mainland about 300 stadia. 
It J8 low-lying and woody, has rivers, and a 
vast variety of birda, and yields the mountain 
tortoise, but it lias no wild beasts nfc all, except 
only crocodiles, which, however, are quite 

been found difflcnlt to identify with any certainty, 
" It IB," Bays Vincent. " the Eile iiedioiameHoulheeiat 
of the PenplAs, a, term egi'egionaly strange and 
corrupted, but out of wliich the commentatore 
unanimously collect Meaoothias, whatever may be 
the fateof theremuiniog syllables. Tbutthis Me- 
noothias," he continues, " must have been one of 
the Zangibar islands is indubitable; for the dis- 
tance from the coast o( all three, Pemba, Zangibar, 
and Momfia, affords a character which is indeiiblej 
a chai-acter applicable to no other island from 
Guardafui to Madagascar." Ho then identifies 
it with the island of Zangibar, lat. 6° S' S., in pre- 
ference to Pemba, S" 6' S,, which lay too far out 
of the course, and in preference to Momfia, 7" 50' 
S. (though more doubtfully), because of its being 
by no means conspicuous, whereas Zangibar was 
BO promiueut and obvious above the other two, 
that it might well attract the particular attention 
of navigators, aud its distance from the mainland 
is at the same time so nearly in accordance with 
that given in the Periph'n as to counterbalance all 
other objectiouB. A writer in Smith's ClatsKal 
Geograpliy, who seems to have overlooked the in- 
dietitians of the distances both of Ptolemy aud the 
PeriphU, assigns it a position much further to the 
north than is reconcilable with these distances. 
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harmless. The hoats are here made of plank» 
sewn together attached to a keel formed of a 
single log of wood, and these are used for fishing 
and for catching turtle. This is also caught in 
another mode, peculiar to the island, by lower- 
ing wicker- baskets instead of nets, and fixing 

He places it about a degree south from the mouth 
of the River Juba or Govind, just where an open- 
ing in the coral-reefs is now found. " The coast- 
ing voyage," he says, ** steering S. W., reached the 
island on the east side — a proof that it was close 
to the main. . . . It is true the navigator 
says it was 300 stadia from the mainland ; but as 
there is no reason to suppose that he surveyed 
the island, this distance must be taken to signify 
the estimated width of the northern inlet separat- 
ing the island from the main, and this estimate 
is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Juba 
islands and along this coast. The formation of 
the coast of B. Africa in these latitudes — where 
the hills or dpwns upon the coast are all formed 
of a coral conglomerate comprising fragments 
of madrepore, shell and sand, renders it likely 
that the island which was close to the main 16 or 
17 centuries ago, should now be united to it. 
Granting this theory of gradual transformation of 
the coast-line, the Menouthias of the PeriplUs 
may be supposed to have stood in what is now 
the rich garden-land of S h a m b a, where the 
rivers carrying down mud to mingle with the 
marine deposit of coral drift covered the choked- 
up estuary with a rich soil." 
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tliem against the moatha of the cavernous 
rocks which lie out ia the sea confronting the 



16. At the distance of a two days' sail from 
this island lies the last of the marts of Asania, 
called R h a p t a, a name which it derives 
from the sewn boats just mentioned. Ivory is 
procured here in the greatest abnndance, and 
also turtle. The indigenous inhabitants are 

The island is said in the Periphie to oxtacd 
towards the West, but this does not hold good 
either in the case ot Zangibar or any other island 
in this part of the coast. Indeed there is no one 
of Ihom in which at the present day all the 
cfaaracteriBtica ofMeuouthiaa are found com- 
bined. M o m fi a, for iaytance, which resembles 
it somewhat in name, and which, as modem 
travellers tell us, is almost entirely occupied with 
birds and covered with their dung, does not 
possess any strcama of watei» These are found 
in Zangibar. Tbe author may perhaps have con- 
fusedly blended together tlie accounts he had 
received from his Arab iuEormanta. 

(15) We arrive nest and finally ab Rhapta, the 
last emporium on tbe coast known to the author. 
Ptolemy mentions uot only a city of this name, 
but also a river and a promontory. Tbe name 
is Greek (from paTrnti', to sew), atid was applied 
to the place because the vessels there in use 
were raised from bottoms consisting ot single 
trunks of trees hy the addition of planks which 
were sewn together with the fibres of the cocoa. 
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men of huge stature, who live apart from each 
other, every man ruling like a lord his own 
domain. The whole territory is governed by 
the despot of Mopharitis, because the 
sovereignty over it, by some right of old standing, 
is vested in the kingdom of what is called the 
First Arabia. The merchants of M o u z a fiarm 
its revenues from the king, and employ in trading 
with it a great many ships of heavy burden, 
on board of which they have Arabian command- 
ers and factors who are intimately acquainted 
with the natives and have contracted marriage 

*' It is a singular fact," as Vincent remarks, " that 
this peculiarity should be one of the first objects 
which attracted the attention of the Portuguese 
upon their reaching this coast. They saw them 
first at Mozambique, where they were called 
Almeidas, but the principal notice of them in 
most of their writers is generally stated at 
Kilwa, the very spofe which we have supposed to 
receive its name from vessels of the same con- 
struction." Vincent has been led from this coinci- 
dence to identify Rhapta with Kilwa [lat. 8" 50' S.]. 
Miiller however would place it not so far south, 
but somewhere in the Bay of Zangibar. The 
promontory of Rh a p t u m, he judges from the 
indications of the Periplus to be the projection 
which closes the bay in which lies the island of 
Zangibar, and which is now known as Moinano- 
k a 1 A or Point Pouna, lat. 7° S. The parts beyond 
this were unknown, and the southern coast of 
Africa, it was accordingly thought by the ancient 
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witli them, and know their Jangnage and tbe 
narigation of the coatit. 

17. The articles imported into these marts 
are principally javelins mannfaclnred at Monaa, 
hatchets, knivea, awls, and crown glass of variooa 
Borta, to which must be added corn and wino 
in no Bmall qnantity landed at particular porta, 
not for sale, but to entertain and thei-eby con- 
ciliate the barbarians. The articles which these 
places export are ivory, in great abandance 
but of inferior quality to that obtained at 
Adouli, rhinoceros, and tortoise- a hell of fine 
quality, second only to the Indian, and a little 
naiiplitts. 

geographars, began here. Another cape however 
is meutioned by Ptolemy remoter than Ehoptum 
and called Frasum (that is the Green Cape) 
which may perhaps bo Cape Delgado, which is 
noted for ita lusuriaat vegetation. The same author 
calls the people of R h a p t s, the R h a p s i o i 
A i t h i o p e s. They are descrihed in the Peripjijg 
as men of lofty stature, and this is still a charac- 
teristic of the Africans ot this coast. The 
It h a p a i i wore, in the days of our author, subject 
to the people of M o n z a in Arabia just as their 
descendants are at the present day subject to tho 
Sultan of Maakat. Their commerce moreover still 
maintains its ancient characterietics. It is the 
African who still builds and roans the ships while 
the Arab is the navigator and eapercargo. Tha 
ivory ia still of inferior quality, and the turtle is 
still captured at certain parts of the coast. 
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18. These marts, we may say, are about the 
last on the coast of A z a n i a — the coast, that is, 
which is on your right as you sail south from 
Berenike. For beyond these parts an ocean? 
hitherto unexplored, curves round towards sun- 
set, and, stretching along the southern ex- 
tremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, amalga- 
mates with the Western Sea. 

1 9. To the left, again, of B e r e n i k e, if you 

(18, 19) Our author having thus described the 
African coast as far southward as it was known on 
its Eastern side, reverts to Berenike and enters 
at once on a narrative of the second voyage — ^that 
which was made thence across the Northern head 
of the gulf and along the coast of Arabia .to the em- 
porium of M o u z a near the Straits. The course 
is first northward, and the parts about Berenike 
as you bear away lie therefore now on your left hand. 
Having touched atMyos Hormos the course 
on leaving it is shaped eastward across the gulf by 
the promontory P h a r a n, and LeukeKome^^ 
is reached after three or four days' sailing. This 
was a port in the kingdom of the Nabathaeans 
(the Nebaioth of Scripture), situated perhaps near 
the mouth of the Elanitic Gulf or eastern arm of 
the Red Sea, now called the Gulf of Akabah, 
Much difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
its exact position, since the encroachment of the 
land upon the sea has much altered the line of 
coast here. Mannert identified it with the modern 
Y e n b o [lat. 24° 5' N., long. 38' 3^ E., the port 

'• Meaning white village. 



sail eastward ft'oui M y o 8-H o r m o a ecroBa tlie 
adjat^ent gulf for two diiys, or perhaps tliree, you 
arrive at a place haTuig a port and a, fortress 
which is called Leukfi K6m6, and forming the 
point of communication with Petra, the residence 
ofMalikhaa, the king of the N^abattcans. It 
ranks as an emporium of trado, since small 
vessels come to it laden with mercliandize Irom 
Arabia; and hence an officer ia depnted to 

of Medina], Gosaelin with Mowilah [lat. 27° 
Sff N., long. 35° 28' E.,] Vincent with Ejnounah 
[lat. 28° 3' N„ long. 35° 13' E.-the Onno of 
Ftulemy], Rsichhard vrith IstabelA n tai, and 
Rijppel with Wejh [lat. 26' 13' N., long. 36° 
27' E]. Miiller prefers the opinion held by Bocbart, 
D'Anville, Quatremere, Noel dea Vergers, and 
Eitter, who agree in placing it at the port called 
Hanara [lat. 24° &9' N,, long. 37" 16' E.) men- 
tioned by Idrisi (I. p. 33'2), who describes it as a 
village inhabited by merchants carrying on a con- 
siderable trade in earthen vases mannt'actured at 
a clay-pifc in their neighhonrhood. Near it lies 
the island oFHaasani [Int. 2-1" 59' N., long. 
37° 3- E,]. which, as Wellatcd reports, is con- 
epicnons from its while appearance. L e a k S 
K o m § is mentioned by various ancient authors, 
as for instance Strabo, who, in a passage where- 
in he recounts the misfortunes which befel the 
expedition which Aelios led into Nabathaca, 
speaks of the place as a large mart to which and 
from which the camel traders travel with ea.se 
and in safety from Petra and back to Potra 
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collect the duties which are levied on imports 
'at the rate of twenty-five per cent, of their 
value, and also a centurion who commands the 
garrison by which the place is protected. 

20. Beyond this mart, and quite contiguous 
to it, is the realm of Arabia, which stretches to a 
great distance along the coast of the Red Sea. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, some speaking 
the same language with a certain degree of 

with so large a body of men and camels as to 
differ in no respect from an army. 

The merchandize thus conveyed from L e u k e 
Kome to Petra was passed on to R h i- 
nokoloura in Palestine near Egypt, and 
thence to other nations, but in his own time the 
greater part was transported by the Nile to 
Alexandria. It was brought down from India 
and Arabia toMyos Hormos, whence it was 
first conveyed on camels to K o p t o s and thence 
by the Nile to Alexandria. The Nabathaean 
king, at the time when our author visited L e u k e 
K 6 m e, was, as he cells us, Malikhas, a name 
which means * king/ Two Petraean sovereigns so 
called are mentioned by Josephos, of whom the latter 
was contemporary with Herod. The Malikhas of 
the Periplus is however notmenlioHed in any other 
work. The Nabathaean kingdom was subverted 
in the time of Trajan, a.d. 105, as we learn from Dio 
Cassius (cap. Ixviii. 14), and from Eutropius 
(viii. 2, 9), and from Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 8). 

(20) At no great distance from LeukeKomS 
the Nabathaean realm terminates and Arabia 
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unifgrmity, and others a language totally differ- 
ent. Here aiflo, as oh the opposite continent, the 
aea-board is occnpiQd by Ikbthyophagoi, 
who live in dispersed huta ; while the men of the 
interior live either in villages, or where pasture 
can be f»nnj, and are an evil race of men, 
speaking two different languages. If a vessel 
is driven from her couree upon this shore she 
is plundered, and if wrecked the crew on 
eaoapiiig to land are I'edaoed to slavery. For 
this reason they are treated as enemies and cap- 
tured by the chiefs and kinga of Arabia. They 
ai-e called Kanrai tai. Altogether, therefore, 
the navigation of this part of the Arabian coast 
is very dangerous : for, apart from the barharity 
of Us people, it has neither barbonra nor good 
roadsteads, and it is fonl with breakers, and 
girdled with rocks which render it inaccessible. 
For this reason when sailing south wo stand off 

begins. The coast is here doaoribod as most dis- 
mal, and as in every way dangerous to navigatiou. 
The inhabitants at the same time are barbarians, 
destitute of all humanity, who seruplo not to 
attack and plunder wrecked ships and to make 
Blavea o£ their crewa if they escaped to land. The 
mariner therefore, shunned these inhospitable 
shores, and standing well out to sea, sailed down 
the middle of the gulf. The tribe hero spoken of 
was that perhaps which is represented by the 
Hutemiofthe present day, and the coast be. 
longed to the part of Arabia now called H e ] i d. 
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from a shore in every way so dreadful, and 
keep our course down the middle of the gulf, 
straining our utmost to reach the more civilized 
part of Arabia, which begins at Burnt Island. 
From this onward the people are under a regu- 
lar government, and, as their country is pastoral, 
they keep herds of cattle and camels. 

21. Beyond this tract, and on the shore of a 
bay which occurs at the termination of the left 
(or east) side of the gulf, is M o u z a, an estab- 
lished and notable mart of trade, at a distance 

A more civilized region begins at an island 
called Burnt island, which answers to the modern 
Zebayir [about lat. 16° b' N., long. 42° 12' E.], 
an island which was till recently volcanic. 

(21) Beyond this is the great emporium called 
Mo uza, [lat. 13° 43' N.,long. 43° 5' 14" E.] situated 
in a bay near the termination of the Gulf, and at a 
distance from Berenikeof 12,000 stadia. Here 
the population consists almost entirely of merchants 
and mariners, and the place is in the highest degree 
commercial. The commodities of the country are 
rich and numerous (though this is denied by 
Pliny), and there is a great traffic in Indian 
articles brought from Barugaza (Bharoch). 
This port, once the most celebrated and most fre- 
quented in Yemen, is now the village Musa about 
twenty-five miles north from MokhS., which has 
replaced it as a port, the foundation of which dates 
back no more than 400 years ago. " Twenty miles 
inland from Mokha,'* says Vincent, " Niebuhr dis- 
covered a Musa still existing, which he with great 
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Bontb from Berenlke of not more tlian 12,000 
stadia. The whole place is full of Arabian ship- 
masters aud common Bailors, and Ja absorbed 
in the pnrsaits of commerce, for with ships of its 
own fitting ont, it trades with the marts beyond 
the Straits on the opposite coast, and also with 



22. Above this a three days' joorneyofFlies the 
city of S a u S, in the district called Mopha- 
r i t i s. It is the residence ofKholaibos, the 
despot of that country. 

probability suppoaes to be the ancient mart now 
earned inland to this distance by the recoRsioii of 
the coast." [He must haTe confounded it with 
JebelMttfla, due east of Mokha, at the com- 
mencenient of the mountain country.] It is a 
mere village badly built. Its water is good, aud 
is said to bo drunk by the wealthier inhabitants 
of Mokh4. Bochart identified Monza with the 
M e s h a mentioned by Moses. 

(22) The Fenpl&s notices two cities that lay 
inland from Mouza— the Ist 8au^, the SavS 
of Pliny (VI. xivi., 10-1), and also of Ptolemy 
(TI. vii..p. 411), who places it at a diatuuoo of 
500 stadia S. B, of MoiiKa. The position and 
distance direct na to the city of Taaos, whicli lies 
nearamonutain called Saber. Sau€ belonged to a 
district called MapharitiaorMopharcitSs, 
a name which appears to sui-vive in the modern 
Mbarraa, which designates a moan tain lying 
N.E.fporaTaaes. Itwas ruledhyKho laibes 
(Arabic^— Ktinleh), whom our antliorcalla a tyrant, 
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23. A journey of nine days more conducts ns 
to S a p h a r, the metropolis ofKharibael, the 
rightful sovereign of two contiguous tribes, the 
Homerites and the S a b a *i t a i, and, by 
means of frequent embassies and presents, the 
friend of the Emperors. 

and who was therefore probably a Sheikh who had 
revolted from his lawful chief, and established 
himself as an independent ruler. 

(23) The other city was S a p h a r, the metro- 
polis of the Homeritai, i,e. the H i m a r y i — 
the Arabs of Yemen, whose power was widely 
extended, not only in Yemen but in distant 
countries both to the Bast and West. Saphar is 
called Sappharby Ptolemy (YI. vii.), who places 
it in 14°N. lat. Philostorgios calls itTapharon, 
and Stephen of Byzantium Tarphara. It is now 
D h a f a r or Dsoffar or Zaphar. In Edrisi (I. p. 
148) it appears as D h o f a r, and he thus writes of 
it : — " It is the capital of the district Jahsseb. It 
was formerly one of the greatest and most famous 
of cities. The kings of Yemen made it their 
residence, and there was to be seen the palace of 
Zeidan. These structures are now in ruins, and 
the population has been much decreased, never- 
theless the inhabitants have preserved some 
remnants of their ancient riches." The ruins 
of the city and palace still exist in the neigh- 
bourhood of J e r i m, which Niebuhr places 
in 14' 30^ K. lat. The distance from Saul to 
Saphar in the Periplus is a nine days' journey. 
Niebuhr accomplished it however in six. Perhaps, 
as Muller suggests, the nine days' journey is from 



24. The mart of Mou z a has no harbour, but 
its sea ia smooth, and the anchorage good, owing 
to the saudy nature of the bottom. The com- 
moditiea which it imports are — 

Hopi^i/pa, 3id^npos KQi x^daia — Purple cloth, fins 
and ordinary. 

'Ifianir/jo! 'ApajitKor y^fiptSaras, Sti lin-XoEs Kol 6 
Komos Kal nKOTouXaTOS Kai fliaxpuimr— Garment a 
mnde up in the Arabian fashion, some plain and 
1, and i5therB wrought in needlework and 
irith gold. 

KpiJ^oc— Saffron. 

KuTTEpoi — Tlia aromatic rush Kyperoa. (Tur- 

'OSovtop — Muslin 3 . 

■Aj3dXJu»— Cloaks. 

AtuSittft oi iroXXa!, &w\oi rt Ka\ ivrimoi — Quilts, in 
Email quantity, some plain, othera adapted to tha 
fashion of the country. 

Ziwaio-KtHToi—Saahos of various shades of eolonr. 

Kvpov fXfTpioii — Perfumes, a moderate quantity. 

Xpijiia iKaoAu — Specie as much as is required. 

or./D[— Wine. 

Slrot oil TToXtJE — Oom, hut not much. 

Mouzato Saphar. Tha aovereign of Saphar 
is caUed by our author KharibaSl, a name 
which ia not found among the Himyaritic kings 
known from other sources. In Ptolemy the 
region is called E 1 i a a r 6 n, from a king bearing 
that name. 

(24) Adjacent to the Homeritai, and eubject 
to them when the Periplus was written, were tha 
Sabaeans, so famous in antiquity tor their wealth, 
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The country produces a little wheat and a 
great abundance of wine. Both the king and 
the despot above mentioned receive presents 
consisting of horses, pack-saddle mules, gold 
plate, silver plate embossed, robes of great value, 
and utensils of brass. M o u z a exports its 
own local products — myrrh of the finest quality 
that has oozed in drops from the trees, both the 
Gabiraean and MincBan kinds ; white marble (or 
alabaster), in addition to comnlodities brought 
from the other side of the Gulf, all such as were 
enumerated at A d o u 1 i . The most favourable 
season for making a voyage to Mouzais the month 
of September, — that is Thoth, — ^but there is 
nothing to prevent it being made earlier. 

25. If on proceeding from M o u z a you sail 
by the coast for about a distance of 300 stadia, 

luxury and magnificence. Their country, the 
S h e b a of Scripture, was noted as the land of 
frankincense. Their power at one time extended 
far and wide, but in the days of pur author they 
were subject to the Homerites ruled over by 
Kharibael, who was assiduous in courting the 
friendship of Rome. 

(25) At a distance of 300 stadia beyond M o u z a 
we reach the straits where the shores of Arabia 
and Africa advance so near to each other that the 
passage between them has only, according to the 
Periplus, a width of 60 stadia, or 7^ miles. In the 
midst of the passage lies the island of D i o- 
d 6 r o s (now Perim), which is about 4 J miles long 
by 2 broad, and rises 230 feet above the level of the 
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there occars, where the Arabian mainland and 
the opposite coast of Barbaria at Ana- 
lit 6 a now approach each other, a cbannel of no 
great length which contracta the sea and encloses 
it within narrow bounds. This ia 60 stadia wide, 
and in crossing it yon. come midway npon the 
island of Dio d6r o a, to wliich ifc ia owing that 
the passage of the straits is in its neighbourhood 
eiposed to violent winds whieh blow down 
from the adjacent monntaiaa. There ia situate 
upon the shore of the straits an. Arabian village 
BUbjecb to the same ruler (as Mouza), k 5 1 i s 
by name, which is not so much a mart of com- 
merce as & place for anchorag^e and supplying 
water, and where thoae who are houad for the 
interior first land and halt to refresh themselvea. 

aea. Tlio straits, according to Moresby, are 14J- 
geographtcal miloa wide at tho entrance between 
Bab-el-Mandfib Cape (near which ia Pcrim) and 
the opposite point or volcanic peak called J i b e 1 
Si Jan. Tbelargerof the two entrances is 11 miles 
wide, and the other only I^. Strabo, Agathemeros, 
and Pliny all agree with the Feripl&a in giving 60 
stadia as the breadth of the straita. The first 
passage of thoae dreaded straits was regarded as 
a great achievem.cnt, and was naturaUy ascribed 
to Seaoatria aa the voyage though the straits of 
Kalpo was asoribed to Hcrakles. 

Situated on tho shores of the straits wn« 
a place called k S ! i a. This was not a 
mart of commerce, bat merely a bay with 
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26. Beyond O k e 1 i s, the sea again widening 
out towards the east, and gradually expanding 
into the open main, there lies, at about the dis- 
tance of 1,200 stadia, E udaim6nArabia, 
a maritime village subject to that kingdom of 
which Kharibael is sovereign — a place with good 
anchorage, and supplied with sweeter and better 
water than that of Okelis, and standing at 
the entrance of a bay where the land begins to 

good anchorage and well supplied with water. 
It is identical with the modem Ghalla or 
Cella, which has a bay immediately within the 
straits. Strabo following Artemidoros notes here 
a promontory called A k i 1 a. Pliny (VI. xxxii. 157) 
mentions an emporium of the same name "ex 
quo in Indiam navigatur.'* In xxvi., 104 of the 
same Book he says : ** Indos petentibus utilis- 
simum est ab c e 1 i egredi." Ptolemy mentions 
aPseudok^lis, which he places at the dis- 
tance of half a degree from the emporium of 
Okelis. 

(26) At a distance beyond Okelis of 1,200 
stadia is the port ofEudaimonArabia, which 
beyond doubt corresponds to 'A d e n, [lat. 12o 
45^ N., long. 45° 21' E.] now so well-known as 
the great packet station between Suez and India. 
The opinion held by some that Aden is the Eden 
mentioned by the Prophet Bzekiel (xxvii. 23) is 
opposed by Ritter and Winer. It is not mention- 
ed by Pliny, though it has been erroneously 
held that the At tana e, which he mentions 
in the following passage, was Aden. "Homnae 



retire inwards. It was called EudaimSn (' ricli 
and proBperoQB'), because in bygone days, when 
tho mercbants from India did not proceed 
to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not venture 
to cross oyer to tlic marts furtlier east, bnt both 
came only aa far as this city, it formed the com- 
mon centre of their commerce, aa Alexaodrift 
receives the wares which paaa to and fro 
between Egypt and tbo ports of the Moditer- 

et Attanae (v. 1. AtfaanaeJ quffl nunc oppida 
maxime celebrari a Fersico mari negotiatorea 
diount." (vi. 32.) Ptolemy, who calls it aimply 
Arabia, spenka of it aa an emporium, and places 
after it at the distance of a degree and a half 
Melan Horoa, or Black Hill, 17 milea from 
the coast, which is in long. 46" 59' E. The place, 
aa the Peripliii iufcrma na, received the name 
of Eudaini6u from the great proaperity and 
wealth which it derived from being the great 
entrepot of the trade between India and Egypt. 
It was in decay when that work waa written, bnt 
even in the time of Plolemy had begun to show 
symptoms of i-e turning proaperity, and in the time 
of Conatantine it was known as the ' Unmau Em- 
porinm,' and hud ahnost regained ita former con- 
aeqnence, aa is gathered from a paaaage in the 
works of the ecoleaiastical historian Pbiloatorgios. 
It ia thus spoken of by Edrisi (I. p, 51) : "'Aden 
ia a small town, but renowned for ita seaport 
whence ehipa depart that are destined for Sind, 
India, and China." In the middle ages it became 
again the centre of the trade between India and 
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ranean. Now, however, ifc lies in ruins, the 
Emperor having destroyed it not long before 
our own times. 

27. To Eudaim on Arabia at once suc- 
ceeds a great length of coast and a* bay extend- 
ing 2,000 stadia or more, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes and Ikhthyophagoi settled in villages. 
On doubling a cape which projects from it you 
come to another trading seaport, Kan^, which 

the Red Sea, and thus regained that wonderful 
prosperity which in the outset had given it its 
name. In this flourishing condition it was found 
by Marco Polo, whose account of its wealth, 
power and influence is, as Yincent remarks, 
almost as magnificent as that which Agatharkhides 
attributed to the Sabaeans in the time of the 
Ptolemies, when the trade was carried on in the 
same manner. Agatharkhides does not however 
mention the place by name, but it was probably 
the city Tvhich he describes without naming it as 
lying on the White Sea without the straits, whence, 
he says, the Sabseans sent out colonies or factories 
into India, and where the fleets from Persis, 
Kar mania and the Indus arrived. The name of 
Aden is supposed to be a corruption from 
Eudaimon. 

(27) The coast beyond Aden is possessed partly 
by wandering tribes, and partly by tribes settled 
in villages which subsist on fish. Here occurs a 
bay — that now called Ghubhet-al-Kamar, which 
extends upwards of 2,000 stadia, and ends in a 
promontory — that now called Ras-al-Asidah or 
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'en islands He oppoaite to it, 
3 called O r n e 5 n, and the 
other Tronllaa. At some distance inland 
from Kane is Sabbath a, tbe principal city 
of tbe district, where tbe king resides. At 
K a n S is collected all the inceose that ia pro- 
duced in the country, this being conveyed to it 
partly on camels, and partly hy sea on floats 

Ba-l-hSE [lat. 13" 58' N., long 48' 9' 8.~a cape 
withftliill nenr the fiahicg village of Gillah]. 
Bsyond this lies another groat mart called Kaii§. 
It 19 mentioned by Pliny, and also by Ptolemy, 
vrbo assigns it a position in agreement ^ith the 
indications given in the FeriplAs. It has been 
identified with the port now called Hisn Ghor&b 
Pat. 14' <y N. long. 48" 19' B.]. Not far from this 
ia an islnnd called Halani, wbich ansvrers to the 
Tro nil as of our author. Farther south is aa- 
othev island, which is called by the natives ot the 
adjacent coast Sikkah, but'by sailors JibQa. 
This is covered with the diiag of birds which in 
countless multitudes have alnays frequented it, 
and may be therefore identified with the Ornefln 
of the Pmpl&s. KanS was subject to Eleazos.tha 
king of the Prankincense Countzy, who resided at 
8 a b b a t b a, or as it ia caUed by Pliny ( VI. ixxii. 
155) Sabot a, the capital of tho AtramJtae or 
Adramitae, a tribe oF Sabsans from whom the 
division of Arabia now known as Hadbramant 
takes its name. The position of this city cannot 
be dstermined with certainty, Wellated, who pro- 
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supported on inflated skins, a local invention, 
and also in boats. KanS carries on trade 
with ports across the ocean — B a r n g a z a, 
S k J t h i a, and O m a n a , and the adjacent 
coast of P e r s i s. 

28, From Egypt it imports, like Mouza, 
corn and a little wheat, cloths for the Arabian 

ceeded into the interior from the coast near Hisn 
Ghorab through Wadi Meifah, came after a day's 
journey and a half to a place called Nakb-el- 
Hajar, situated in a highly cultivated district, 
where he found ruins of an ancient city of the 
Himyarites crowning an eminence that rose gently 
with a double summit from the fertile plain. The 
city appeared to have been built in the most solid 
style of architecture, and to have been protected by 
a very lofty wall formed of square blocks of black 
marble, while the inscriptions plainly betokened 
that it was an old seat of the Himyarites. A 
close similarity could be traced between its ruins 
and those of Kane, to which there was an easy 
communication by the valley of M e i f a h. This 
place, however, can hardly be regarded as S a b- 
b a t h a without setting aside the distances given 
by Ptolemy, and Wellsted moreover learned from 
the natives that other ruins of a city of not less 
size were to be met with near a village called 
Esan, which could be reached by a three days' 
journey. — (See Haines, Mem. of the 8» Coast of 
Arab.) 

(28) With regard to the staple product of this 
region — frankincense, the PeriplUs informs ns that 



coarket, lioLli of tlie common sort and tlia plain, 
and large quantities of a sort ttat is adulterated ; 
also copper, tin, coral, atyrax, and aU tbe other 
articles euutuei'ated at Monza. Besides these 
there are brought also, principally for the ting, 
wrought silver plate, and specie as well as 
horses and carved images, and plain cloth of 
a superior quality. Its exports are its indigen- 
ous products, frankinoense and aloes, and such 
commodities as it shares in common with other 
marts on the same coast. Ships sail for this 
port at the same season of the year as those 
bound for Mouza, but earlier. 

29. As you proceed from Kan 6 the land 

it was brought for exportation to K a n 6. It was 
however iu the first place, if we raay credit Pliny, 
conveyed to the Metropolis. Ho says (sv. 32) 
that when gathered it was carried into S a b o t a 
on camels which could enter the city only by 
one particular gate, and that to take it by any 
other rente was a crime punished by death. The 
priests, he adds, take a tithe for a deity named 
Sabis, and that until this impost is paid, the 
article cannot be sold. 

Some writers would identify Sabbatha 
with Mariabo [MarabJ, but on insuQiciont 
gHionds. lb has also been conjectured that tha 
name may be a lengthened form of B aba (Sheba), 
a common appellation for cities in Arabia' Felia. 
[Miillor places Sabbatha at Sawa, lat. 16" 13' N., 
long, 48" 9' E.] 
(29) The nest place mentioned by our author 
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retires more and more, and there succeeds 
another very deep and far-stretching gulf, 
SakhalitSs by name, and also the frank- 
incense country, which is mountainous and 
difficult of access, having a dense air loaded 
with vapours [and] the frankincense exhaled 
from the trees. These trees, which are not of any 
great size or height, yield their incense in the 
form of a concretion on the bark, just as several 
of our trees in Egypt exude gum. The incense 
is collected by the hand of the king's slaves, and 
malefactors condemned to this service as a 
punishment. The country is unhealthy in the 
extreme : — pestilential even to those who sail 
along the coast, and mortal to the poor wretches 
who gather the incense, who also suffer from 
lack of food, which readily cuts them off. 

30. Now at this gulf is a promontory, the 
greatest in the world, looking towards the east, 

after K a n S is a Bay called Sakhalttes, which 
terminates at Suagros, a promontory which 
looks eastward, and is the greatest cape in the 
whole world. There was much difference of 
opinion among the ancient geographers regarding 
the position of this Bay, and consequently regard- 
ing that of Cape Suagros. 

(30) Some would identify the latter with E^s- 
el-Had, and others on account of the similarity 
of the name with Cape Saugra or Saukirah 
[lat. 18° 8' N., long. 66° 36' E.], where Ptolemy 
places a city Suagros at a distance of 6 degrees 
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and called S n a g r o a, at which is a fortress 
which protects the country, and a harbonr, and 
a mngazino to which the fi'dnk incense which is 
collected ia bronght. Out in the open eea, 
facing this promontoiy, and Ijing between it 
and the promontory of A i" 6 m a t a, which pro- 
jects from the opposite coast, though nearer to 
Suagroe, is the island going by the name of 
Dioakoridoa, which is of great extent, but 



from Kane. But Suagros is undoubtedly Ras 
Partak [Int. 15° 39' N., long 52" 15' B.], which ia 
at a distance of 4 degrees from HisnGhorab, 
or KanS, and which, rising to the height of 
2,500 feet on a coast which ia all low-lying, ia a 
very conspicuoua object, said to be disceruiblo 
from a distance of 60 miles out at sea. Eighteen 
miles vreat from this promoutory ia a villaga 
called Saghar, a name which might probably 
have suggested to the Greeks that of S u a g r o b. 
CoDsiaCcut with thia identification is the passage 
ot Pliny (VT. 32) where he speaks of the island 
DioBCoridis (Sokotra) as distant from 
S u a g r o B, which he calls the utmost pi-ojecfcion 
of tbo coast, S.ii'lO stadia or 280 miles, which is 
only about 30 miles in eicess of the real distance, 
2,000 atodia, 

With regard to the position of the Bay of 
Sakhalites, Ptolemy, followed by Maroiftnus, 
places it to the Bast of Suagros Marines on the 
other hand, like the Perip/tls, places it to the west 
of it, Mill lor agrees with Fresnel in regarding 
SakhlS, mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. vii. 41] as 
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desert and very moist, having rivers and cro- 
codiles and a great many vipers, and lizards of 
enormous size, of which the flesh serves for food, 
v^hile the grease is melted down and used as a 
substitute for oil. This island does not, how- 
ever, produce either the grape or corn. The 
population, which is but scanty, inhabits the 
north side of the island — that part of it which 
looks towards the mainland (of Arabia), It 

li degree East of Makalleh [lab. 14" 31' N., long 
490 7/ ^-j ^g ^]j0 same with Shehr — which is now 

the name of all that mountainous region extending 
from the seaport of Makalleh to the bay in which 
lie the islands of Kurya Murya. He therefore 
takes this to be in the Regio Sakhalites, and 
rejects the opinion of Ptolemy as inconsistent 
with this determination. With regard to Shehr 
or Shehar [lat. 14° 38' N., long. 49° 22' E.] Yule 
(M. PoZo, II. vol. p. 440, note) says : " Shihr or Shehr 
still exists on the Arabian Coast as a town and 
district about 330 miles east of Aden." The name 
Shehr in some of the oriental geographies in- 
cludes the whole Coast up to Oman. The hills of 
the Shehr and Dhafar districts were the great 
source of produce of the Arabian frankincense. 

The island of Dioskorides (now Sokotra) 
is placed by the Periplus nearer to Cape S u a- 
g r o s than to Cape A r 6 m a t a— although its dis- 
tance from the former is nearly double the distance 
from tlie latter. The name, though in appearance 
a Greek one, is in reality of Sanskrit origin ; from 
Jhipa Sukhdddra, i.e. insula for tunata, * Island abode 
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consists of an intermixture of foreigners, Arabs, 
Indians, and even Greeks, who resort hither for 
the purposes of commerce. The island pro- 
duces the tortoise, — the genuine, the land, and 
the white sort : the latter very abundant, and 
distinguished for the largeness of its shell ; also ^ 
the mountain sort which is of extraordinary size 
and has a very thick shell, whereof the under- 
part cannot be used, being too hard to cut, 

of Bliss.' The accuracy of the statements made 
regarding it in the Peripltis is fully confirmed by 
the accounts given of it by subsequent writers. 
Kosmas, who wrote in the 6th century, says that 
the inhabitants spoke Greek, and that he met with 
people from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, 
and that they spoke Greek. " The ecclesiastical 
historian Nikephoros Kallistos," says Yule, " seems 
to allude to the people of Sokotra when he says 
that among the nations visited by the Missionary 
Theophilus in the time of Constantius, were * the 
Assyrians on the verge of the outer Ocean, 
towards the East . . . whom Alexander the 
Great, after driving them from Syria, sent thither 
to settle, and to this day they keep their 
mother tongue, though all of the blackest, through 
the power of the sun's rays.' The Arab voyagers 
of the 9th century say that the island was 
colonized with Greeks by Alexander the Great, 
in order to promote the culture of the Sokotrine 
aloes ; when the other Greeks adopted Christianity 
these did likewise, and they had continued to 
retain their profession of it. The colonizing by 
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while the serviceable part is made into money- 
boxes, tablets, escritoires, and ornamental articles 
of that description. It yields also the vegetable 
dye {Kivvd^afn) called Indie am (or Dragon's- 
blood), which is gathered as it distils from 
trees. 

31. The island is subject to the king of the 
frankincense country, in the same way as 
A z a n i a is subject to Kharibael and the despot 
of Mopharitis. It used to be visited by 
some (merchants) fix)m Mouza, and others on 
the homeward voyage from Limurik^ and 
Baragaza would occasionally touch at it, import- 
ing rice, com, Indian cotton and female-slaves, 
who, being rare, always commanded a ready 
market. In exchange for these commodities 
they would receive as fresh cargo great quan- 
tities of tortoise-shell. The revenues of the 
island are at the present day farmed out by its 
sovereigns, who, however, maintain a garrison 
in it for the protection of their interests. 

Alexander is probably a fable, but invented to 
account for facts." {Marco Polo II. 401.) The aloe, 
it maybe noted, is not mentioned in the PeripMs as 
one of the products of the island. The islanders, 
though at one time Christians, are now Muham- 
madans, and* subject as of yore to Arabia. The 
people of the interior are still of distinct 
race with curly hair, Indian complexion, and 
regular features. The coast people are mongrels 
of Arab and mixed descent. Frobably in old times 



32. Immediately after Suagros follows a 
gulf deeply indenting the mainland of Omana, 
and having a width of 600 stadia. Beyond it 
are high monntains, rocky and precipitous, and 
inhabited by men who live in caTes. The 
range extends onward for 500 stadia, and be- 
yond where it terminates lies an important 
harbour called M o s k h af" the appointed port to 

civilization and Greek may have been confined 
to the littoral foreigners, Marco Polo notes that 
BO fiir back as the lOth century it was one of tho 
stations frequented by tho Indian oorsairs called 
B a w & r i ]', belonging to Kuohh and Gujarat. 

(32) Returning to the mainland the narrative 
condncts us next to M o b k b a, a seaport trading 
with KanS, acid a wintering; place for vessels 
arriving lato in the season from Malabar and tho 
Golf of Khambit. The distance of this place from 
Snagros is set down at upwards of 1,100 stadia, 
600 of which represent the breadth of a bay which 
begins at tho Cape, and is called Oman a 
Al-Kamar. T be occurrence of the two names 
Omana and Moskha in such close connexion led 
D'Anville to suppose that Moskha is identical 
with Ma skat, the capital of Oman, the conntry 
lying at the south-east extremity of Arabia, and 
hence that Bas-el-Had, beyond which Maskut lies, 
must be Cape Suagros. This supposition is, how* 
ever, untenable, since the identification of Moskha 
with the modem Ausera is complete. For, 
in the first place, the Bay of Seger, which begins 
at Cape Fartak, is of eiactly the same measure- 
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wliicli the Sahlialitih frankincense is forward- 
ed. It is regularly frequented by a number 
of ships from Kane ; and such ships as come 
from Limurike and Barngaza too late in the 
season pnt into harbour here for the winter, 
where they dispose of their muslins, corn, and 
oil to the king's officers, receiving in exchange 
frankincense, which lies in piles throughout the 

ment across to Cape Thurbot Ali as the Bay of 
O m a n a, and again the distance from Cape Thur- 
bot Ali [lat. 16° 38' N., long. 53' 3' E.] to Ras-al- 
Sair, the A u s a r a of Ptolemy, corresponds almost 
as exactly to the distance assigned by our author 
from the same Cape to M o s k h a. Moreover 
Pliny I^XII. 35) notices that one particular kind 
of incense bore the name of Ausaritis, and, as the 
PeriplUs states that M o s k h a was the great 
emporium of the incense trade, the identification 
is gatisfactory. 

There was another Moskha on this coast which 
was also a port. It lay to the west of Suagros, 
and has been identified with K c s h i n [lat. 15" 2V 
N. long. 61° 39^ E.]. Our author, though correct in 
his description of the coast, may perhaps have erred 
in his nomenclature ; and this is the more likely 
to have happened as it scarcely admits of doubt 
that he had no personal knowledge of South 
Arabia beyond Kane and Cape Suagros. 
Besides no other author speaks of an Omana 
so far to westward as the position assigned to 
the Bay of that name. The tract immediately 
beyond Moskha or Ausera is low and fertile, 
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wliole of Sakliftlitis without a guard to 
proteot it, as if the locality were indebted to 
some divine power for its security. Indeed, it 
is impoeaible to procaro a cargo, either pubhcly or 
by connivance, without the king's permission. 
Should one take fnrtively on board were it but 
a single grain, his vesBel can by ilo poaaibility 
escape &am harbour. 



andis called Do far or Zhafft 
city now destroyed, but wboae n 



', after a famous 
as are still to be 
traced between Al-hfifib and Addahariz. "This 
Dhafilr," says Yule {Marco Polo II. p. 442 note) 
" or the bold mountain above it, is supposed to 
be the Sephar of Genesis X. 30." It is certain 
that the Himjarites had spread tlieir domiuion as 
far eastward as this place. Marco Polo thus de- 
scribes Dhaiar: — "It stands upon the soa. and has 
a very good haven, so that there is a great traffic 
of shippiug between this and India ; and the mer- 
chants take hence great numbers of Arab horses 
to that market, making great profits thereby. . . . 
Much white inooase is produced here, and I will 
tell yott how it grows. The trees are like sniall 
fir-trees ; these are notched with a knife in several 
places, and from these notches the incense is 
exnded. SomotimcB, also, it Sows from the tree 
without any notch, this is by reason of the great 
heat ol the sun there." Mailer would identify 
M oskha with Zhaf&r,andaccoantsfor the discre- 
pancy of designation by supposing that our author 
had confounded the name Ma skat, which was 
the great scab of the trafHc in fi-aiikincetise with 
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33. From the port of M o s k h a onward to 
A si k h, a distance of about 1,500 stadia, runs 
a range of hills pretty close to the shore, and at 
its termination there are seven islands bearing 
the name ofZenobios, beyond which again 
we come to another barbarous district not 
subject to any power in Arabia, but to Persis. 
If when sailing by this coast you standi well out! 

the name of the greatest city in the district which 
actually produced it. A similar confusion he 
thinks transferred the name of Oman to the 
same part of the country. The climate of the in- 
cense country is described as being extremely un- 
healthy, but its unhealthiness seems to have been 
designedly exaggerated. 

(33) Beyond M o s k h a the coast is mountain- 
ous as far as A s i k h and the islands of Zeno- 
bios — a distance excessively estimated at 1,500 
stadia. The mountains referred to are 5,000 feet in 
height, and are those now called Subaha. Asikh is 
readily to be identified with the H & s e k of Arabian 
geographers. Edrisi (I. p. 64) says: "Thence 
(from. Marbat) to the town of H&sek is a four 
days' journey and a two days' sail. Before H a s e k 
are the two islands of Khartan and M a r t a n. 
Above H & s e k is a high mountain named Sous, 
which commands the sea. It is an inconsiderable 
town but populous." This place is now in ruins, 
but has left its name to the promontory on which 
it stood [Rds Hasek, lat. 17° 23" N. long. 55** 20^ 
E. opposite the island of Hasiki]. The islands of 
Zenobios are mentioned by Ptolemy as seven in 



to sea go OB to keep a. direct course, theo at 
about a distance from the iBliuid ofZ^Dobios 
of 2,000 stadia yon arrive at anotlier island, 
called that of S a r api s, lyi ng off Bhore.say. 130 



stadia. It ia ftbiaLb.aQQ--atadia--bw«»A-JwljS.QO 
long, pQss oaaing three Y Jllage s inhabited by a 
savage trib e of I _kl^,thy op bng ni, yho speak 
"tlie Arabic langnag^. '^"'1 Thin^f '^^"^^'TJfi!' '^""- 



namber, and are those called by Edrisi K h art an 
and Martan, now known as the Kuriy3,u 
M u r i y a n islands. The inhabitants belonged to 
an Arab tribe which was spread from Hasek to 
EAa-el-Had,and was called B e i t or Beni J e n ab i, 
whence the Greek name. M. Polo in the Slat 
chapter of his travels " disconrseth of the two 
islands called Male and Female," the position of 
which ho vaguely indicates by saying that "when 
you leave the kingdom of Kea mac o ran (Mek- 
ran) which ia on the nminland, you go by eea 
some 500 miles towards the south, and then you 
find the S islands Male and Female lying about 
30 miles distant from one another." (See also 
Marco Folo, vol. II. p. 306 note.) 

Beyoud A s i k h is a district inhabited by 
barbarians, and subject not to Arabia but to Persis. 
Then Bucceeda aba diatance of 200 b tadiabeyond the 
islands of Zenobioa the island of S a r a p i Si 
[the Ogyris of Phny) now called Masira [lat, 20' 
10 to 20° 42' H"., long. 58° 37' to 53° 5'J' E.] opposite 
that part of the coast where Oman now begins. 
The Feripl&s exaggerates both its breadth and its 
distance from Ihe contineut. It was still in- 
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sisie of a girdlo made from tbe leaves of the 
cocoa-palm. The island prodaces in grteA 
plenty tortioiae of excellent quality, and the 
merchants of K a n S oacordiuglj fit oat little 
boats and cargo-shipa to trade nith it. 

34i. If sailing onward you wind roaiid witb 
the adjacont coest to the north, then as you 
approach the entrance of the Persian Oolf you 

hubited by a tribe of fish-oaters in the time of 
Ebn Batutn, by nhom it was visited. 

Ou proceeding from Sarapia the adjacent 
coast bends round, and (he direction of tbe voyage 
changed to north. The great cape irbich forms 
the south-eastern extremity of Arabia called It & s- 
el-Had [lat. 22° 33' N. long. 59°-)9'E.]iB here 
indicated, but without being named; Ptolemy 
csUsitKorodamontVI. rii. 11.) 

(34) Beyond it, and near the entrance to the 
Persian Gull', occurs, according to the Periiplus, s 
grcup of many islands, which lie in a range along 
the coast OTer a space of 2,000 stadia, and are 
called the islands offlCaJ^j_on. Here our anther 
is obviously in error, for there are but three groups 
ot islands on this coast, which are not by ajiy 
means near the entrance ot the Gulf. They lie 
beyoudMaBkatLlat.23°38'N', long. 58° 36' B.]and 
extend For a considerable distance along the 
Batinah coast. The central group is that of the 
Deym&uiyeh islands (probably the Darania of 
Pliny) which ai'e aeveu in number, and iie nearly 
opposite Birkeh [lat 2^*42' N. long. 57" 55' E.]. 
The error, as Miiller suggests, may be accounted 
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fall in with a gi'oiip of blatids which Ue in & 
range along the coast for 2,000 stadia, and are 
called thejeiandsof Kalaion. The inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent coast are cruel and 
treacherous, and 8ee imperfectly in the day- 

35. Near the last headland of the islands of 
Kalaiouia the mountain called Kalon 



for by supposing that the tract of country caJled 
El Batinah was mistaken far islands. This tract, 
which is very low and extremely fertile, stretches 
from Birkeh [lat. 23* 42- N. long. 57' 65' E.] 
onward to Jibba, where high mountaine approach 
the very shore, and rnn on in an nnbroten chain 
to the month of the Persian Gulf. The islands 
are not mentioned by any other author, for the 
Calaeon Insnlaeof Pliny (TI. xxxii. 150) 
must, to avoid utter confusion, be referred to the 
coast of the Arabian Gulf. There is a placecsiled 
El Kilhat, the AkLllaof Pliny[lat. 22° 4fr H. 
long. 59*24' E.]— but whether this is connected with 
the K a 1 a i o a islands of the PeripMs is unoertain 
[Cont. Ind. A.tL vol. IV. p. 48. El KiMt, south 
or Maskst and close to §fir, was once a great 

(36) Before the mouth of the Persian Gulf is 
reached occurs a heightcalledKal on (Fair Meant) 
at the last head of the islands of Papiaa — tui- 
riQjriou v!\aav. This reading has been altered by 
Fabricius and Schwanbeck to toiv KnXdiou 
yijurov. The Fair Mount, according to Vincent, 
would answer sufficiently te Cnpe Fillam, if 
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(Pulcher),'® to which succeeds, at no great 
distance, the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
where there are very many pearl fisheries. 
On the left of the entrance, towering to a 
vast height, are the mountains which bear 
the name of Asaboi, and directly opposite 

that be high land, and not far from Fillam are 
the straits. The great cape which Arabia 
protrudes at these straits towards Karmania is 
now called Ras Mussendom. It was seen from the 
opposite coast by the expedition under Nearkhos, 
to whom it appeared to be a day's sail distant. 
The height on that coast is called Semiramis, and 
also StrongyLe from its round shape. Mussen- 
dom, the * Asabon akron' of Ptolemy, Yincent says, 
" is a sort of Lizard Point to the Gulf; for all the 
Arabian ships take their departure from it with 
some ceremonies of superstition, imploring a bless- 
ing on their voyage, and setting afloat a toy 
like a vessel rigged and decorated, which if it is 
dashed to pieces by the rocks is to be accepted by 
the ocean as an oflering for the escape of the vessel.'* 
[The straits between the island of Mussendom 
and the mainland are called El Bab, and this is 
the origin of the name of the Papiae islands. — 
Miles' Jowr, B. A, 8oc. N. S. vol. x. p. 168.] 

The actual width of the straits is 40 miles. 
Pliny gives it at 50, and the FervplUbs at 75. Cape 
Mussendom is represented in the Peripl'&s as in 

^ "This" (Mons Pulcher) says Major-General Miles, "is 
Jebel Lahrim or Shaam, the loftiest and most conspicuous 
peak on the whole cape (Mussendom), being nearly 7,000 
feet high."— Jow. R. As, 8oc. (N.S.) vol. X. p. 168.— Ed. 
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on the right you see another monntaio high and 
roand, called the hill o£ Seniiramis. The 
strait whioh soparatea them has a width of 
600 stadia, iitid throagh ibis opening the Persian 
Gulf poura ita vast expanse of waters fer up 
into the interior. At the veiy head of this gnlf 



Ptolemy by the Mountains of the Asabi which 
are described as tremendous heights, black, grim, 
and abrupt. They are named from the tribe of 
Beni Asab. 

We enter now the Gulf itself, and hero the Pei-i- 
pl&s mentions only two particulars : the famous 
Pearl Fisheries which begin at the straits and 
extend to Bahrein, and the situation of a regular 
trading mart called Apologos, which lies at 
the very head of the Gulf on the Euphrates, and in 
the vioinity of Spaainoii Kharax. This 
place does not appear to be referred to in any 
other classical work, but it is frequently 
mentioned by Ai'abian writers under the name of 
Oboleh or Obolegh. As an emporium it took 
the place of TeredonorDiridotis, just aa 
Basra (below which it was situated) under the 
second Khaliphate took the place of Dboleh 
itself. Aocordiug to Vincent, Oboleh, or a village 
that represents it, still exists between Basraand the 
Euphrates. The canal also is CEilled the canal of 
Oboleh. Kharax Pasinou was situated where 
the Karun (the Eulaeus of the ancients) 
flows into the Pasitigria, and is represented 
by the modern trading town Muharamarah. 
It waafoundedbyAleiander tbeGi-eat. andafter its 





there is a regular mart nf commerce, called the ^^H 

0% of A p 1 o g a, situate near P a s i n o u- ^^^| 

Khara s and the river Euphratee. ^^H 

1 / 30?" If jon coaat along the mouth of the ^^H 

/ galf jou arc oonductod by a six days' voyage to ^^^H 

/ another seat of trade belonging to Pereie, called ^^^H 

Oman a.*' Bamgnz'a maintains a regular ^^^H 

commercial intercoarao with both these Persian ^^^H 


/ 


destruction, was rebuilt by Antiokhoa Epiphanos, ^^H 

kheia. It was afterwards occupied by an Arab ,^^H 
Chief called Pasinea, or rather S p a a i n e a, who '^^f 
gave it the name by which it is best known. Pliny ^^H 
states that the original town waa only 10 miles ^^H 
from the sea, but that in hia time the existing ^^H 
place was ao mnch as 1-20 miles from it. It was ^^H 
tbe birtb-place of two eminent geographers— _ ^^H 
Dionysius Periegetes and Isidores. ' ^^H 
{36) After this cnraory glance at the great ^^H 
gulf, onr author returns to the straits, and at once ^^H 




'I " The cit; of OmB,iu, is So^, the ancient capital of ^^H 
Ornana, whioh nama, u U well known, it then bore, and ^^1 
PUny is qoite right in correotJng former writera who hod ^^H 

eTidence that there waa a plrtce of this nume. Nearcbiu ^^M 
does not mentioQit, ani though the author of the Pmpifls ^H 
of the Erytliriean Sea doOB locate it in Perns, it ia prettj ^^H 
evident he never viirited the ploee hjmeelf, and he mast ^H 
haio miutAken the informatton he ohtainsd from otbera. ^^H 
It waa this cit; of So^r most probably that bore the ap- ^^M 
pellation of Empariiim Peraamln. in which, oa Fhilustorgius ^^H 


1 


of PUny may bo a repetition al Omana or So^ar, which ^^H 

bo had already mentioned.— Miles m /our. 'R. Aa. Sac. ^^^H 

(N. Tol. £ pp. ia4-5.-ED. ^^^^^M 
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ports, (lespatcliing ihither large Tssaets freighted 
with copper, sandalwood, beaniB for rafters, 
horn, and logs of sosAmina and ebony. Omana 
imports also frankin cense from KaiiS, while it 
esports to Arabia a particular species of reascjs 
called madara, which have their planks sewn 
together. Bat both from Ap ologos and 
O m a n a there are exported to Bamgaza and 
to Arabia great qnantities of pearl, of mean 
quality however compared with the Indian sort, 
together with purplo, cloth for the natives, 
wine, dates in great quantity, and gold and 
slaves. 

37. After leaving the district of m a n a 

conducts ns to the Eastern shores of the Ery- 
- thraoan, where occurs another emporimn belonging 
to Persia, at a distance from the straits of 6 
courses or 3,1X10 stadia. This is Omatia. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (TI. xxsii. 149) who makes it 
belong to Arabia, and accuses preceding writers 
for placing it in Karmania. 

The name of m a n a has been corrupted in 
theHSS.of Ptolemy into NoTOmana, Nonibana, 
Kommaua, Kombana, but Marcian has pre- 
served tho con-ect spelling. From Oniana as from 
Apologoa great quantities of pearl of an inferior 
sorb were exported to Arabia and BarugaKa, ITo 
part however of the produce of India is mentioned 
as among its exports, although it was the centre 
of commerce betivoen that country and Arabia. 

(37) The district which succeed a Omana belougs 
to the P a I' a i d a i, a tribe in Gedrosia next neigh- 
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the country of the Parsidai succeeds, which 
belongs to another government, and the bay 
which bears the name ofTerabdoi, from the 
midst of which a cape projects. Here also is 
a river large enough to permit the entrance of 
ships, with a small mart at its mouth called 
O r a i a. Behind it in the interior, at the 
distance of a seven days'joumey from the coast, 
is the city where the king resides, called Rham- 
bakia. This district, in addition to com, pro- 
duces wine, rice, and dates, though in the tract 
near the sea, only the fragrant gum called 
bdellium. 



hours to the Arbitaeon the East. They are 
mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. xx., p. 439) and by 
Arrian {Indika xxvi.) who calls them P a s i- 
r e e s, and notes that they had a small town 
called P a s i r a, distant about 60 stadia from the 
sea, and a harbour with good anchorage called 
Bagisara. The Promontory of the PeriplUs is 
also noted and described as projecting far into the 
sea, and being high and precipitous. It is the Cape 
now called Arabahor Urmarah. The Bay 
into which it projects is called Terabdon, a 
name which is found only in our author. 
Vincent erroneously identifies this with the P a r a- 
g 6 n of Ptolemy, It is no doubt the Bay which 
extends from Cape Guadel to Cape Monze. The 
river which enters this Bay, at the mouth of which 
stood the small mart called O r a i a, was probably 
that which is now called the Akbor. The royal city 
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38. After thia region, where tlie coast is 
already deeply indented by gulfs eanaed by tho 
land advancing with a vast carve from the east, 
succeeds the seaboard of Skythia, a region 
which extends to northward. It is very 
low and flafc, and contains the montbs of the 
S i n t h o a (Indus), the largest of all the rivora 
which fall into the Erythriean Sea, and which, 
indeed, pours into it such a vast body of water 
that while you are yet far off from the land at 
ite month yon hnd the sea turned of a white 
colour by its waters. 

The sign by which voyagers before sighting 

which lay inland from the sea a seven days' journey 
was perhaps, as Mannert has conjectured, 
Rambakia, niGntioucd by Arrian (Anab.vi. 21) 
as the capital of the Or oi tai or Hor i tai. 

(38) We now approach the mouths of tho 
Indus which our author calls the S i n t h o s, trans- 
literating the native name of it — Sindhu. In 
hia time the wide tract whiclj was watered by this 
river in the lower part of its course was called 
Indoskythia. It derived its name from the 
Skythian tribes (the S S k a of Sansk.) who aOer 
the overthrow of the Graeco-Baktrian empire 
gradually passed southward to the coast, where 
they oatabUshed themselves about tho year 120 
B, c, occupying all the region between the Indus 
and the Narmadft, They are called by Dionysios 
Periegetes Notioi Skythai, tha Southern 
Skythians, Our author mentions two cities which 
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land know that it is near is their meeting witfi 
serpents floating on the water ; but higher np 
and oh the coasts of Persia the first sign of land 
is seeing them of a different kind, called graai. 
[Sansk. graha — an alligator.] The river has seven 
mouths, all shallow, marshy and unfit for navi- 
gation except only the middle stream, on which 
is Barbarikon, a trading seaport. Before 
this town lies a small islet, and behind it in the 
interior is M i n n a g a r, the metropolis of 
Skythia, which is governed, however, by Parthian 
princes, who are perpetually at strife among 
themselves, expelling each the other. 

39. Ships accordingly anchor near B a r b a- 
r i k ^ , but all their cargoes are conveyed by the 
river up to the king, who resides in the metro- 
polis. 
The articles imported into this emporium are — 
'IfjMTKTfibs *air\ov5 Uavhs — Clothing, plain and 
in considerable quantity. 

belonged to them — B arbarikon and Minna- 
gar; the former of which was an emporium 
situated near the sea on the middle and only navi- 
gable branch of the Indus. Ptolemy has a B a r - 
b a r e i in the Delta, but the position he assigns 
to it, does not correspond with that of Barbari- 
kon. Minnagar was the Sky thian metropolis. 
It lay inland, on or near the banks of the Indus. 

(39) Ships did not go up to it but remained at 
Barbarikon, their cargoes being conveyed up 
the river in small boats. In Ptolemy (VII. i. 61) 
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—Clothing, tnixed, not 



'l/iariiT/ior 1/660! ov 

noXij(iiTa— Flowered cottona. 

XpiHroX.floif—Tellow- atone, topftzes. 

KopiiXXuoB— Ooral. 

'STvpa$ — Storas. 

M^avoi — FrankincenBo {LSbdn). 

'VoXd o-Kfii)— G!aas vesaela. f ^'* •— ^ *- 

AfifvpiifuxTa — Silver plate. 

X/i^fui — Spocie. 

Ohms oil wo\vs — Wine, bub not much. 

Tbe exports are ; — 

KdoTos — Costue, a apioe. 

BSeXXq — Bdellinm, a gum. 

AiJdOB — A yellow dyo i^Rvidt). 

Niif)8o£ — Spikeuiird . 

AlBos liflXXa [I'D r— Emeralds or green-stones. 

Edir^tipos — Sttpphirea . 

^Tipua SipiiaTa — FuTB &om China. 

'OBi^piiiu — Cottona. 

N^jxa Sijpniv — Silk thread. 

'IvSufiv (lAaw — Indigo. 



the form of tho name is B i n a g a r a, which ia lees 
correct since the word ia compoaod of Min, the 
i nagar, a city. 



Indian name for the Skythi 

Bitter considers that T h a t h a ia its modem r 
preseutatire, since it is called Saminagar by 
the J&d^fL Bajputa who, though aettlcd in Xachli, 
derive their origin from tliat city. To this viosr 
it is objected that Thatha ia not near the poeitiou 
which Ptolemy assigns to bis B i n a g a ra. Mun- 
nert places it at Bakkar, D'Anyille at Mau- 
Hura,and Viiiccut at Mcubabery mentioned 
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Ships destined for this port put out to sea 
when the Indian monsoon prevails — that is, 
about the month of July or Epiphi. The 
voyage at this season is attended with danger, 
but being shorter is more expeditious, 

by Edrisi (I. p. 164) as distant two stations or 60 
miles from D a b i 1, which again was three stations 
or 90 miles from the mouth of the Indus, that is 
it lay at the head of the Delta. Our author informs 
us that in his time Minagar was ruled by 
Parthian princes. The Parthians (the Parada of 
Sanskrit writers) must therefore have subverted 
a Skythian dynasty which must have been that 
which (as Benfey has shown) was founded by 
Yeukaotschin between the years 30 and 20 
B.C., or about 30 years only after the famous Indian 
^ra called odkdbda (the year of the Saka) being 
that in which Yikramaditya expelled the Skythians 
from Indian soil. The staljement of the PeriplUs 
that Parthian rulers succeeded the Skythian is 
confirmed by Parthian coins found everywhere 
in this part of the country. These sovereigns 
must have been of consequence, or the trade 
of their country very lucrative to the merchant 
as appears by the presents necessary to ensure his 
protection — plate, musical instruments, handsome 
girls for the Harem, the best wine, plain cloth of 
high price, and the finest perfumes. The profits 
of the trade must therefore have been great, but if 
Pliny's account be true, that every pound laid out 
in India produced a hundred at Rome, greater 
exactions than these might easily have been sup- 
ported. 



Ill 

40. Aflep the river S i n t h o s is passed we 
reach Emotber gulf, which cannot be easily seen. 
It has two divisiona,— -the Great and the Little 
byname, — both shoal with violent and continnoua 
eddies extending fav out froTa the shore, so that 
before ever land is in eight ships are often 
grounded on the shoals, or being canght witliin 
the eddies are lost. Over this gulf bangs a 
promontory which, curving from E i r i n o n first 
to the east, then to the Boutb, and finally to the 
vrest, encompasses the gulf called Barakd, 
in the bosom of which lie seven islands. 
Should a vessel approach the entrance of 
this gulf, the only chance of escape for those on 
board is at onco to alter their course and stand 
out to sea, for it ia all over with them if they 
are once fairly within the womb of B a rak S, 



(40) The first place mentioned after the Indus 
is the Gulf of E i r i n o n, a uamo of which traces 
remain in the modem appellation the R a n of 
Kaehh. This ia no longer covered with water 
except during the monsoon, when it is flooded by 
sea water or by rains and inundated rivers. At 
other seasons it is not even a marah, for its bed is 
hard, dry and sandy ; a mare saline waste almost 
entirely devoid of herbage, and frequented but by 
one quadruped — the wild ass. Bomes conjectured 
th.it its desiccation resulted from an aphearal 
of the earth caused by ono of those earthquakes 
which are ao common in that part of India. 
The R a ii is connected with the Gulf of Kachli, 
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which suites with vast and mighty billows, 
and where the sea, tossing in violent commotion, 
forma eddies and impetnons whirlpools in every 
direction. The bottom varies, presenting in 
places sudden shoals, in others being scabrous 
with jagged rocks, so that when an anchor 
gronnda its cable is either at once cut through, 
or soon broken by friction at the bottom. The 
sign by which voyagers know they are approach- 
ing this bay ia their seeing serpents floating 
about on the water, of extraordinary size and of 
a black colour, for those met with lower down 
and in the neighbourhood of Barugaza are of 
less size, and in colour green and golden. 

41. To the gulf of B a r a k 6 succeeds that 

which our author calls tha Gulf of BarakS. 
Hia account of it is far from clear. Perhaps, aa 
Miiller suggests, he comprehended under Eivi- 
non the interior portion o£ the Gnlf ofKachh, 
limiting the Gulf of B a r a k d to the exterior por- 
tion or entrance to it. This gulf is caUod that of 
Kanthi by Ptolemy, who mentions B a r a k e only 
as an island, [and the south coast of Kachh is 
still known by the name of Kantha]. The ialaads 
of the Peripiils eiLtend westward from, the neigh- 
bourhood of Navanagar to the very entrance 
of the Gulf. 

(41) To B a r a k S succeeds the Gulf of B a r u- 
g a a a {Gulf ofKhambhat) and the sea-board 
of the region called A r i a k 6. The roadingofthe 
MS. here ^ npis 'Apa^in^s ^^P"* '•* considered cor- 
rupt. Miiller substitutes fi ^jrtipos r^c 'ApiaK^t 
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ofBaragazsi and tlie maiiilaad of Ar iakd, 
& district whicli forma tlie frontier of the king- 
dom of MombaroB and offtll India. The 
interior part of it which bordorg on Skythia 
is called AbSria, and its sea-board Snraa- 
t r S n 5. It is a region which prodnoes abund- 
antly corn and rice and the oil of Hesamum, 
batter, mushna and the coarser fabrics which are 



X^pas, though Maiinerfc and othera prefer Anput^t 
xi>pai, relying on Ptolemy, who places Ar i akS to 
the south of Larikd, and say? that LarikS 
comprelionds tta penineula (or Gujarilt] Baragaza- 
acd the parta adjacent. As AriakQ was how- 
ever previously mentioned ia the Peripl'&i (aec 
14) in connexion witti Barugaza, and ia afterwards 
mentioned (sec. 51) as trading with Muziris, it 
must no doubt have been mentioued by the author 
in its proper plane, which ia here. [BhagvaiilW 
Indi-aji Pandit has shewn reasons however for 
oorrectiiig the readings into A^iipariKi), the Prakrit 
form of A p a r & n t ik ft, an oldnaineor the western 
aoB board of India, — Jiid. Atil. vol. VII., pp. 259, 
263.3 Ecgarding the name Larike, Yule has 
the following note (Trace?* of M. Polo vol. II„ 
p, 363) :—" L St r-D eSa, the country of Lar," pro- 
perly Lflt-deaa, was an early name for the 
territory of Gujrat and the norbhern Konkan, 
embracing Saimur (the modern Chaul as I believe) 
Thana, and Bharoch. It appears in Ptolemy in 
the form Lar ike. Thesoa to the west of thatooast 
was in the early Muhammadan times called the sea 
<iE iiftr, and the language spoken on its siiores is 
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mannEiictured irom ladian cotton. It baB also 
nomeroas herds of cattle. Tho natives are meu 
of large atatnre and coloured black. Tbe metro- 
polis of the district is M i n n a g a r, from which 

called by M a a'o d i, L fl r i. Abulfeda'e authority, 
Ibn. Said, spBaks of Larand Gujarat as identical." 
Ariake (AparSntikft), our author informs ns, 
was the beginning or frontier of India. That port 
of the interior of Ariakfi which bordered on Skythia 
was called Abe ria or Abiria (in the MS. erro- 
aeoasly IbSria). The corresponding Indian word 
is A b h i r a, which designated tho district near 
the months of tho river. Having been even in 
very early times a great scat ot commerce, some 
(as Laasan) have been led to think from a certain 
similarity of the names that this was the p h i r 
of Bcriptnre, a view opposed by Hitter. Abiria is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who took it to be not a part 
of India but of Indoskythia. The sea-board of 
AriakS was calledSuras trSnS, and is mcutioned 
by Ptolemy, who says (TJI.i. 65) it was the region 
abont the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of 
Kanthi. It answers to the Sanskrit S a r&sh- 
t r a. Its capital was M i n n a g a r,— a city which, 
as its name shows, had once belonged to the Min 
or Skythians. It was different of course from the 
Minuflgar already mentioned as thecapital of Indo- 
Skythia. It was situated to the south of k S n S 
(Uijayini, orTJ.iJftin), and on the road which led fron* 
that city to the Eiver NarmadS, probably near 
where Indor now atanda. It must have been tho 
eapital only for a short time, as Ptolemy informs 
■a (II- i. 63) that z S n e was ia his time ths 
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cotton clotli is exported in great qnantitj to 
Barngana. In tiis part of the oonntrj thera 
are preserved even to this very day memorialfl 
of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
fonndations of camps, and large wells. The 
extent of this coast, reckoned from Barba- 
rikon to the promontory called PapikS, near 
Astakapra, which 
is 3,000 etadia. 



capital ofT iaahanea [probably the Chaahtana 
of Coinsnnd the Cave Temple inscriptions]. From 
both places a great variety of merchandise was 
sent down the NarmadS to Barngaza. 

The neit place our author mentions is a pro- 
montory called P a p i k B projecting into the Galf 
of Khambftt from that part of the peninBula oE 
GujarSt which lioa opposite to the Barngaza coast. 
Its distance from Barbarikon on the middle mouth 
of the Indns is correctly gicen at 3,000 stadia. 
This promontory is said to be near Astakapra, 
a place which is mentioned also by Ptolemy, and 
which (fiirf. Aat. vol. V. p. 314) has been identified by 
Colonel Tule with Hastakavapra (now H &- 
t h a b near Bhaunagai'), a name which occurs in 
a copper-plato grant of Dhmvasena I of Valabhi, 
With regard to the Greek form of this name 
Dr. Biihler thinks it is not derived immediately 
from the Sanskrit, bnt from an intermediate old 
Prakrit word Bastakampra, which had been 
formed by the contraction of the syllables ava 
to d, and the insertion of a nasal, according to 
the habits of the Gnjar&tZs. The loss of the 
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42. After P a p i k ^ there is another gulf, 
exposed to the violence of the waves and 
running up to the north. Near its mouth is an 
island called B a i 6 n ^ s, and at its very head it 
receives a vast river called the Mais. Those 
bound for Barugaza sail up this gulf (which 
has a breadth of about 300 stadia), leaving the 
island on the left till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, when they shape their course east for 
the mouth of the river that leads to Barugaza. 
This is called the Namnadios. 

initial, he adds, may be explained by the diflGlculty 
which Gujar&fcis have now and probably had 1,600 
years ago in pronouncing the spirans in it& proper 
place. The modern name H&thab or H&thap may 
be a corruption of the shorter Sanskrit form 
Hastavapra. 

(42) Beyond Pap ike, we are next informed, 
there is another gulf running northward into the 
interior of the country. This is not really another 
Gulf but only the northern portion of the Gulf 
of Khamb&t, which the Periplm calls the Gulf of 
Barugaza. It receives a great river, the Mais, 
which is easily identified with the Mahi, and 
contains an island called B a i 6 n e s [the modern 
Peram], which you leave on the left hand as you 
cross over from Astakapra to Barugaza. 

We are now conducted to Barugaza, the 
greatest seat of commerce in Western India, 
situated on a river called in the MS. of the Peripl4s 
the Lamnaios, which is no doubt an erroneous 
reading f or N a m a d o s, or Kanmados or Namna- 
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43. The paaaage into the gnlf of B a r n- 
gaza is narrow and diffioalt of accesB to those 
approaching it from the sea, for they are carried 
either to the right or to the left, the left being 
the better passage of tha two. On the right, 
at the very entrance of the gnlf, lies a narrow 
stripe of ahoal, rough and beset with rocks. It 
is called H S r 6 n 6, and lies opposite the village 
of K a m m u i. On the left side right agdnat 
this is the promontory of P a p i k fi, which lies 
in front ofAatakapra, where it ia difGcalt to 
anchor, from the strength of the cnrrent and 
beeanae the cahles are cnt throngh by the sharp 
rocks at the bottom. But even if the passage 
into the gnlf is secured the month of the 
Bamgftza river is not easy to Lit, since the coast 
is low and there are no certain marks to bo seen 
nntU you are close upon them. Neither, if it is 
discovered, is it easy to enter, from the presence 
of shoals at the month of the river. 



dioB. This river ia the Narmadd. It is oaUed 
bjc Ptolemy the Ifamades. 

(43) Parugaua (Bharoch) which was 30 
miles distant from its mouth, was both dtfficalt and 
dangerons of access ; for the entrance to the Oulf 
itself was, on the right, beset with a perilous stripe 
(Jaiaia) ot rocky shoal called Her one, and on the 
left, (which was the safer course,) the violent 
currents which swept round the promontory of 
Papik6 rendered it nnsafe to approach the shore or 
lo cast anchor. The shoal of Herdne was opposite 
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4i. For this reason native fishermen ap- 
pointed by Government are stationed with well- 
raatined long boats called irappaga and kotumba 
at the entranoe of the river, whence they go ont 
as far as Surastrenfito meet ships, and pilot 
them np to Barugaza. At the head of the gulf 
the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, 
with the help of his own boat's crew, shifts ber 
head to keep hor cleai' of the shoals, and tows 
hor from one fixed station to another, moving 
with the beginning of the tide, and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads and basins when it 
ebbs. These basins occur at points where the 
river is deeper than usual, all the way np to 
Barngaza, which is 300 stadia distant from 
the month of the river if yoa sail up the 
stream to reach it. 

45. India has everywhere a great abundanca 
of rivers, and her seas ebb and flow with tides 
of extraordinary strength, which increase with 



a village on the mainland called Kammoni, 
the Kamane of Ptolemy (VII. i.), who however 
places it to the north of the river's mouth. Again, 
it was not only diffioult to hit the month ot 
the river, but its navigation was endangered by 
sandbanks and the violenoe of the tides, ospocially 
the high tide called the' BorB,'ofwbich our author 
gives a description bo particular and bo vivid as 
suffices to show that he was describing what he 
had seen with his own eyes, and aeon moreover 
for the first time. With regard to the name 
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the moon, both wlien new and when full, and 
for three days after each, but fall off in the 
intermediate space. Aboat Barngaza they 
are mora violent than elsewhere ; so that all of 
a sudden yon see the Jepthfl laid baro, and 
portions of the land tnrnod into sea, and the 
sea, whore ships were sailing bnt just before, 
turned without warning into dry land. The 
rivera, again, on the aecesa of flood tide rushing 
into their channels with the whole body of the 
sea, are driven upwards against their natural 
course for a great number of caileH with a force 
that is irresistible. 

46. This is the reason why ships frequent- 
ing this emporium are esposed, both in coming 
and going, to great risk, if handled by those who 
are unacquainted with the navigation of the 
gulf or visit it for the £rst time, since the impe- 
tuosity of the tide when it becomes full, having 
nothing to stem or slo^ken it, is such that 

Barugaza the following passage, which 1 quote 
from Dr. Wilson's Indian Castes (vol. II. p. 1 13) wOl 
elucidate its etymology :—" The Bb&rgavas 
derive their designation from Bhargava, tho 
adjective form of B h f i g n, the name of one of 
the ancient Rishia. Their chief habitat is the dis- 
trict of Bharocb, which must have got its name from 
a colony of the school of Bbrigo having been early 
established in this Kshotra, probably granted to 
them by some conqueror of tho district. In the 
name Barugaza given to it by Ptolemy, we have 
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anchors cannot bold against it. Large vessels, 
moreover, if caught in it are driven athwart from 
their course by the rapidity of the current till 
they are stranded on shoals and wrecked, while 
the smaller craft are capsized, and many that 
have taken refuge in the side channels, being 
left dry by the receding tide, turn over on 
one side, and, if not set erect on props, are 
filled upon the return of the tide with the very 
first head of the flood, and sunk. But at new 
moons, especially when they occur in conjunction 
with a night tide, the flood sets in with such 
extraordinary violence that on its beginning to 
advance, even though the sea be calm, its roar is 
heard by those living near the river's mouth, 
sounding like the tumult of battle heard far off*, 
and soon after the sea with its hissing waves 
bursts over the bare shoals. 
}^ m^ i 1 ^ ^* Inland from Barugaza the country is 

{ inhabited by numerous races — the Aratrioi, 
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a Greek corruption of Bhrigukshefcra (the territory 
of Bhrigu) or Bhrigukachha (the tongueland of 
Bhrigu)." Speaking of the Bh&rgavas Dr. Drum- 
mond, in his Grammatical Illustratioiis, says : — 
" These Br&hmans are indeed poor and ignorant. 
Many of them, and other illiterate Gu3arfi.tis, 
would, in attempting to articulate Bhrigushetra, 
lose the half in coalesence, and call it Bargacha, 
whence the Greeks, having no Ch, wrote it Baru- 
gaza." 
(47) The account of the ' bore' is followed by an 



audtlie A rakiioa io i, and the G a 
and the people of P r o k 1 a i* a, i 



idari 



Beyond 

these arc the Baktrianoi, a most warlike 
race, governed by their own independent sover- 
eign. It was from these pavta Alexauder issued 
<x) invado India whoa he marched as far as the 
Ganges, without, however, attacking Liraurikfi 
and the soatherii parts of the country. Hence 
up to the present day old draehmai bearing the 



onameration of the countries around and beyond 
BarugaKa with which it bad commercial relations. 



Inland are the A r a t r 



akho 



Gandarioiaud the people oE Proklais, a 
province wherein ia Boukephaloa Alexandreia, 
beyond which ia tho Baktrian nation. It haa 
boon thought by some that by tha A r a t r i o i are 
meant the Arii, by otbora that they were the 
Arastria of Sanskrit called Aratti in the 
Prakrit, so that tho Ara t rioi of the PeripMs 
hold aninfcermodiateplacebotweeu the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit form of the name. Miillor however says 
" if you want a people known to the Greeks and 
Romans as familiarly as the well-known names 
of the Arakhosii, Gandarii, Peukelitae, you may 
conieetnre that the proper reading is APArrON in- 
steadof APATPIQN. It ia an error of course on tho 
partofourauthor when he places Boukephaloa 
(a city built by Alexander on the banks of the 
Hydaapea, where he defeated Poros), in the noigh- 
bourhood of Proklais, that ia Pokhely in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Feahawar. He makes a atitl mora 
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Greek 






Jitt 



. p 1 1 D d o t o B and 
'e carrent is Barngaza. 

48. In the aaine region eastward ia a city 
called z 6 n 6 , formerly the capital wherein 
the king resided. From it there is trought 
dowQ to Barngaza every commodity for the 

, BQpply of the coButry and for export to our 
' own markets — onyx-stonee, porcelain , fine mus- 
lins, mallow-colon red mnalins, and no amall 
quantity of ordinary cottons. At the same time 
there ia brought down to it from tho upper 
coantry by way of Proklaia, for ti-ansmja- 
aion to the coast, Kattybourine, Patropapigic, 
and Kabalitic spikenard, and another kind 
which reaches it by way of the adjacent province 
of Skythia ; also koatua and bdellium. 

49. The import-s ofBarUgaza are— 
Ohos wpoifyaiiiuvas 'IrakiKo! — Wine, principally 

Italian. 

Sal AaoBiiojj^i 
and Arabian. 

XaAfrd; Ka\ KairutTepos i 

Copper and Tin and Lead, 
KopiiXXtov nai xpufo^'fli"'' 
or Yellow- Stone. 

surprising error wbon he states that Alexander 
penetrated to tho Ganges. 

(48) The neit place mentioned in the enu- 
meration is OzenS (TJjJain), which, recoiring 
nard through Froklais from the distant regions 
where it was produced, passed it on to the 
ooast for export to the \7estern World* This 



'Api^ixi 



— Laodikean ^ 



-Coral and Gold-stona 



"IfianiTfioj AiiKodt Kal v66os wavTa'ios—Chth, plaiu 
and mixed, of nil BOrts. 

HdXu/utqi iavai ffij^uaiai — Variegated sashes lialf 
n yard wide. 

Stviiii^ — Storas. 

MfXfttiToi/— Sweet clover, melilot. 

ToXoE 4l,y!l~White glass. 

SavSapaKi) — Gam Sandarach. 

Sriftfw — [StibinmjTinctiirefortheeyes, — Stirmd. 

AijmipiDu j(puaou Kal dpyvpovv — Gold nnd Silver 
Hpecie, yielding a profit when eKchangad for native 
money. 

Kipov ol Baplriiiov ouBe iroXv — Perfumes or un- 
gnenta, neither costly nor in great quantity. 

In those times, moreover, there were imported, 
as pi'eaeiits to the king', costly silver vases, in- 
Btrnments of music, handsome young women for 
concubinage, superior wine, apparel, plain but 
costly, and the choicest unguents. The exports 
from this part of the country are — 

NapBot, KooTot, BbiWa, ('X.'0af— Spikenard, gob- 
tus, bdellium, ivory. 

'Ofu^jiioi \i8la KOI lu/vppirri — Onyx- stone a and 
poccelain. 

AvKiov — Hasot, Bos- thorn. 

aroraatio was a product of three districts, whence 
its varieties wore called respectively the Katly- 
iauriMe, the Pa/ropajjiyic and the Kabolilic. What 
places were indicated by the first two names 
cannot be ascertained, but the last points un- 
doubtedly to the region round K&bnl, since 
its inhabitanta are called by Ptolemy K a b o I i t a i, 
and mdrisi asea the term Myrobalmioi Kabaliw* 
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'oBomov iravrolov — Cottons of all sorts. 

2»;ptK^i/— Silk. 

MoKoxivov — Mallow-coloured cottons. 

N^/ia — Silk thread. 

Uempi fjtaKpov — Long pepper and other articles 
supplied from the neighbouring ports. 

The proper season to set sail for Barugaza 
from Egypt is the month of July, or Epipbi. 

50. From Barugaza the coast immediate- 
ly adjoining stretches from the north directly 
to the south, and the country is therefore called 
Dakhinabades, because Dakhan in the 
language of the natives signifies south. Of this 
country that part which lies inland towards the 
east comprises^ great space of desert country, 
and large mountains abounding with all kinds 
of wild animals, leopards, tigers, elephants, huge 
snakes, hyenas, and baboons of many different 
sorts, and is inhabited right across to the Ganges 
by many and extremely populous nations. 

for the ' myrobolans of Kdbul.' Nard, as Edrisi also 
observes, has its proper soil in Thibet. 

(50) Barugaza had at the same time com- 
mercial relations with the Dekhan also. This part 
of India our author calls Dakhinabades, trans- 
literating the word Dakshin&patha — (the 
DakshinS, or the South Country). " Here," says 
Vincent, " the author of the P&i'iplus gives the true 
direction of this western coast of the Peninsula, 
and states in direct terms its tendency to the 
South, while Ptolemy stretches out the whole, 
angle to a straight line, and places the Gulf of 
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&1. Among fhe tiiada in IIiIn SoqIIi Country 
there are two of more partifular importance — 
Pa it liana, whiuli lies south from Barugaza, 
a distance of twenty days, and Tagara, ten 
days east of Paithana, tho greatest city ia the 
country. Tlieir commoditiea are ciwried down 
on wagons to Barngaua along roads of extreme 
difficulty,— that is, fi-om Pai th ana a great 



; latitude as Cape 



Combay alrauat in I 
Com or in." 

(51) In theintarioroftheDekhan, the Fei-ipli'ie 
places two gceat seata of commerce, P a i t li a n a, 
SO days' juurncy to the south of Barugaza, and 
Tagara, 10 days' journey eastward from Pai- 
thana, Faltluina, which appears in Ptolemy as 
Baithana, may be identified with Faithana. 
Tagara ia more puzzling. Wiiford, Vincent, 
MannerC, Ritter and others identify it with D^ va- 
gi r i or Doogarh, near EUirS, about 8 miles from 
Auraugabad. Tho name of a place called Tagara- 
pura occnrs in a copper grant of land which was 
foand in the island of Salsetto. There is howeTer 
nothing to show that this was a name of De?agiri. 
Besides, if Paithaua be correctly identified, Tagara 
caonot beDevagiri unless the distances and direc- 
tions are very erroneously given in the Peripllig. 
This ia not improbahle, and Tagara may therefore 
be 3 unnar(i,e. J(lQa-nagar = iAi: old city), whioh 
from its position must always have been an em- 
porinro, and its Buddha caves belong to about 
B. c. 100 to A.D. 160 (see Arch(solo3. Sam. of West. 
huUa. vol. III., and Elpliiustong's H/alonj of 
h.J!u, p. 2-2:i). 
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quantity of onyx-stone, and'froni Tagara 
ordinary cottons in »bnnilance, many sorts of 
muslins, mallow-nolonred cottons, and otber 
articles of loral protliiotion brougLt into it from 
the pai-ts along the coast. Tlie length of the 
eiith* voyage as far as L i m n r i k fl is 700 
stadia, and to reach A i g i a 1 o b jon must sail 
very many stadia further. 

Oar author introduces us next to another disi- 
sioa of India, that called Limnrike, which 
begins, 09 he iaforins us, at a distance of 7,000 stadia 
{or nearly 900 miles) beyond Barngaza, This 
estimate is widn of the mark, being in fact about 
the distance between Bavagaza aud the sauthem 
or remote extremity of Limnrike. In the Indian 
segment of the Roman maps called from their dis- 
coverer, the Peuiiiger Tables, the portion of India 
to which this name is applied is called D a m i- 
r i k S, We can scarcely orr, says Dr. Oaldwell 
{Dravid. Gram. Intr. page 14), in identifying thia 
name with the TamiJ country. If so, the earliest 
appoaraiiBO of the name TamiJ in any foreign 
documents will be found also to be moat perfectly 
in accordance with the native Tamil mode of 
spelling the name. Damirifce evidently means 
Vamir-ike ... In another place in the same map 
a district is called Scytia Dymirice; aad a 
appears to have been this word which by a mis- 
take of i for A Ptolemy wrote AnfiipKij. The D 
retains its place however in the Cosmography of 
the anonymous geographer of Racenna, who re- 
peatedly mentions D i m i r i c a as one of the three 
divisions of India and the one furthest to the Bast. 
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52. The lowil marts which occui' in ordfi' 
ul<mif the i:oad after Bamgazaare Aka- 
baron, Sonppara, Kalliena, acity which 
waa raised to tho rank of a regular mart in the 
times of the elder Saraganes, bat after 

Ho shows aUo that the Tamil conntiy mnBt 
have been meant by the name by mentioning 
M o d u ra as one of the cities it contained. 

(62) Eeverting to Barngaza our author next 
enumerates the less important emporia having 
moroiy a local trade which iiitcrrenea between it 
and Dimnrike. These are firat A fcabaroii, 
Sonppara, and K allieua — followed by 
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Ttiranosboa s, — beyond which occurs a succes- 
sion of islands, some of which give shelter to 
pirates, and of which tho last is called L e u k S or 
White Island. The actual distance from Barugaza 
to Naoura, the first port of Dimurikd, is 4,500 
stadia. 

To take theao emporia in detail. Akabarou 
cannot be identified. The reading is probably cor- 
rupt. Between the mouths of the Namados and 
those of the Goaria, Ptolemy interposes Nousaripa, 
Poutipoula, Ariake Sadinon, and Soupara. N a u- 
saripaia ItTauaari, about 18 miles to the 
south of Snrat, and Soupara ia SQpara neai- 
Vas^i. Benfey, who takes it to be the naiae of a 
region and not of a city, regards it afi the O p b i r 
of the Bible — called in the Septuagint Su<^ij)iii. 
S p h i r, it may be added, ia tho Coptic name for 
India. Kalliona ia now Ealyfliia ncai- 
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S a n d a n o H Iwcatne its master its tiiiilf v 
put under the severest restrictions ; for if Greek 
veaselH, oven by accident, entoi' its ports, a gnard 
is put on board and tbey are taken to Bamgaza, 
S3. After Kalliena other local marts oo- 

Bombay [whicb must have been an important 
placQ at an early date. It is named is the 
KanliSri Bauddhft Cave Inscriptions]. It is 
mentioned by Koamas (p. 337), who states that 
it produced copper and scaamum and other 
kinds of logs, and cloth for wearing apparel. 
The name Sandanos, that of the Prince who 
sent Greek ships which happened to pnt into its 
port nnder guard to Baragaaa, is thought by 
Benfey to be a territorial title which indicated 
that he ruled over Ariakd of the Sandineis. 
[But the elder " Saraganes" probably indicateB 
one of the great S&takarnL or Andhrafahritya 
dynasty,] Ptolemy does not mention KaHienft, 
though he supplies the name of a place omitted 
iu the Peripli'n, namely D o u n g a (VII. i. 6) 
near the mouth of the river Benda. 

(53) SBmulla(in Ptolemy Timonia and 
S i m u 1 1 a) ia identified by Yule with C h e n v a 1 
or Chaui, a seaport 23 miles south ot Bombay; 
[bat Bhagvanl^l Indraji suggests Cbimfila in 
Tromhay island at the head of the Bombny 
harbour; and tliia is curiously supported by one 
of the Kanheri inacriptions iu which C h o m (1 1 a 
is mentioned, apparently as a largo city, hke 
Siip&ri and Kaly&na, in the neighbourhood]. 
After SirauUa Ptolemy mentions Hippo- 
koura [posBibly, as euggeafced by the same. 
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e. partial tranalatioa of Ghodahandar ott 
the Choda aadi in the Thada etrait] and Balti- 
p.atna aa placoe still in AriakS, but Manda- 
gara B uzan t eion, Kh eraOnSaos, Ar- 
m agar a, the mouths of the river iNanagouna, 
And an emporium called N i t r a. aa belonging to 
the Pirate Coast which extended to DimurikS, of 
which Tucdi s, hesays, is the first city. Ptolemj 
therefore agrees with our author ia aHsiguing the 
Pirate Coast to the tract of country botweea 
Bombay and Goa. This ooBst contiuuod to be 
infested with pirates till so late a period as the 
year irC5, when they were finally exterminated by 
the British arma. Maadagar aand Pulaipat- 
m a may have corresponded pretty nearly in situa- 
tion with the towns of Rfijapur and Baakut. Yu!o 
places them respeotively at Bankut and Debal. 
Melizeigara (Miliz^guria or Miliiiglris of 
Ptolemy.VU.i. 95), Vincent identifies with Jaygadh 
or Sidd Jaygadb. The same place appears in Pliny 
as 8 i g e r u s (VI. uvi. 100). Buzantium may be 
referTedtoaboutVijayadrugorEsTuntgadh.Toptt- 
r o n may be u corrupt reading for T o g a r o n, 
and may perhaps therefore be Devagadh which 
lies a httlo beyond Vijayadrug. Turannosboas 
ia not mentioned elsewhere, bnt it may hare been, 
as Yule suggests, the Ba:id4 or Tiraknl river. 
Miiller placed it at AcbarS. The first island on 
this part of the eo^st is Sindhudrng near Maiwan, 
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oftbe Aigidioiaudthatofthe Kainei t ai, 
near what ib called tlie KhersonSaoa, places 
in which are pirates, and after this the island 
Lonke (or 'the White'). Then follow Naonr a 

to which Hucceeda a group called the Burnt lalanda, 
among which tlie Vingoria rocfca are conspicuous. 
These are no doubt the Ueptanesiaof 
Ptolemy (Vir. i. 95), and probably the Sesi- 
krienai of the PeriplHs. The island Aigidioa 
called that of the Aigidil may be placed at Go% 
[but Yule HuggeBts Angediva aonth of Sadaaiva- 
gadh, in lat. 14° 45' N., which is better]. Kaiuoiton 
may be the ialand of 8t. George. 

We come nest to N a on r a in Dimurik6, Thia 
ia now H o n fi ■? a r, written otherwise Onore, 
situated on the eattiary of a broad river, the 
Saravati, on which are the faUs of Gflrsappa, 
one of the most ntagnificent and stupendous 
cataracts in the world. If the H i t r a of Ptolemy 
(Vll.i. r)andtho N i t r i a of Phny be the aame as 
K a o u r a, then those authors ostend the pirate 
coast a httle farther south than the FeriplUa does. 
But if they do not, and therefore agreo in their 
Tiewa as to where Dimurike begin a, the Nitra 
may be placodj Miilier thinks, at Miijan or Komta, 
which ia not far north from Honavar. [Yule 
places it at Mangalur.] Miilier regards the first 
supposition however as the more probable, and 
quotes at length a passage from Pliny (VI. isvi. 
104) referring thereto, which must have been ex- 
oerpted froni some Peripliis like our author'a, but 
not from it as some have thought. " To those 
bound for India it is most convenient to depart 
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and Tundis, the first marts of Li miirik S, 
and ttfter tLese Monziris andNelkunda, 
the seats of Government. 

54, To the kingdoni under the away of 

from Okolia. They sail theace with tho wind 
Hipalua in 40 days to the flrat emporinm of India, 
Muziris, which is not a. desirable place to arrive 
at on aoaoimt of piratea infesting the neighbour- 
hood, who hold aplacecalled Ni t rias, while it is 
not well supplied with merchandize. Besides, 
the station for ships is at a great distance from 
the shore, and cargoes have both to ho landed and 
to be shipped by means of little boats. There 
reigned there when I wrote this Oaelobo- 
t h r a B. Another port belonging to the nation 
is more convenient, Neacyndon, which is 
calledBooare (eic. eodd., Barace, Harduin and 
Sillig). There reigned Pandion in an inland 
town far distant from the emporium called M o- 
dura. The region, however, from which they 
convey pepper to Bcoare in boats formed from 
single logs isCottonar a." 

(54) With regard to the names in this extract 
which occur also in the Penjiiiis tho following 
passages quoted from Dr. Caldwell's Dravidian 
Qrammar will throw much light. He says (Introd. 
p, 97) ; — " M u z i r i s appears to be the M n y i r i 
of Mayiri-kotta. Tyndis is Tundi, and the 
Kynda, of iNelkynda, or aa Ptolemy has it, Mel- 
kynda, i. c, probably Western kingdom, seema to 
beKannettri, tho soathom boundary of Kerala 
proper. One MS. of Piiny writes the second part 
of this word not Cyndon but Canidoii. The first 
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Keprobotras'^Tundisis subject, a village 
of great note situate near the sea. Mouziris, 
which pertains to the same realm, is a city 
at the height of prosperity, frequented as it 

of these places was identified by Dr. Gundert, for 
the remaining two we are indebted to Dr. Bumell. 

" Cottonara, Pliny ; Kottonarike, Periplus, the 
district where the best pepper was produced. It 
is singular that this district was not mentioued 
by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the 
name of the district. KorrovapiKov the name of the 
pepper for which the district was famous. Dr. 
Buchanan identifies Cottonara with Kadatta- 
n a d u, the name of a district in the Calicut country 
celebrated for its pepper. Dr. Burnell identifies it 
with K o 1 a 1 1 a-n d d u, the district about Telli- 
cherry which he says is the pepper district. 
Kadatta in Malay^lam means * transport, convey- 
ance/ Ndda, Tam. — Mai., means a district." 

" The prince called Kerobothros by Ptolemy (VII. 
i. 86) is called Keprobotros by the author of jbhe 
PeripMs. The insertion of it is clearly an error, 
but more likely to be the error of a copyist than 
that of the author, who himself had visited the 
territories of the prince in question. He is called 
Caelobothras in Pliny's text, but one of the MSS. 
gives it more correctly as Celobotras. The name 
in Sanskrit, and in full is ' Keralaputra,' but both 
kSra and it^Za are Dravidian abbreviations of kSrald, 
They are Malay&lam however, not Tamil abbrevia- 
tions, and the district over which Keralaputra ruled 
is that in which the Malayalam language is now 

^ Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 309-310. 
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ia hy aliips from A r i a. k e utid Gi'oek sliipa/cftw 
Egypt. It lies near a river at a diatance from 
Tmidis of 500 stadia, whether this ia measured 
from river to river or by the length of the sea 

Bpoken" (p. 95). From Ptolemy we lenrn thnt the 
capital of thlH prince was Karoura, which has 
been" identiBed with Karfl r, an importont town 
in the Koimbatur districit originally included in the 
ChSra kingdom. KarOr means the black town . . 
Ptolemy's word Karoura represents the Taraii 
name of the place with perfect accuracy." Nel- 
knnda, our author informs us, was not subject to 
thia prince but to another called Paadion. Thia 
name, aays Dr. Caldwell, " ia of Sanskrit origin, 
and P a u d at, the form which Phny, after Megaa- 
thenes, gives in his bst of the Indian nations, 
comes very near the Sanskrit. The more recent 
local information of Pliny himaelf, as well as the 
noticea of Ptolemy and the PeriplAa. supply na with 
the Dravidian form of the word. The Tamil sign 
of the masc. aing. is on, and TamiJ inaerta i eupho- 
nically after nd, consequently PandiSn, and still 
better the plural form of the word Pandionea, 
faithfully represents the Tamil maac. sing. Pdn- 
dlyan." In another passage the same scholar aeys : 
"The Sanskrit Panilya is written in Tamil Pftiidiya, 
hnt the more completely tamilized form P&niji 
is still more commonly used all over aouthem 
India. I derive P&ndi, as native scholars always 
derive the word, from the Sanskrit Pftndu, the 
name of the father of the Pftnilava brothers." 
The capital of this prince, aa Pliny has atated, was 
Hodura, which is the Sanskrit Mathur^ pro- 
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voyage, and it is 20 stadia distant from the 

mouth of its own river. The distance of N e 1- 

Jlc /W . * *i k u n d a from Mouziris'^^is also nearly 500 

1 -y^ stadia, whether measured from river to river or 
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nounced in the TamiJ manner. The correBponding 
city in Northern India, Mathurd, is written by the 
Greeks M e t h o r a. 

Nelkundais mentioned by various authors un- 
der varying forms of the name. As has been already 
stated, it is Melkunda in Ptolemy, who places it in 
the country of the Aii. In the Peutingerian Table 
it is Nincylda, and in the Geographer of Ravenna, 
Nilcinna. Aji the mouth of the river on which 
it stands was its shipping port B a k a r e or Becare, 
according to Miiller now represented byMarkari 
(lat. 12* N.) Yule conjectures that it must have 
been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore. 
Regarding the trade of this place we may quote a 
remark from Yincent. " We find," he says, " that 
throughout the whole which the Periplus mentions 
of India we have a catalogue of the exports and 
imports only at the two ports of Barugaza and 
Nelcynda, and there seems to be a distinction fixed 
between the articles appropriate to each. Fine 
muslins and ordinary cottons are the principal 
commodities of the first; tortoise shell, precious 
stones, silk, and above all pepper, seem to have been 
procurable only at the latter. This pepper is said 
to be brought to this port»from Cottonara, famous 
to this hour for producing the best pepper in the 
world except that of Sumatra. The pre-eminence 
of these two ports will account for the little that 
is said of the others by the author, and why he has 
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bj the Bea voyage, bat it belongs to a different 
kingdom, that of Pandi6n. It likewiae is 
Bitnate near a river and at about a distance 
from the sea of 120 stadia. 

55. At the very month of this river lies 

left na so few characters bj which we may dis- 
tinguish one from another." 

Onr anther on concluding hia account of Nel- 
knnda interrupts his narrativQ to relate the inci- 
dents of the important discovery of the monsoon 
made by that Columbus of antiquity Hippalus. 
This account, Vincent remarks, naturally cicitce a 
cariosity in the mied to enquire how it ebould 
happen that tlie monsoon should have been noticed 
by Nearkhoa, and that from the time of hia voyage 
for 300 years no one should have attempted a 
direct course till Hippalus ventured to commit 
himseif to the ocean. He is of opinion that there 
was a direct passage by the monsoons both ia 
going to and coming from India in use among 
the Arabians befofe the Greeks adopted it, and 
that Hippalus frequenting these seas as a pilot or 
merchant, had met with Indian or Arabian traders 
who made their voyages in a more compendious 
manner than the Greeks, and that he collected 
information from them which he had both the pru- 
dence andcenrage to adopt, just asColurabas, while 
owing much to hia own nautical experience and 
fortitude was still under obligations to the Por- 
tuguese, who had been resolving the great problems 
in the art of navigation for almost a centary pre- 
vious to hia expedition. 

(35) N e 1 k u n d a appears to have been the 
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another village, B a k a r ^^ to which the bhips 
despatched from Nelkunda come down empty 
and ride at anchor ofiP shore while taking in 
cargo : for the river, it may be noted, has sunken 
reefs and shallows which make its navigation 
difficult. The sign by which those who come 
hither by sea know they are nearing land is 
their meeting with snakes, which are here of a 
black colour, not so long as those already men- 
tioned, like serpents about the head, and with 
eyes the colour of blood. 

56. The ships which frequent these ports 
are of a large size, on account of the great 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper and betel 
of which their lading consists. The imports 
here are principally — 

Xprjfxara TrXeio-Ta — Great quantities of specie. 

Xpva-6\ida — (Topaz P) Gold-stone, Chrysolite. 

'Ifiaria-fibs dnXovs ov ttoXus — A small assortment 
of plain cloth. 

TloKvfiiTa — Flowered robes. 

^Tifxfxi, KopdWiov — Stibium, a pigment for the 
eyes, coral. 

"vaXof dpyfi x^^'^^^ — White glass, copper or 
brass. 

KatrcLTtpos, poKv^bos — Tin, lead. 

Olvos ov TToXvs, axrei be too-ovtov octop ev Bapvyd^ois 
— Wine but not much, but about as much as at 
Barugaza. 

limit of our author's voyage along the coast of 
India, for in the sequel of his narrative he defines 
but vaguely the situation of the places which he 



SavflapaK? — Sandavacl) (Sind-iird). 
'Apa-tnit&v — Arsenic (Orpiment), yellow siilpliuret 
or arsenic. 

ZZtu; o<tos aptiaii roic irtpl to vavK^^piov, Sia t6 fi^ 
Toit ifxjripovs avr^ }(p^a6ai — Com, only for the uae 
of the ship's company, aa the merchants do not 

The following commodities arc brought to it 
for espoH: — 

n(V()n piimyivac iv hi roir^ Touruu ruv tpnopiai' 
ymufuuoii iruXv Tn Xt-yo^f inj KoTrovapiini — Pepper in 
great quantity, produced in only one of these 
marts, and called the pepper of Kottonaro. 

MapyapiTiji Uavos tal Biiiifopos — Pearla in great 
quantity and of superior quality. 

' EXi ^a E — Ivory . 
y 'odAyia 2i)piKii— Fine silks. 

Niipdos ^ rayyiTiKij — Spikenard from the Ganges. 

MaXH(3aflpoB— Betel — all brought from countries 
farther east. 

Aiflia Sia<liai/^t Travrota — Transparent or precious 
stones of all sorts. 

ASanar — Diamonds . 

'YdKiveai — Jacinths. 

Xf\in'ij JjTf \pvu^ytitTui}TiK7j vac t; TTfp\ rot Ptjoovv 
6r)pfvap,irrj Tac irpojcdfif'taE alrrijC rijr Aiftu/iiK^r — Tor- 
toise-shell from the Golden Island, and another 
sort which is takeu in the islands which lie oFf the 
coaet of Limurike. 

The proper season to Bet sail from Egypt for 

notices, while his details arc scanty, and sometimea 
grossly inaccurate. Thus he makes the Malabar 
Coast extend southwards beyond Cape Comorin 
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tins part of India is about the month of Julj — 
that is, Epiphi. 
y^- 57. The whole round of the voyage from 

' *" K a n 6 and Eudaimon Arabia, which we 

^ oul ^ have just described, used to be performed in 

small vessels which kept close to shore and 
followed its windings, but H i p p a I o s was the 
pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the 
ports and the configuration of the sea, discovered 
the direct course across the ocean ; whence as, 
at the season when our own Etesians are 
blowing, a periodical wind from the ocean like- 
• wise blows in the Indian Sea, this wind, which 
is the south-west, is, it seems, called in these 
seas Hippalos [after the name of the pilot who 
first discovered the passage hy means of it]. 
From the time of this discovery to the present 
day, merchants who sail for India either from 

. **^ ' ^ -^ ■ • '^ Kane, or, as others do, from A r dm at a/ if 

Limurikeoe their destination, must often change 

I f <;t*-^M- ^' their tack, but if they* are bound for Baru- l^{^,-^.. ' I ^^h 

g a z a/and S k y t h i aj^ they are not retarded for \ . ,, 
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more than three days, after which, committing 
themselves [to the monsoon which blows right 
in the direction of their course, they stand far 
out to sea, leaving all the gulfs we have men- 
tioned in the distance. 

as far at least as Kolkhoi (near Tutikorin) on the 
Ooromandel coast, and like many ancient writers, 
represents Ceylon as stretching westward almost 
as far as Africa. 
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58. After DakftrS occnrs tlie moantain 
called PyrrhoB (or the Re clj'^to wards the south, 
near another district of the country called 
P a r a 1 i a (where the pearl-fiaheries are which 
belong to king Pandinn), and a city of the name 
of K o 1 k h o i. '' In this tract the firat place 
met with is called B a 1 i t a, which has a good 
harbour and a village on ita shore. Next to 
this is another place called Eomar, where is 
the CHpo of the same iiarao and a haven. Those 
who wish to consecrate the closing part of tbeir 
lives to religion come hither and bathe and 
eogage themselves to celibacy. This is also 
done by women ; since it is related that the 

(58) The first place mentioned after B a k a r e 
is P u r r h o B, or the Bed Mountain, which exteuda 
along a district called Paralia. "There are," 
says Dr. Caldwell [Introd. p. S9), " throe Paraliaa 
mentioned by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy . . , 
one by the author of the PuripHs. The Paralia 
mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy's 
country of the 'AIoi, and that of the Knjifoi, 
that is, to South Travancoro and South Tinne- 
velly. It com.meuced at the Rod Cliffs south of 
Quilon, and included cot only Cape Comorin 
but also K6\x''i, where the pearl fishing was car- 
ried on, which belonged to Eing Pandiou. l)r, 
Burnoll identifiea ParaUa with Parali, which 
he states is an old name for Travancore, but I am 
uot quite able to adopt this view." " Paralia," lie 
adds afterwards, " may possibly have corresponded 
in meaning, if not iu sound, to some native word 
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goddess {Kitmdrt) onca on b time resided at the ' 
place and bathed. From K o m a r e i (towards the 
eoutb) the country extends as far rs Kol khol, 
where the fishing for pearls is carried on. 
Condemned criminala are employed in this ser- 
vice, KInff Paudion is the owner of the fishery. 
To K o 1 k h i Bucceeds another coast lying 
along a gnlf having a district in the interior 
bearing the name of A r g a 1 o u.' In this single 
place are obtained the pearls collected near the 
island of EpiodfiroB. From it are exported 
the muBlius called eharjjareitidee. 

60. Among the marts and anchor^ea along 
this shore to which merchants from LimurikS 

meaning coast, — viz., Karei." On thia coast is a 
place called B a 1 i t a, whicli is perhaps the B a m- 
m a 1 II of Ptolemy (Vll. i. 9), which Mannort iden- 
tifies wilh Manpalli, a little north of Anjonga. 

(60) Wq now reach the great promontory called 
in the FeripHs K o m a r and K o m a r e i. Cape 
Kumari. " It has derived its name," says Cald- 
well, " from the Sana, Kumdri, a virgin, one of the 
namoa of the goddess Durgft, the presiding divi- 
nity of the place, but the ahape which this 
word has taken is, especially in komar, distinc- 
tively Tamilian." In ordinary TamiJ Kumdri 
becomes Kiunari; and in the vulgar dialect 
of the people residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape a virgin is neither Kumfiri nor Kumari 
but KQniar pronounced Eomar. It is remarkable 
that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by the 
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and the north resort, the most conspicnons ftte 
K a m a r a and F o d o n k 3 and S 6 p a t m a, 

which occur in tlie order in which we have 
named them. In these marts are found those 
native vessels for coasting voyages which trade 
as far as LimnrikS, and another kind called 

author of the Peript&a . . , The month!}' hathing in 
honor of tho goddesa Durgfi, is still continued at 
Cape Comorin, but is not practised to the same 
extent aa in ancient times . . . Throagh the con- 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the 
Greek mariners found at Cape Comorin and the 
fort [iX ippovpiov is the correct reading for ffjiidpiov 
of the MS.) have completely disappeared ; but a 
fresh water well remains in the centre of a rock, a 
little way out at sea. Bogarding K o 1 k h o i, the 
next place mentioned alter Komari, the same 
authority as we have seen places it (Ind. Ant. vol. 
VI. p. 80) near Tuticorin. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and in the Peatinger Tables, where it is 
called ' Colcis Indorum'. The Gulf of Manaar waa 
called by the Greeks the Colohic Gulf. The Tamil 
name of the place Kolkei is almost identical with 
the Greek. " The place," according to Caldwell, "is 
now about three miles inland, but there are abund- 
ant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and 
I have found the tradition that it was once the seat 
of the pearl fishery, still surviving amongst its in- 
habitants. After the sea hod retii'ed from KoXxoi — 
a new emporium arose on the coast. This was 
K a y a I. the Cael oE Marco Polo. KAyal in turn 
became ic time too far from the sea . . and Tuti- 
corin (T a 1 1 r 11 k u d i) was raised instead by the 
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voyage, and it is 20 stadia distant from the 
month of its own riveii The distance of N e 1- 
kunda from Monziris'^ia also nearly 500 
stadia, whether raoaanrcd from riTer to river or 

Donnced in the Tamij, manner. The corresponding 
city in Northern India, MabliurS, is written by the 
Grooka Mo thora. 

Nelkunda ismBntionodby varionsaiithorB nn- 
dor varying forma of the name. As has been ab-eady 
stated, it is Mclknnda in Ptolemy, who places it in 
the conntry of the Aii. In the TeiUingenaa Table 
it is Nincylda, and in tlie Goographor of Eavenna, 
Nilcinna. Aj the month of the riser on which 
it stands was its shipping port Bak are or Becare, 
aocording toMiillernow represented by Ma rkari 
(lat. 13° N.) Yule conjectures that it must have 
been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travoncore. 
Regarding the trade of this place we may quote a 
remark from Vincent, " Wo find," he says, " that 
thronghont the whole which the Periplim mentions 
of India we have a catalogue of the exports and 
imports only at the two ports of Barugaza and 
Nelcjnda, and there seems to be a distinction filed 
between the articles appropriate to each. Fine 
muslins and ordinary cottons are the principal 
commodities of the first; tortoise shell, precious 
atones, silk, and above all pepper, seem to have been 
procurable only afc the latter. This pepper is said 
to be brought to this port*from Gottonara, famous 
to tliia hour for prodAicing the beat pepper in the 
world except that of Sumatra. The pre-eminence 
oE these two ports will account for the little that 
is said of the others by tlie author, and why he has 
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by the sea voyage, bub it belongs to a diiTerEint 
kingdom, that of Fandi&n. It likewise iB 
eitnate near a rirer and at abont a distance 
from the sea of 120 stadia. 

55. At the very mouth of this river lioa 

lefb Tis so Tew cbaraotcra by which we may dis- 
tinguish one from another." 

Oar author on concludLng his aooount of Nel- 
knsda interrupts his narrative to relate the inei- 
dsntB of the important discovery of the monsoon 
mado by that Columbus of antiquity Hippalus, 
This account, Vincent remarks, naturally escitos a 
curiosity in the mind to enquire how it should 
happen that the monsoon should have been noticed 
by NoarkhoB, and tliat from the time of his voyage 
for SOO years no one should have attempted a 
direct course till Hippalus ventured to commit 
himself to the ocean. He is of opinion that there 
was a direct passage by the monsoons both in 
going to and coming from India in use among 
the Arabians before tho Greeks adopted it, and 
that Hippalus frequenting these seas as a pilot or 
merchant, had met with Indian or Arabian traders 
who made their voyages in a more compendious 
manner than the Greeks, and that he collected 
information from them wldcb he had both the pru- 
dence andcourage to adopt, just as Columhas, while 
owing much to bis own nautical experienoe and 
fortitude was still under obligations to tho Por- 
tuguese, who had been resolving the great problems 
in the art ot navigation for aiinoat a century pre- 
vious to his expedition. 

(55) Nolkuuda appears to have been the 
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another village, B a k a r 6^ to which the ships 
despatched from Nelkunda come down empty 
and ride at anchor off shore while taking in 
cargo : for the river, it may be noted, has sunken 
reefs and shallows which make its navigation 
difficult. The sign by which those who come 
hither by sea know they are nearing land is 
their meeting with snakes, which are here of a 
black colour, not so long as those already men- 
tioned, like serpents about the head> and with 
eyes the colour of blood. 

56, The ships which frequent these ports 
are of a large size, on accoant of the great 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper and betel 
of which their lading consists. The imports 
here are principaUy- 

Xprjfiara TrXcicrra — Great quantities of specie. 

Xpv(r6\i6a — (Topaz ?) Gold- stone, Chrysolite. 

'IfiaTio-fxos dnXovs ov noKvs — A small assortment 
of plain cloth. 

UoXvfLiTa — Flowered robes. 

Srififii, KopaXKiop — Stibium, a pigment for the 
eyes, coral. 

"vdKos apyr) x^^'^^^ — White glass, copper or 
brass. 

Kaafrirepost imoXv^Bos — ^Tin, lead. 

Olvos ov TToXvs, axrtl be too-ovtov oaov iv Bapvyd^ois 
— Wine but not much, but about as much as at 
Barugaza. 

limit of our author's voyage along the coast of 
India, for in the sequel of his narrative he defines 
but vaguely the situation of the places which he 
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Sdi^apaK^— Snndarcicli (Siitd&rd). 

'Apo-ecimli'— Areenic (Orpiment), yellow sulpliuret 
of arsenic. 

SiTiit oiToi lifJCco-Ei Tolt STifjl TO vavKXrjpior, fiiu ri f«) 
Toit ('(iwcipnur atr^ jjp^o-flat^ — Com, only for the use 
of the ship's compauj, as the merchants do not 
sell it. 

The following comiDodities avo brought to it 
for export ; — 

niircpt fioiMfffviic (v lv\ TOtrif rovrav toiv {fiitopiav 
ytyv&iui/ov itokii r^ ityo^ii^ Korroiiapiics — Pepper in 

great quantity, produced in only one of these 
marts, and called the pepper of Kottonara. 

Miipyapin)c itaiilis nat Sufi^opos — Fearla in great 
qnantrity and of superior quality. 

'EXf'i^t — Ivory. 
I 'Oflovia SijpuA— Fipe a ilk 3. 

tiapios 7) rayyijTiKij— Spikenard from the Ganges. 

MaXii^oi'/n"'— Betel— all brought from countries 
further east. 

tuSla iia<f>ai^! iravrola — Transparent or precious 
atones of all sorts. 

ASap-a I — Diamonds . 

'YaKivSos — Jacinths . 

XfXcui-i) 7re XpuiravrjtrnoTiKii Kai 1/ irtp'i tqs vi7cToue 
6r)ptvoptii7j ras irponfi/ii'wit aiirijs i-ijr A.i/iup(»t^s^Tor- 
toiae-shell from the Golden Island, and another 
sort which is taken m tho islands which lie oK the 
coast of Limuriko. 

The proper season to set aail from Egypt for 

notices, while his detaUs arc scanty, and sometimea 
grossly inaccurate. Thus he makes the Malabar 
Coast extend ijouthwords beyond Cape Comoriji 
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tliis part of India is about the month of Jnlj — 
that is, Epiphi. 

57. The whole round of the voyage from 

Kane and Eudaimon Arabia, which we 

^oJj ^ have just described, used to be performed in 

small vessels which kept close to shore and 

followed its windings, but H i p p a 1 o s was the 

pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the 

ports and the configuration of the sea, discovered 

the direct course across the ocean ; whence as, 

at the season when our own Etesians are 

blowing, a periodical wind from the ocean like- 

• wise blows in the Indian Sea, this wind, which 

is the south-west,, is, it seems, called in these 

seas Hippalos [after the name of the pilot who 

first discovered the passage hy means of it]. 

From the time of this discovery to the present 

day, merchants who sail for India either from 

\ a. "^/^ -^ ; " Kane, or, as others do, from Aromata, if 

:^ ^ . ^ Limurikeoe their destination, must often change 

' ' ; e io^>^^^y •' their tack, but if they* are bound for Baru- i, K,-w ' / jw,^ 

g a z a/ and S k y t h i a; they are not retarded for 
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more than three days, after which, committing 
themselves [to the monsoon which blows right 
in the direction of their course, they stand far 
out to sea, leaving all the gulfs we have men- 
tioned in the distance. 

as far at least as Kolkhoi (near Tutikorin) on the 
Ooromandel coast, and like many ancient writers, 
represents Oeylon as stretching westward almost 
as far as Africa. 
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58. After BakarS occure the mountain 
called Pyri-IioB (or the RedJ^towards the south, 
near another diHtrict of tho eonntry called 
P a r a 1 i a (whero the pearl- fish eriea are which, 
belong to king Pandion), and a city of the name 
of K o 1 k h o i. In this tract the first place 
met with is called B a 1 1 1 a, which has a good 
harbour and a villag;e on its ahoro. Nest to 
this 13 another place called Eomar, where is 
the capo of the eamo iiamo and a haven. Those 
who (vish to consecrate the closing part of their 
livea to religion cnme hither and bathe and 
engage tbemaelvos to celibacy. This is also 
done bj women ; since il; is related that the 

(58) The first place mentioned after B a k a r e 
ia P u r r !i o a, or the Red Mountuin, which extends 
along a district called Paralia, "There are," 
says Dr. Caldwell (Introd. p. 99), " three Paraliaa 
mentioned by tho Greeks, two by Ptolemy . . . 
one by the author of the PeriiilAB, The Paralia 
mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy's 
country of the 'Aioi, aiid tb.it of the Kapeoi, 
that is, to South Travancoro and South Tinne- 
velly. It commenced at the Bod Cliffs south of 
Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin 
but also KqXx"'. where the pearl fishing was car- 
ried on, which belouged to King Pandion. Dr. 
Burnoll identifiea Paralia with Parali, which 
he Btatea ia an old name for Travancore, but I am 
uot f[iiite able to adopt this view." " Paralia," he 
adds afterwards, " may poaaibly have corresponded 
ia meaning, if not hi sound, to Bome native word 
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goddess {KitmaH) once on a time resided at tbe ' 
place and bathed. From Ko mare i (towards the 
BQuth) tlie country extends as far a» K ol k h o i, 
where the fishing for pearls in carried on. 
Condemned criminals are employed in this ser- 
vice. King Paudion is the owner of the &hery. 
To Kolkhoi aucceeds another coast lying 
along a golf having a district in the interior 
beanng the name of A r g a 1 o u .' In this single 
place are obtained the poarla collected near the 
island ofEpiodoroa. From it are eiporbed 
the muslins called ebartjaraltldas. 

60. Among the marts and anchorages along 
this alioi-e to which merchants from LimurikS 

meaning coast.^Tiz., Karei." On this coast is a 
place called B a 1 i t a, which is perhaps the B a m- 
m a I II of Ptolemy (VII. i. 9), which Mannert iden- 
tifies with Manpalli, a little north of Anjonga. 

(60) Wo now reach the great promontory called 
in the Pmpli!^ Komarand Komarei, Cape 
Kuraari. "It has derived its name," aays Cald- 
well, " Irom the Sans. KumAri, a virgin, one of the 
names of the goddsEs Durga, the preeidicg divi' 
iiity of the place, but the shape which this 
word has taken is, especially in homar, distinc- 
tively Tamilian." In ordinary Tamij, KntnArl 
beoomca Kamari ; and in the vulgar dialect 
of the people residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape a virgin is neither Kuniflri nor Kumari 
but Kumar pronounced Komar. It is remarkable 
that this vulgar corrnptioa of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by the 
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and the north resort, the moat conspicnona are 
K a ro a r a and P o d o n k @ and S 6 p a t m a, 
which occur in the order in which we have 
flamed them. In these marts are found those 
native vessels for coasting voyages which trade 
as &r as LimnrikS, and another kind called 

author of the Periplis . . . The monthly bathing in 
honor of the goddess Dargfl is sbill continued at 
Cape Comoriu, but is not practised to the same 
extent as in ancient times ■ . . Through the con- 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the 
Greek mariners foucd at Cape Comoriu and the 
fort l.if i/jfwvpioi' is the correct reading for ^piaptov 
of the MS.) have oomplotoly disappeared 1 bat a 
fresh water well remains in the centre of a rook, a 
little way ont at sea. Regarding K o 1 k h o i, the 
next place mentioned after Komari, the same 
aathority as we have scea places it {Ind. Arii. vol. 
VI. p. 80) near Tuticorin. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and in the Pattinger TahUe, where it is 
called ' Colcis Indorum.'. The Golf of Mauaar was 
called by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The 'Pamil 
name of the place Kolkei is almost identical with 
the Greek. "Tiio place," aocordingto Caldwell, "ia 
now about three miles inland, bnt there areahand- 
ant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and 
I have fonnd the tradition that it was once the seat 
of the pearl fishery, still surviving amongst its in- 
habitants. After the sea had retired from Ki!X;(Dt... 
a new emporium arose on the coast. This was 
K 4y a 1, the Gael of Marco Polo. Kfiyal in turn 
became in time too far from the sea . . and Tuti- 
corin (T il 1 1 r u k u rf i) was raised instead by the 
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sangaray made by fastening together large 
vessels formed each of a single timber, and also 
others called kolandiophonta, which are of great 
bulk and employed for voyages to K h r n s $ 
and the Ganges. These marts import all the 
commodities which reach Limnrik^ for com- 

Portuguese from the position of a fishing village 
to that of the most important port on the sonthern 
Coromandel coast. The identification of Kolkoi 
with Kolkei is one of much importance. Being 
perfectly certain it helps forward other identifica- 
tions. Kol. in Tamil means * to slay.* Kei is 
* hand.' It was the first capital of Pandion. 

The coast beyond K o 1 k b o i, which has an in- 
' land district belonging to it called A r g a 1 o u, is 
indented by a gulf called by Ptolemy the Argarik — 
now Palk Bay. Ptolemy mentions also a promontory 
called K 6 r u and beyond it a city called Argeirou 
and an emporium called Sal our. This Koru 
of Ptolemy, Caldwell thinks, represents the 
Kol is of the geographers who preceded him, 
and the K o t i of TamiJ, and identifies it with 
" the island promontory of R&mesvaram, the 
point of land from which there was always the 
nearest access from Southern India to Ceylon." 
An island occurs in these parts, called that of 
Epiodoros, noted for its pearl fishery, on 
which account Ritter would identify it with 
the island of Manaar, which Ptolemy, as Mannert 
thinks, speaks of as Nawyj/pts (VII. i. 95). Miiller 
thinks, however, it may be compared with Ptole- 
my's Koru, and so be Ramesvaram. 

This coast has commercial intercourse not only 
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mercial purposes, absorbing likewiso nearly 
every species of goods bi-ought from Egyjit, 
and most doscriptions of all the goods export- 
eil from Limuriko and disposed of on thiB 
coast of India. 

61, Near the region which succeeds, where 

■with the Malabar ports, but also with the Ganges 
and the Golden Khcrsonese. For the trade with 
the former a species of canoeH was nscd called 
Saiigara. Tlie MalajUlam name of these, Caldwell 
Bays, is Changddam, in Tul'.i Jaaffdla, compare 
Sanskrit Samffkddam a raft {Jnd. Ant. vol. I, 
p. 309). The large TesseU employed for the 
Eastern trade were called Kotajidiophonia, a name 
which Caldwell confeascs his inability to explain. 

Three cities and ports are named in the order of 
their occurrence whiuh were of great commercial 
importance, Kamara, Podouke, and 6 o pa t- 
ma. Kamara may perhaps be, as Miiller thinks, 
the emporium wbich Ptolemy calls K h a b e r i h, 
situated at the mouth of the Birer Khaberos 
(now, the Eaverj), perhaps, as Dr. Buniell sug- 
gests, the modern Kaveripattam. {Ind. Anl. toI. 
Vn. p. 40). PodoukS appears in Ptolemy as 
Podouke. It is Puduchch 6 r i, i. a. 'new 
town,' now well known as Pondicherry ; so Bohlen, 
Ritter, and Benfey. [Yale and Lassen place it at 
Pnlik&t]. Sopatma is not mentioned in 
Ptolemy, nor can it now be traced. In Sanskrit 
it transliterates into Su-patita, i. e,, fair town. 

(61) The nest place noticed ia the Island of 
Ceylon, which is designated Palaisimoun- 
d o u, with the remark that its former uame was 
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the course of the voyage now bends .to the east, 
there lies out in the open sea Btretehing towards 
the west the island now called Pal a i si- 
mo n n d o n, but by the ancients T a p r o- 
bantt. To croHS over to the northern side 
of it takes a day. In tlie soath part it gradual- 
ly stretches towards the west till it nearly 
peaches the opposite coast of A z a n i a. It pro- 
daces pearl, precious Qransparenf) stones, 
moslins, and tortoiee-shcll. 

62. {Beturning to tha coast,) not far from the 

Taprobane. This is the Greek transliteration oE 
T&mrapam!, the name given by a hand of colonists 
from Magmlha to the place where they first 
landed in Ceylon, and which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole island. It is singular, Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that this is also the name of 
the principal river in TinneTelly on tlie opposite 
ooast of India, and he infers that the colony 
referred to might previously have formed a settle- 
ment in Tinnevelly at the month of the T&mra- 
pami river — perhaps at Kolkei, the earliest resi- 
dence of the FEliidya kiags. The passage in the 
PeriplIU which refers to the island is very corrupt. 
(62) Eecurring to the mainland, the narra- 
tive notices a district called Masai i a, where 
great quantities of cotton were manufactured. 
This is the Mafaolia of Ptolemy, the region in 
which he places the mouths of a river the Maiso- 
los, which Benfey identifies with the GedSvarl, 
in opposition to others who would make it the 
Krishna, which is perhaps Ptolemy's Tuna. The 
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tliree marts we have montioned lies M a s a 1 ia, 
tlie seaboard of a coanfcry estending far inland. 
Here immonae quantities of fine mnalina are 
manafactured. From Mae alia tlic course of 
the voyage lies eastward acroaa a neighlionring 
bay to DegarGnfl, which has tbe breed of 
elephants called Bosarfl, Leaving Df'sar6iie 
the course is northerly, paasing a variety of 
barbarons triboa, among wliich are the E ir rh a- 
d a i, savages whose nosea are flattened to the 
fiice, and another tribe, that of the B a r g u s o i, 

name Maisolia is takoa from the Sanskrit Maasala, 
preserved in Machhlipataim, now Masalipatatn. 
Beyond this, after an intervening gulf running 
eastward is crossed, another district occnrs, De b- 
a r S u I), noted for its elephants. This is not mea> 
tioned by Ptolemy, bnt a river with a similar name, 
the DSsaron, is found in hia-'cnameration of 
the rivers which occur between the Maiaoloa and 
the Ganges. As it is the last in the list it may 
probably bo, as Lassen supposes, the Bi'fthmini. 
Our author however places DeaarenS at a mach 
greater distanoo from the Ganges, for he pooplea 
the intermediate space with a variety of tribes 
which Ptolcniy rclogatea to the Bast of the river. 
The first of these tribes is that of thcKirrSdai 
(Sanskrit, Kirfttas), whoso features arc of the 
AfoQgolian typo. ITcst arc the Bargusei, not 
mentiouod by Ptolemy, but perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the cannibal race he speaks of, the 
B arousal thought by Yule to bo possiblj the 
inhabitants ol' the Nikohar islands, and lastly the 
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as well as the Hippioproaupoior Ma- 
kropros6poi (the borso taoed or long fiiced 
men), who are reported to bo caunibala, 

63. After passing these tho course turns 
again to the east, and if yon sail with the ocean 
to your right and the coast far to your left, you 
reach the Ganges and the extremity of the con- 
tinent towards the cast called K h r u s € (the 
Golden KbersoncBe). The river of this region 
called the Ganges is the largest in India; 
it has an ann-ual increase and decrease like the 
Nile, and there is on it a mart called after it, 
Gango, through which passes a immderable 
traffic consisting of betel, the Gangetic spike- 









tribe of the long orhorsD-ft 
cannibals. 

(63} When this coast of savages and monatera 
is left behind, tho course lies eastward, and leads 
to tlio Ganges, which ia tho greatest river of 
India, and adjoins the extremity of tho Eastern 
continent called KhrnsS, or the Golden. Near 
tho river, or, according to Ptolemy, on tho third of 
its mouths stands a great emporium of trade 
called Gauge, exporting Malahathruiii, and cot- 
tons and other commoditiea. Its exact position 
there are not sufficient data to determine. Khruso 
ia not only the name of the last part of tho con- 
tinent, but also of an island lying out in the ocean 
to eastward, not for from the Ganges. It is the 
last part of the world which is said to be inhabited. 
The situation of Khrnec is differently defined by 
different ancient authors, It was not known to 
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uard, pearl, and tlie finest of all tanslins — thoss 
called the Gangetic, In. this locality also there 
in said to be a gold mine and a gold coin called 
KaUis. Near thia river there ia an island o£ 
the ocean called KhruaS (or the Golden), 
which lies directly under the rising sua and at 
the eitremity of the world towards the east. 
It produces the finest tortoise-shell that ia found 
thronghoat the whole of the ErythKoon Sea. 

04. Beyond thia region, immediately under 
the north, whore the sea tcrmLuates outwards, 
there hcs somewhere in T h i n a a very great 
city, — not on the coast, bnt in the interior of 
the country, called Thina, — from which silk, 
whether in the raw state or spun into thread 

the Aloxandi'ino geographers. Plinj Heems to 
have preEervcd the mout ancient report circulated 
regarding it. Ha Baj-a (VI. xsiii, 80) : " Beyond the 
month of the Indna are Ghry bo and Ar gyr e 
abounding in metals as I believe, for I can hardly 
credit what some have related that the soil consiatn 
of gold and silver." McIft(III. 7) assigns to it a very 
different position, aseerting it to be near T a b i b, 
the last spnr of the range of Taurus. He therefore 
places it where EratosthenesplacesTbinai, to the 
north of the Gangoa on the oonflnos of the Indian 
and Skythian oceans. Ptolemy, in whose time the 
Tranagangetic world was better known, refers it 
to the peninsula of Malacca, the Golden Kher- 
BOneae. 

(64) The last place which the PcripUs men- 
tions is Thinaj, an inland city of the T h i n a i or 
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and woven into cloth, is brought by land to 
Bamgaza through Baktria, or by the Ganges to 
Limurik^. To penetrate into Thin a is not 
an easy undertaking, and but few merchants 
come from it, and that rarely. Its situation is 
under the Lesser Bear, and it is said to be con- 
terminous with the remotest end of Pontes, 
and that part of the Kaspian Sea which adjoins 
the Maiotic Lake, along with which it issues by 
one and the same mouth into the ocean. 

65. On the confines, however, of T h i n a i 
an annual fair is held, attended by a race of men 
of squat figure, with their face very broad, but 
mild in disposition, called the S e s a t a i, who in 
appearance resemble wild animals. They come 
with their wives and children to this fair, bring- 
ing heavy loads of goods wrapped up in mats 
resembling in outward appearance the early 
leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly is 
where their own territory borders with that of 
Thinai ; and here, squatted on the mats on which 

Sinai, having a large commerce in silk and 
woollen stufis. The ancient writers are not afc all 
agreed as to its position, Colonel Yule thinks it 
was probably the city described by Marco Polo 
under the name of Kenjan-fu (that is Si- 
ngan-fu or Chauggan,) the most celebrated city 
in Chinese history, and the capital of several of 
the most potent dynasties. It was the metro- 
^1 polls of Shi Hw^ngti of the T'Sin dynasty, pro- 
perly the first emperor, and whose conquests almost 
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fcLey exliibit their wnrcs, Uioy feast for aeveral 
daya, after which they return to thoir homeB in 
the interior. On observing their retreat the 
people of Thinai, repairing to the spot, collect the 
mats on which they had beGn sitting, and taking 
out the fibrea, which are called pelroi, from the 
reeds, they pat the leaves two and two together, 
and roll them np into Blonder balla, through 
which they paaa the fibrea estracted from the 
roods. Three kinds of Malabathmm aro thus 
made — that of the large ball, that of the middle, 
and that of the smal!, according to the size of 
the leaf of which the balls arc formed. Hence 
there are three kinds of Malabathmm, which 
after being made up are forwarded to India by 
the manufacturers. 

G6. All the regions beyond this are nnex- 
plorod, being dilfiuult of acceaa by reaaon of the 
extreme rigour of the climate and the severe 
frosts, or perhaps because such is the will of 
the divine power. 

iutersocted those of his coutomporary Ptolemy 
BiiorgetSs— (vide Yule's Traveta of Marco Polo, 
vol. 11. p. 21). 
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WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 



THE VOYAGE OF REARKHOS. 



Lnieoduciion'. 

The coaating voyage froni tbo month of the 
Indus to the hetid. of the Persia,n Gulf, designed 
by Alexander the Groat, and executed by Nearkhoa, 
may be regarded as the tnoBt important achieve- 
ment of the ancionta in nayigation. It opened 
up, as Vincent remarks, a oommunication between 
Europe and the moat diatant countries of Aaia, 
and, at a later period, vf&s the scarce and origin 
of the Portuguese discoveries, and conaequently 
the primary cause, however romoto, of the British 
eatabliahments in India. A Journal of this 
voyage was written by Nearkhoa himself, which, 
though not extant in its original form, has been 
preserved for us by Arriau, who embodied its 
contents in his little work on India,' which lie 
wrote as a sequel to his history of the expedition 
of Alexander. 

Nearkhoa as a writer must be acknowledged to 
be moat acrupuloualy houost and osact, — for the 
result of explorations made in modern times 
along the shores which he passed in the course 
of his voyage shows that his description of them 
is accurate even in the most minute ]>articulara. 
His veracity waa nevertheleaa oppugned in ancient 
tiroes by Strabo, who unjustly stigmatises the 
whole claaa of the Greek writers upon India as 
mendaoioua. " Generally speaking," he says (II. 
i. 9), " the men who have written upon Indian 

' Written in the looic dialect. 
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affairs were a set of liars. Deimakhos holds the 
first })lace in the list, Megasthenes comes next, 
while Onesikritos and Nearkhos, with others of 
the same class, stammer out a few words of truth." 
(Trapa^eXXifoi/rcs). Strabo, however, in spite of this 
censure did not hesitate to use Nearkhos as one 
of his chief authorities for his description of 
India, and is indebted to him for many facts re- 
lating to that country, which, however extraordi- 
nary they might appear to his contemporaries, 
have been all confirmed by subsequent observa- 
tion. It is therefore fairly open to doubt whether 
Strabo was altogether sincere in his ill opinion, 
seeing it had but little, if any, influence on his prac- 
tice. We know at all events that he was too much 
inclined to undervalue any writer who retailed 
fables, without discriminating whether the writer 
set them down as facts, or merely as stories, which 
he had gathered from hearsay. 

In modern times, the charge of mendacity has 
been repeated by Hardouin and Huet. There are, 
however, no more than two passages of the Journal 
which can be adduced to support this imputa- 
tion. The first is that in which the excessive 
breadth of 200 stadia is given to the Indus, and 
the second that in which it is asserted that at 
Malana (situated in 25* 17' of N. latitude) the 
shadows at noon were observed to fall south- 
ward, and this in the month of November. With 
regard to the first charge, it may be supposed that 
the breadth assigned to the Indus was probably 
that which it was observed to have when in a 
state of inundation, and with regard to the second, 
it may be met by the supposition, which is quite 
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luilmisBifale, that Arrian may bave misapprehended 
in some measure tlie import of the atatement as 
made by Nearklios. The pasBage will be afCer- 
iTarda examined,* but iti the meantime ire may say, 
writU Vincent, tliat if the difBculty it preaenta 
admits of no satisfactory solution, the miaatste- 
ment ought not, as standing alone, to he insisted 
upon to the invalidation of tho whole work. 

But another charge besides that of mendacity 
has been preferred againat the Journal. Dodwell 
has denied its authenticity. Hia attack is baaed 
on the following passage in Pliny (VI. 23) ; — 
Oneaciriti et ITearchi navigatio nee nomvna habet 
manaionum nee spatia. The Journal of Oiiesicrilvs 
aiid Nearchtts has nnVAn* the atmes of the anchorages 
nor Iks measare of the dialancei. From this Dod- 
weil argues that, as t!ie account of tho voyage in 
Arrian contains both the names and the distances, 
it could not hare been a tranacript of the Joui'nal 
of Nearkhos, which according to Pliny gave neither 
names nor distancea. Now, ui the first place, it 
may well he asked, why the authority of Pliny, 
who is by no meana always a careful writer, 
should bo set so high as to override all other 
testimony, for inatauee, that of Arrian himself, who 
expressly states in the ontset of hia narrative that 
he intended to give the account of tho voyage which 
had been written by Kearkhos. In the second 
place, the passage in question is probably corrupt, 
or if not, it is in direct conflict with the passage 
whioh immediately follows it, and contains Fliny'a 
own summary of the voyage in which littio else 

" Sec iufra, oute 35. 
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is given than the names of the anchorages and 
the distances. Dodwell was aware of the incoiiBia- 
tency of tho two paasagea, and endeavoured to 
explain it away. In this he entirely feila, and 
there can thei'sfore be no reasonable doubt, tliat 
in Arrian'a work we have a record of the voyage 
AS authentic ae it is veracious. 

Of that record we priKcecl to gire a brief ab- 
stract, adding a few particulars gathered from other 

The fleet with which Nearkhoa accomplished 
the voyage consiated of war-galleys and transports 
which had been partly built and partly collected 
on the banks of the river Hydaspos (now the 
Jhelam), where Alexander bad supplied them with 
crews by selecting from his troops such men as 
had a knoirledge of seamanship. Tho ileet thus 
manned sailed slowly down the Eydaspes, the 
Akesinea, and the Indus, its movements being 
regulated by those of the army, which, in marching 
down towards the sea, was engaged in reducing the 
warlike tribes settled along the banks of these 
rivers. This downward voyage oocnpied, according 
to Strabo, ten months, but it probably did not oc- 
cupy more than nine. The fleet having at iongth 
reached the apex of the Delta formed by the Indus 
remained in that Deighbourhood for some time at 
a place called Pattala, which has generally been 
identified with Thabha— a town near to where the 
western arm of the Indus bifurcates, — but which 
Cunningham and others would prefer to identity 
with Nirankol or Haidardb&d.* From Pattala 

* Geog. of Anc. India, p. 379 sqq. 
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Ale:(an<ler sailed dawn the western Btream of the 
river, where neme of hia ships were damaged and 
otliora destroyed by encountering the Bore, a 
phenomenon as Alarming as it was new to the 
Greeks.* He returned to Fattala, and thence made 
an eicnrsion down the Eoatem stream, which he 
foiiDd less difficult to navigate. On again returning 
to Pattala he removed his fleet down to a station 
Dn the Western hranch of the river (at an island 
called Killouta),' which was at no great distance 
from the eea. He then set out on hia return to 
Persia, leaving instructions with Nearkhos to start 
on the voyage as soon aa the calming of the 
monsoon should render navigation HaCe. It was 
the- king's intention to march near to the coast, 
and to collect at convenient stations supplies for 
the victualling of the fleet, but he found that such 
a route was impmcticable, and he was obliged to 
lead his army through the inland provinces which 
lay between India and his destination, Silaa.° He 
left LeonnatOH, however, behind him in the country 
of the Oreitai, with instructions to render every 
assistance in hia power to the expedition under 
Nearkhos when it should reach that part of the 

Nearkhos remained in the barbonr at Eillouta 
for about a month after Alexander bad departed, 
and then sailed during a temporary lull in the 
monsoon, as he was apprehensive of being at- 

• See Arrian'B Anab. VI. 19. Kai ToCro oPiri* wpirtpov 
iyvaiK6<Ti roil d/iitt' ' Akf^ai^pov I'mrXij^H' nig Ka'i oiTi 
oil erixiKpav iropeVx*' 

= Sm Arrian, ib. 

• See id, VI. 23, and Strab. *v. ii 3, i. 
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tiwikeil by the natives who had been but imperfectly 
subjugated, and wliOBe spirit moa hostile.' The 
date on vrhich he set Bail is lised by Vincent aa 
the 1st of October in the year b.c. 326. He pro- 
ceeded alowly down the river, and auchorod first 
at a place called Stoura, which was only 100 stadia 
distant from the station thoy had quitted. Here 
the fleet remained for two days, when it proceeded 
to an anchorage only 30 stadia farther dowii i!ie 
stream at a place called Kaumana." Tbeuce 
it proceeded to Kore&tis (v. 1. Koreestia) — where it 
again anchored. Wlieu once more under weigh its 
progress waa soon arrested by a dangerous rock 
or bar which obstructed the mouth of the river.' 
After some delay this difficulty was OTei-come, and 
the fleet was conducted in safety into the open 
main, and onward to an island called £rukala 
(150 stadia distant from the bar), where it re- 
maiaed at anchor throughout the day follow- 
ing its arrival, Oo leaving this island Ncarkhos 
had Mount Eiros (now Manora) on his right hand, 
and a low flat island on hia left; and this, as 
Cunningham remarks, is a very accurate de- 
acriptioa of the entrance to Karachi harbour. 
The fleet was conducted into thia harbour, now 
so woU known as the great emporium of the trade 
of the Indus, and here, as the monsoon was still 
blowing with great violence, it remained for four 
and twenty days. The harbour was so commodious 
and secure that Ifcarkhos dcaiguated it the Fort 



' Stiab. ill. 5. 

' Thin may parliapa bo rapresonted by tbe raodem KU&ii, 

:e nanie of ono of the mpntern inoutlis of the Indus. 

' See infra, p, 176, note 17. 



of Alexander. It was well Hlieltorcd by an isknd 
lying cloao to its mouth, culled by Arrian, Blbakta, 
but by riiiiy, Bibftga, and by PhiloBtratos, Biblos. 
The expedition took its departure from tliis 
Btation on the 3rd of November. It aufiered both 
from stress of weather and from Bhortneas of pro- 
visions until it reached Kiikala on the coast of 
the Oreitai, whore it took on board the auppliea 
Vfhich had been collected for its use by the exer- 
tioDB of LooniiBtos. Hero it remained for about 
10 days, and by the time of its departure the 
monsoon had settled in its favour, so that the 
courses daily accomplished wwe now of much 
greater length than formerly. Thn shoroB, how- 
ever, of tho Ikhtbyophagoi, which BUccccded to 
those of the Oreitai, wore so miserably barren 
and inhospitablo that proTiaious wore scarcely pro- 
curable, and NearkhoB was apprehensive lest the 
mon, famished and despairing, should deaerb the 
ships. Their sufferings wore not relieved till tbey 
approached the EtraitE, which open into the Persian 
Gulf. When within the straits, they entered the 
mouth of the river Anamis (now the Miu3.b or Ib- 
rahim river), and having landed, formeda dockyard 
and a camp upon its banks. This place lay in Har-' 
mozcia, a most fertile and beautiful district beiong- 
ing to Karmania. iNearkhos, having here learned 
that Alexander was not more than a 5 days' 
journey from the sea, proceeded into the interior 
to meet him, and report the safety of the expedi- 
tion. During his absence the ships were repaired 
and provisioned, and therefore eoon after his 
return to the camp he gave orders for the re- 
Bumption of the voyage. The time spent at Har- 
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mozeia vras one and twenty days. The dee 
Bgain ander weigh coasted the islands lying Kb I 
the mouth of. the guLf, and then having shaped 
its courec towards the mainland, passed the 
vreBtem shores of Karmania and those of Perais, 
till it arrived at the mouth of the Sitakos (now tha 
Kara-Agach), where it waa agaiu Vepaired and 
supplied with provisions, remaining for tlie same 
nnmher of days as at the Anam.is. One of the 
next etatioiis at which, it touched waa Mesembria, 
which appears to have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modem Bushire. The coast of 
Perais was difBcult to oavigate on account of 
intricate and oozy channels, and of ahoals and 
breakers which frequently extended far out to 
sea. The coast which aucceeded, that of Sousia 
(from which Persia is separated by the river 
Arosis or Orofttis, now the Tab) was equally 
difficult and dangerous to navigate, and there- 
fore the fleet no longer crept along the shore, 
bat stood out mora into the open sea. At the 
head of the gulf Sousis bends to westward, 
and here are the mouths oE the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which appear in those days to have 
entered the sea bj separate channels. It was 
the intention of Nearkhos to have sailed up the 
former river, but he passed its mouth unawares, 
and continued sailing westward till he reached 
Diridotis (or Teredon), an emporium in Baby- 
lonia, situated on the Pollacopaa branch of the 
Euphrates, From Diridotis he retraced his course, 
and entering the mouth of the Tigi'ta soiled up its 
stream till he reached the lower eud of a great 
lake (not now eiisting), through which its cnrreut 
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flowed. A6 the upper end of tbis lake waa a 
village called AginiB, said to have been 500 stadia 
distant from Soasa, Nearkhos did not, as has 
beau erroneously supposed by some, sail up tbo 
lake to Aginia, but entered the mouth of a river 
which flowfl into its south-eastern extremity, 
called the Pasitigris or Enlaeus, tlio Ulai of the 
Prophet Daniel, now the Karlln. The fleet pro- 
ceeded up this river, and came to a finul anchor 
in its stream immediately below a bridge, which 
continued the highway from Persia to Sousa. 
This bridge, according to Ritter and Rawlinson, 
crossed the Faaitigris at a point near the 
modern village of Ahwaz. Here the fleet and the 
army were happily reunited. Alexander on his 
arrival embraced Nearkhos with cordial warmth, 
and rewarded appropriately the splendid services 
which he had rendered by bringing the eTpeditioa 
safely through so many hardships and perils to its 
destination. The date on which the fleet anchored 
at the bridge is flsed by Vincent for the 24th of 
February s. c. 325, so that the whole voyage was 
performed in 146 daja, ( 
months. 
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The following tables show the names, positions, 
Ac., of the different places which occurred on the 
route taken by the expedition : — 



>. 



4i 



I. 



From the Station on the Indus to the Port of 
Alexander (Kar&pbi Harbour). 



Ancient name. 


Modem 
name. 


Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia»« 


Lat. N. 


Long.E. 


1. Station at 

Killouta. 

2. Stoura 

3. Kaumana ... 

4. JKoreatis ... 


Near Tiari- 
Bandar. 

Khau 


... 

100 
30 
20 

120 

••• 


24° 30' 
24,0 63' 


67^ 28' 


5. Herma 

6. E[i*6kala 


Bar in the 
Indus, 




7. MovAfd Eiros. 

8. Is. v/nnamed, 

9. The Port of 

Alexander. 


Manora. 
Kar&chi ... 


66° 67' 



*® The Olympic stadittm, which was in general use 
thronghont Greece, contained 600 Greek feet =625 Roman 
feet, or 606| English feet. The Boman mile contained 
eight stadia, being abont half a stadium less than an 
English mile. Not a few of the measurements given by 
Arrian are excessive, and it has therefore been conjectured 
that he may have used some standard different from the 
Olympic, — ^which, however, is hardly probable. See the 
subject discussed in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, S. Y* 




Coast of the Arabtea (Sindh). 
Length of the Coast from the Indua to the 

Arabia R 1000 Stadia. 

Actual length in mileB English ... 80 
Time taken in its nayigntion 38 Days. 



Ancient name. 


Modem 


Dis- 

tanps in 
Stadia. 


^t. 


Loag.E. 


1. PortofAlea- 

ander 

2. BibaUa. 

3. Domaila. ... 


Karachi ... 


60 
300 

300 

120 


2i°48' 
sr 44' 
24° 52' 
25° IS' 

35° 88' 


6S= 57 
66° 60' 


4. Haranga...... 
















7. I>. ■anncLmed 

8. Arabia R.... 


Pnraii B... 


65' 35' 



ni. 

Coaet of tho Orettai (Las.) 

Length of the coaat (Arrian) 1600 Stadia 

Do. do, (Strabo) 1800 „ 

Actual length in miles English 100 

Time taken in its navigatiou 18 Days. 



AoeJeotiaiia. 


Modem 


Dia- 
Stadia. 


Lat. H. 


Long.E. 


1. PaRala 




200 
400 
20O 

500 

300 


25! 30 

25 28- 
25- 21' 

25* 16 

25° 18 








3. £okala 

4. TomSroaR. 
6. Malana 


S'ear B&a- 
Katchari 

Maklow or 
HingolE 

RAa l^Ian 


66' 36' 

65° 15' 
65° ?' 
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ly. 

Coast of the Ikhthyophagoi (Mokran or Belu- 
chistan). 

Length of the coast (Arrian) 10,000 Stadia. 

Do. do. (Strabo) 7,000 „ 

Actual length in miles English 480 

Time taken in its narigation 20 Days. 



Ancient name. 



Modem 
name. 



Dis- 
tance in 
Sta,(iia. 



Lat. N. 



Long.E. 



1. Bagisara ... 



2. Pasira 

3. Capeimnamed. 

4. Kolta ... 

5. Kalama 

6. Karhine Is. . 

7. Kissa m 

Karhis. 

8. Cape unnamed. 

9. Mosarna 

10. Balomon 

11. Bama 

12. Dendrobosa. 



••• 



13. Kophas 

14. Kuiza... 



15. Town un 

named. 

16. Cape called 

Bagia. 

17. Talmena .. 

18. E^anasis 



On Arabah 
or Hor 
maraBay 

R&s Arabah 



Kalami B.. 

Asthola or 

Sanga-dip 



C. Fassence.. 
Kear do. 



Daram or 
Duram. 

K^s Koppa 

Near Eas 
Ghunse. 

OnGwattar 
Bay. 



On Chan- 
bar Bay. 



600 


26° 12' 


• • • 

200 
600 


25° r 

25° 8' 
25** 21' 


200 


25*' 22' 


t . t 


25° 15' 


750 
400 
200 


25° 12' 
25° 11 


400 
800 


25° 11' 
25° 10' 


500 




•*• 


25° 7' 


1000 


25"* 24' 


400 


25^ 24' 



64** 31' 



M'' 29' 
64" 27' 
63° 59' 



63° 37" 
63° 3a 



63° 10' 
62° 45' 

62° 29' 
61° 56' 



61° 28' 
60^ 40' 
60° 12^ 



^^™^' ^^^^^B 


Auciuut name. 


Mocier.1 


DIa. 
Stadia 


I^t, N 


^H 


19. Anohorag 






■ 










20. Kanate 


Kungoun. 


850 


25° 25'.5J)° 15 ^^1 


iil. TaceiorTroi 


Near Sn 
dich River 


800 


25° SO |5 8° 42 ^^H 


22. Bogasira .. 


Girishk .. 


300 


35° SB^S" 27' ^^1 


23. Anchorage 
iimiaraed. 




1100 


^^^ 






■ 


Coast of Karm&nia (Moghistan and Laristan). ^^H 


Length of the coast (Arrian and ^^^H 


Strabo) 3,700 Stadia. ^^1 


Actual length in miles English. . 296 ^^H 


Time takcu in its navigation ... 19 Daya. ^^^| 


Ancient name. 


Modem 


Dia-, 
Stadia. 


Lflt. N 


^H 


1. Ancliorago 








H 












3. Badia 


Near Oape 
Bombarefc 




25° 47 


4S ^^H 








^1 


3. Anchorage 




800 
















4. OapeMak^ia 


f?«pe Mu- 






^^^1 


in Arabia.. 










5. Feoptftna ... 


st. Karun. 


700 


26° 57 


1' ^^1 


6. AnamiaR.... 


Mtnab R. . 


lOO 


27° 11 


^H 


7. Organa Is. . 


Ornvas ot 








^^ : 8. Oaraktala. 2 


KiSr:.. 


300 




m 


^^^^^^^ anchorages ^^^^^^^H 
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Ancient name. 


Modern 


Dis- 
tance in 


Lat. N. 


Long.E. 




name. 


Stadia. 






9. Island diet. 


Angar or 


■ 






from it 40 


Hanjam. 








stadia. 










10. Island 300 


Tombo 


400 


26° 20' 


65° 20' 


stadia from 










mainland. 








s 


11. Pylora Is. ... 

12. Sisidone ... 


Poliorls. . 


..• 


26° 20' 


54° 36' 


Mogos P ... 
0. Djard... 








13. Tarsia 


300 


26° 20* 


64° 21' 


14. Kataials. ... 


Kenn 


300 


26° 32' 


54° 



VI. • 

Coast of Persis (Farsistan). 

Length of Coast 4,400 Stadia. 

Actual length in miles English ... 382 
Time taken in its navigation; 31 Days. 



Ancient name. 



Modem 
name. 



Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia. 



Lat. N. 



Long.E. 



1. Ila and Kai- 

kander Is.. 

2. Island with 
PearlFishery. 

3. Another an- 
chorage here. 

4. MountOkhos 

5. Apostana. ... 

6. Bay un- 

named. 

7. Gogana at 

mouth of 
Areon R. 



Inderabia 
Island. 


400 

40 

460 
400 

600 


26° 38 

26° 59' 
27° 1' 
27° 24' 

27° 48' 






On it is 
Nabend. 
Konkan ... 



63° 20^ 
52° 56' 
62° 25' 

52° 



Ancient name. 


Modora 


tonooin 
Stadia. 


I*t.?J. 


LoagM. 


8. Sitftkos 


.^gachE 


800 






9. Hieratia 




750 


28^ 52 


50° 45' 


10. Hei-atemisB 










11. Podagron.E 










12. Mesambria. 


Near Bii- 
aliire. 








13. TaokB on 


Taaug 


200 


29= 11 


50' 30- 


GruuiB. R. 










Ik EhogoniB. E 






•ir 27 


50° 29' 


15. BriKana, B. 






29" 57 


50' 15' 


16. Ai-osis or 


River Tab. 




!0' -1 


i9" 30' 


Oroatis, R. 











vn. 

Coast of Souais (EhuziBtan.) 

Length of tho CoMt 2000 Stadia. 

Time taken in its navigation 3 Days. 



Ancient name. 


Modem 
name. 


Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia 


Lat. N, 


LongB. 






500 
COO 
900 


30° 16 
30° 12' 




2. Margastauttls 

3. Anchorage 

nnnamed. 
4,. Dirid6tis,the 
end of the 
sea voyage. 


Noar Jebel 
SaufLin. 


47° 36' 
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TRANSLATION. 

XVIII. When the fleet formed for Alexander 
upon the banks of the Hydaspes was now read}^ 
he provided crews for the vessels by collecting 
all the Phoenikians and all the Kyprians and 
Egyptians who had followed him in his Eastern 
campaigns, and from these he selected such as 
were skilled in seamanship to manage the vessels 
and work the oars. He had besides in his army 
not a few islanders familiar with that kind of 
work, and also natives both of Ionia and of the 
Hellespont. ITie following officers he appointed as 
Commanders of the different galleys^^ : — 

Makedonians. 
Citizens of Pella. 

1. Hephaistion, son of Amyntor. 

2. Leonnatos, son of Anteas. 

3. Lysimakhos, son of Agathokles. 

4. Asklepiodoros, son of Timander. 

5. Arkhon, son of IQeinias. 



^^ This list does not specify those officers who performed 
the voyage, but such as had a temporary command 
during the p&BB&ge down the river. The only names which 
occur afterwards in the narrative are those of Arkhias and 
Onesikritos. Nearkhos, by his silence, leaves it uncertain 
whether any other officers enumerated in his Hst accom- 
panied him throughout the expedition. The following are 
known not to have done so : Hephaistion, Leonnatos, 
Lysimakhos, Ptolemy, Krateros, Attalos and Peukestas. 
It does not clearly appear what number of ships or men 
accompanied Nearkhos to the conclusion of the voyage. If 
we suppose the ships of war only fit for the service, 
<J0 galleys might possibly contain from two to three 
thousand men, but this estimation is uncertain. 

See Vincent, 1. 118 sqq. 
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6. 




7. 


Arkhiaa, sou of Aimxidotos. ^^^^^^^^^^H 


8. 


Ophelias, son of ^^^^^H 


9. 


Tiiuanthee, son of Pontiodea. ^^^^^^^H 




^^^^^^1 


10. _^^^ 


Noarkhos, son oi'AodrotimijS, who wi-ote a ^^^^^^^B 


Uarrative of the vojagQ. ^^^| 


11. 


Laomedon, boh o{ Lariklios. ^^^H 


12. 






^^^^^^H 


13. 


Krateros, son of Alexander. ^^^^^^^^| 


11. 


Perdikka», Bon of Oroutes. ^^^^^^H 




or Eordaia. ^^^^^H 


15. 


Ftolemaios, Hon of Lagos. ^^^^^^^^| 


16. 


Ariatoaaas, aou of Pcisaios. ^^^^^^^^| 




Of ^^^^^H 


17. 


Metrou, aou of Epikharmos. ^^^^^^H 


18. 


Kikarkhidgs, Bou of Simos. ^^^^^H 




Stjmpliaia. ^^^^^^H 


19. 


AttaloB, Bon of AQdromenSs. ^^^^^^H 




Of ^^^^^H 


20, 


PeukestaH, sou of Alexander. ^^^^^^^H 




^^^^^^1 


21. 


Pelthon, aou of Krutcuos. ^^^^^^^H 




^^^^^^H 


22. 


LconnatoH, son of Autipuber. ^^^^^^H 




^^^^^H 


aa. 






^^^^^^H 


24. 


MyUeas, son of Zoiioa. ^^^^^H 




AU theae were MakcdouiaQS. ^^^^^H 




GrreekB,~^f Larisa ; ^^^^^^^^M 


25. 


MSdios, son of Oxfuthemis. ^^^^^^H 


■ 


or ^^^^^H 
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26. Eumeiies,son of Hieronymos. 

OfKos. 

27. Kritoboulos, son of Plata. 

Of Magnesia : 

28. Thoas, son of Menodoros. 

29. Maiandor, son of Mandrogene». 

Of Teos : 

30. Andron, son of Kabelas. 

Of Soloi in Cyprus : 

31. Nikoklees, son of Pasikrates. 

Of Salamis in Cyprus : 

32. Nithaphon, son of Pnutagoras. 

A Persian was also appointed as a Trierarcb : 

33. Bagoas, son of Pharnoukhes. 

The Pilot and Master of Alexander's own ship 
was Onesikritos of Astypalaia, and the Secretary- 
General of the fleet Euagoras, the son of Eukleon, 
a Corinthian. Nearkhos, the son of Androtimos, 
a Kretan by birth, but a citizen of Amphipolis on 
the Strymon was appointed as Admiral of the 
expedition. 

When these dispositions had been all completed, 
Alexander sacrificed to his ancestral gods, and to 
such as had been indicated by the oracle; also to 
Poseidon and Amphitrite and the Nereids, and to 
Okeanos himself, and to the Biver Hydaspes, from 
which he was setting forth on his enterprise ; and 
to the Akesines into which the Hydaspes pours its 
stream, and to the Indus which receives both 
these rivers. He further celebrated the occasion 
by holding contests in music and gymnastics, 
and by distributing to the whole army, rank by 
rank, the sacrificial victims. • 

XIX. When all the preparations for the voyage 
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hH:<l been made, Alexnitder ordered Krateros, ytith 
a force of ]iorae and foot, to go to one side of the 
Hydaapfis ; while Hephatatioa comnumding a Btill 
larger force, which included 200 elephants, should 
march in a parallel line on the other side. Alex- 
ander himself hod nnder hie immediato command 
the body of foot guards called the HypaBpiats, and 
ali the archerB, and what was called the aompauion- 
cavalry, — a force consisting in all of 8,000 men. 
Tbo troops under Krateros and Hepbaistion march- 
ing in adranoo of the fleet had received instructions 
where fcbey were to wait its arrival. Pbilip, whom 
he had appointed satrap of this region, was, des- 
patched to the banks of the Akesinea with another 
large division, for by this time he had a following 
of 120,000 soldiers," including those whom be had 
himself led up from the sea-coast, as well as the 
recruits enlisted hy the agents whom he had 
deputed to collect an army, when he admitted to 
liis ranks barbarous tribes of all countries in 
whatever way th,ay might bo armed. Then weigh- 
ing anchor, be sailed down the Kydaspea to its 
point of junction with the Akeainos. The ships 
numbered altogether ISOO, inclnding the long 
narrow war galleys, the round-shaped roomy mer- 
chantmen, and the transports for carrying horses 
and provisions to feed the army. But how the 
fleet sailed down the rivers, and what tribes 
Alexander conquered in the course of the voyage, 
and how he was in danger among the Malli," and 

" So nlso Flataroh in tha Life of AlaxandoF (C.6fl) eaye 
that in cotnniiQg frant India AUanader bad 120,000 foot 
nnri 15,1100 oatalry. 

" Sansk. Miikni. TIio name is preacrveil ia tip modern 
Slonltiin. 
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how he was wounded in their country, and how 
Peukestas and Leonnatoa covered him with their 
shields when he fell, — all these incidents have 
been already related in my other work, that which 
is written in the Attic dialect.^* My present object 
is to give an account of the coasting voyage which 
Nearkhos accomplished with the fleet when start- 
ing from the mouths of the Indus he sailed through 
the great ocean as far as the Persian Gulf, called 
by some the Red Sea. 

XX. Nearkhos himself has supplied a narrative 
of this voyage, which runs to this efiect. Alexan- 
der, he informs us, had set his heart on navigating 
the whole circuit of the sea which extends from 
India to Persia, but the length of the voyage made 
him hesitate, and th^ possibility of the destruction 
of his fleet, should it be cast on some desert 
coast either quite harbourless or too barren to 
furnish adequate supplies ; in which case a great 
stain tarnishing the splendour of his former actions 
would obliterate all his good fortune. His 
^.mbition, however, to be always doing some- 
thing new and astonishing prevailed over all his 
scruples. Then arose a difficulty as to what com- 
mander he should choose, having genius sufficient 
for working out his plans, and a difficulty also 
with regard to the naen on ship-board how he 
could overcome their fear, that in being despatch- 
ed on such a service they were recklessly sent 
into open peril. Nearkhos here tells us that 
Alexander consulted him on the choice of a com- 
mander, and that when the king had mentioned 

^* Anab. VI. 11. 




n after another, rejectiiiR all, some bccanse 
tliey were not mclined to espoae themaelvea for 
his Bake to danger, others because they v 
timid temper, others becauao their only thought 
waa how to get home, malting thia and that 
objeotion to ea^h in turn, Nearkhoa then proffer- 
ed hii oini serricea in these terms: "I, theu, 
king, eiigftgo to oommand the expedition, and, 
nuder the divine protection, will conduct the fleet 
and the people on board safe into Persia, if the sea 
be that way navigable, and the undertaking with- 
in the power of man to perform." Alexander 
madeapretcncaofrefaaing the offer, enyiag that he 
oonldnot think of exposing any friend of hie to the 
distresBca and haxard of aooh a voyage, but Near- 
khos, so tar from withdrawing his proposal, only 
persisted the more in pressing its acceptance upon 
him. Alexander, it need not be said, warmly 
appreciated the promptitude to serve him shown 
by Near khos, and appointed him 1 
mander-in -chief of the expedition. "When this 
became known, it had a great effect in calming 
inda of the troops ordered on this service 
and on the minds of the sailors, sines they felt 
assured that Alesander would never have sent 
forth Nearkhos into palpable danger uiilesa their 
lives were to be preserved. At the eame time the 
splcndonr with which the ships were equipped, 
and the enthusiasm of the officers vying with 
each other who should collect the best men, and 
liave his complement most effective, inspired even 
those who had long hung back with nerve for 
the work, and a good hope that success woiiid 
crown the nndei'takiiig. It added to the cheer- 
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fulness pervading the array that Alexander him- 
self sailed oat from both the mouths of the Indus 
into the open main when he sacrificed victims to 
Poseidon and all the other sea-deities, and pre- 
sented gifts of great magnificence to the sea ; and 
so the men trusting to the immeasurable good 
fortune which had hitherto attended all the projects 
of Alexander, believed there was nothing he might 
not dare— nothing but would to him bo feasible. 

XXI. When the Etesian winds,^' which con- 
tinue all the hot season blowing landward from, 
the sea, making navigation on that coast im- 
practicable, had subsided, then the expedition 
started on the voyage in the year when Kephi- 
sidoros was Archon at Athens, on the 20th 
day of the month Bo'edromion according to the 
Athenian Kalendar, but as the Makedonians and 
Asiatics reckon * * in the 11th year of the 
reign of Alexander.^® Nearkhos, before putting to 



^* The general effect of the monsoon Nearkhos certainly 
knew; he was a native of Crete, and a resident at 
Amphipolis, both which lie within the track of the annual 
or Etesian winds, which commencing from the Hellespont 
and probably from the Euxine sweep the Eg^an sea, and 
stretching quite across the Mediterranean to the coast of 
Africa, entered through Egypt to Nubia or Ethiopia. Arrian 
has accordingly mentioned the monsoon by the name of 
the Etesian winds; his expression is remarkable, and attend- 
ed with a precision that does his accuracy credit. These 
Etesian winds, says he, do not blow from the north in the 
summer months as with us in*the Mediterranean, but from 
the South. On the commencement of winter, or at latest 
on the setting of the Pleiades, the sea is said to be navigable 
till the winter solstice (Anab. VI. 21-1) Vincent I. 43 sq. 

^^ The date here fixed by Arrian is the 2nd of October 
326 B.C., but the computation now generally accepted 
refers the event to the year after to suit the chronology of 
Alexander's subsequent history (see Clinton's F. Hell. II. 
pp. 174 and 563, 3rd ed.). There was an Archon called 
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sea BaeriGceH to Zeus the Preservei', aud oelebrattJs, 
as Alenaiider httd done, gymnastic gamss. Tbeu 
clearing out of harbour they end the ftrst day'a 
voyage by anchoring iu the Indus at a, creek called 
SLonra, where they remain for two days. The 
distance of this place irotn tlie station they had* 
just left was 100 stadia. On the third day they 
resumed the voyage, but pi-oceeded no further 
than 30 stadia, coming to an anchor at another 
creek, where the water was now salt, for the sea 
when filled with the tide ran up the creek, and 
its waters even when the tide receded commingled 
with the river. The name of this place was Kau- 
mana. The next day's course, which was of 20 
stadia only, brought them to Koreatia, where they 
onco more anchored in the river. When again 
under weigh their progress was soon interrupted, 
for a bar was visible which there obstructed the 
mouth of the Indus ; and the waves wore heard 
breaking with furious roar opon its strand which 
was wild and rugged. Obaerving, however, that 
the bar at a particular part was soft, they made a 
cutting through this, 5 stadia long, at low water, 
and on the return of the flood-tide carried the 
ships through by the passage thus formed into the 



Eepbimdotoe in office ia the year B.C. 333-322 1 so Aicioii 
has here eithn' made a mistiue, or pecbapg an AicIioq of 
tbe year 336-835 may have died dnnng his tonure of office, 
and a Bnbeljtiita caJled Erpbiaid6rOB h«eD ekcted Ui till tlia 
wancf. The lacuna jaa,ikei b; tbe asterisks haebeea' 
aapplied by inseitiug the nanie oE the MakedomBji month 
Dma. The EphosIanB adopted tbe nomea uf the moatlia 
used by the Matedtmians, and so began tlieir year with the 
month Dioit, th^ first day of which cofreHponda to the 2Hh 
of Septomber. The SOU) day of BoadraniiuD of the >uac 
" "■" ■ ■' ■■leSMofSeptembei-. 
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open sea.^' Then following the winding of the coast 
they ran a course of 120 stadia, and reach Krokala,^® 

*' Regarding the sunken reef encountered by the fleet after 
leaving Koreatia, Sir Alexander Burnes says: "Near the 
mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by Nearchas, who 
calls it a dangerous rock, and is the more remarkable since 
there is not even a stone below Tatta in any other part of 
the Indus." The rock, he adds, is at a distance of six miles 
np the Pitti. " It is vain," says Captain Wood in the 
narrative of his Journey to the Source of the Ox us, " in 
the delta of such a river (as the Indus), to identify existing 
locaUties with descriptions handed down to us by the his- 
torians of Alexander the Great (but) Burnes has, I 

think, shown that the mouth by which the Grecian fleet 
left the Indus waa the modern Piti. The 'dangerous 
rock* of Nearchus completely identifies the spot, and aa 
it is still in existence, without any other within a circle of 
many miles, we can wish for no stronger evidence." With 
regard to the canal dug through this rock, Burnes remarks : 
" The Greek admiral only availed himself of the experience 
of the people, for it is yet customary among the natives of 
Sind to dig shallow canals, and leave the tides or river to 
deepen them ; and a distance of five stadia, or half a mile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to be supposed 
that sandbanks will continue unaltered for centuries, but 
I may observe that there was a large bank contiguous to 
the island, between it and which a passage like that of 
Nearchus might have been dug with the greatest advan- 
tage." The same author thus describes the mouth of the 
Piti : — " Beginiling fi^om the westward we have the Pitti 
mouth, an embouchure of the Buggaur, that falls into what 
may be called the Bay of Karachi. It has no bar, but a 
large sandbank, together vdth an island outside prevent a 
direct passage into it from the sea, and narrow the channel 
to about half a mile at its mouth." 

^^ All inquirers have agreed in identifying the Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and the sandy island of Krokola where Near- 
chus tarried with his fleet for one day, with a small island 
in the bay of Kar&chi.* Ejrokala is further described as 
lying oflT the mainland of the Arabii. It was 150 stadia, 
or 17k miles, from the western mouth of the Indus, — which 
agrees exactly with the relative positions of Karachi and 
the mouth of the Ghfira river, if, as we may fairly assume, 
the present coast-line has advanced five or six miles during 
the twenty-one centuries that have elapsed since the death 
of Alexander. The identification is confirmed by the fact 
that the district in which Karachi is situated is called K a r- 
k a 1 1 a to this day. Cunningham Geog. of An. India, I. p. 306» 
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■ sandy island mbere they anchored nud re- 
mained all next day. The conntry adjoining was 
inhabited by an Indian raca called the Arabiea, 
whom T have mentioned in my longer work, where 
it is stated that they derive their name from the 
Biver Arabia, which flowH ttirongh their conntry 
to the sea, and parts them from the Oreitai.'" 
Weighing (Vom Krokala they had on their right 
hand a mountain which the natives called Eiros, 
and on their loft a flat island almost level with 
the sea, and bo near the mainland to which it 
runa parallel that the intervening channel is 
extremely narrow. Haviagquite cleared this pas- 
sage they come to anchor in a well- sheltered har- 
bour, which Nearkhos, finding largo and cora- 
modtons, designated Alexander's Haven, This 
harbonr is protected by an island lying about 2 
Htadia off from its entrance. It is called Bibakta, 
and all the country round about Sangada.*" The 
exietonce of the harbour is due altogether to the 
ieiand which opposes a barrier to the violence of 
the sea. Hero heavy gales blew from seaward for 
many days without intermifision, and Nearkhos 

" The name of tlio Acftbti ii tariooaly written, — ArabitsH, 
Arbii, Atftbiea, Arbifla, Aribea, Aibiti. Tbe name of thoir 
ririir bus sba several forms, — Arabia, Arabius, Artabis, 
Aiiabina. Itunow called tbe Par£1i,tliB Hrer which 
9owB tbromfb the preaeut district of L&9 into the bay of 
Biiumi;iiii.~ TIte name of the Oreitai in Oartina is Hontra. 
CanningbBm identiSea them with tbo people on the AKhor 
river, whom ho says the GreeliB would nave named Agori to) 
or Aotitte, by thn gappreaiiion of the gnttoral. of which a 
trace still remaina in the initial sspiTateof 'Horitta.' Some 
wonid oomuMt tbe name with n a a r, a town whioh laj on 
the rootc to Firabu. io Uebrfin. 

" Thia nuno Sangada, D'Anville thonght, mniied m 
that of a race of uoted pitates who infoabed the ahores of 
Lhegnlf of Kaehh, called tba Sang a di ana orSaDgaiiaiu. 
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learing loat the barbarians might, some of them, 
combine to attack and plunder the camp, FortiSed 
bis pDEition nitb an enclosure of Btones. Here 
they were obliged to remain for 24 days. The 
Holdiera, we learn from Nearkhos, caught mussels 
and oysters, and what is called the razoi'-fiab, 
these being all of an eitraordinary size as compared 
with the sorts found in our own sea." He adds 
tliat tbey had no water to drink but what was 
brackish. 

XXII. Ab Boon as the monsoon ceased they 
put again to sea, and having run fuUy SO atadia 
came to anchor at a saudy beach under shelter of 
a desert laliuid that lay near, called Domai." On 
the shore itself there was no water, but 20 stadia 
inland it was procured of good quality. The fol- 
lowing day they proceeded 300 stadia to Saranga, 
where they did not arrive till night. They 
anchored close to the shore, and found water at a 
distance of about 8 stadia from it. Weighing from 
Saranga they reach Sakala, a desert place, and 
anchored. On leaving it they passed two rocks so 
close to each other that the oar-bladea of the 
galleys grazed both, and after a course of 300 
stadia they came to anchor at Morontobara.'* 

" "The peoil oyster aboonds ia U or 19 faftoms of 
water all slong the coaat of Scmdo. There wits a Sshprv In 
the harbonr of Karrachee whioh ba4 been of some 
taneo in the doya of the native rolers." — fVanderin' 
NatvmUst in India, p. 36. 

" This iahind is not known, but It probabl; k; ni 
rocky headland of Inu, now called Ma □ or ft, wt ' 
tects the port of Karflohi from the sea, and bad weainpr. 

'* "The name of Moronlobara," saya Cnnniogham, " 1 
wonld identity with Mnflri, which is now applied to the 
hendlaod of BSs MuSri or Cape Mouse, the Wt point o( 
the Fab range of moontaim, Bdrn.. or B&ri, meana i 






the 



wbioh pro- 
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The hiirbour here iraa deep and capaciouR, and 
well sheltered all round, and its watera quite 
tranquil, but the entranCB into it was narrow. In 
the native lacgoage it was called Women's Haven, 
because a woman had been the first Bovereign of 
the place. They thought it a great achievement 
to have paaaed those two rocka in aafety, for when 
they were passing them the sea was boisterous 
and running high. They did not remain in 
Morontobara, but sailed the day after their arrival, 
when they had on their left hand an island which 
eheltered them from the sea, and which lay so 
near to the mainland that the intervening channel 
looked as if it had been artificially formed. Ita 
length from one end to the other was 70 stadia." 
The shore was woody and the island ttiroughout 
over-grown with trees of every description. They 
were not able to get fairly through this passage 

ro[ul!iti»d or haven ; and Monuita ia evUeatij oonaeptei 
witli tlie Persian Mafd a man, oF which the feminine ia 
still preasrvad in E^smlrt OB Jlfaftrin a woman. From tba 
disttuioeB given by Arrian, I am inclined to fix it at the 
roooth of tia B a h a r rivulat, a small atream which falls 
into the Bea aboat midnay between Cape Honze and 
Boniniyflni." Women's Haven ia moatdonod by Ptolemy 
and .Ammianoa Marcellinos. There is in the □eighbour- 
hood a Konntajn now called M o r, nbicliniftyboa remnant 
of tbe najue Moroutohari. Tbe chajmel throngh which the 
fleet passed after leaving thia place no longer ecata, and 
the island has of ooorae disappeared. 

** The coast frum KarEcbi to the Pnr&li has midergone 
ooD^entUe cbaugea, eo that tbe poaiuon of the iut«nae- 
diate places cannot be preoifiely determined. " From Cape 
Moaia to SoamiyaDi," says Blair, " the coast heaia evident 
marts of having suffered oonaiderahlo alterations from the 
encroachmeutfi of the sua. We found trees wlucb had been 
washed dann, and which afforded ne a sopply of fnel. In 
Bome porta 1 saw imperfect creeka ifi a parallel direction 
with tbe coast. These might probably be the leslJgeB of 
that narrow channel throogh which the Greek galleja 
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till towards dajfareok, for the eea was not only 
rough, bat also Bhoal, the lide being at ebb. Thej 
Bailed on contiuuously, and aFt«r a course oE 120 
stadia anchored at the month of the rivef Arabis, 
where there was a spacious and very fine haven." 
The water here waa not fit for drinking, ior the aea 
ran up the moutha of the Arabia. Having gone, 
however, about 40 atadia up the river, thej found 
a pool from wliioh, having dmwn water, they re- 
turaed to the fleet. JSear the harbour is an island 
high and bare, but the aea around it supplied 
oyatere and Gab of various kinds.'" As far aa 
this, the country waa poaaeased by the Arabiea, 

" Ptolemy and Marciiiu euniuerate llio followinz plii*e< 
OS lying between tlie InduB and tlic Arabia : lUiizana, 
Koiftmba, Women's Haven, Phagiaora, Arbia. Rolemy 
does not mcntian the Oreital, but eiteade tlie Arabil tu tha 
ntmoet limit of the district assigned to tham in Amui. 
He muliOB, notwithBtaadina the riTer Arabia to be Uie 
boundary of the Ambit. Hia Arabia must therefore be 
identified not witb the Fdrili, bM with the Kurmuf, called 
oUierwisB the Evmra or Kalamt, where the poaition of 
Airian'a Kalamai muet bo filed. Plinj (vi. 25) placea a 
people whom he calls tbe Arbii between the Ontae and 
Kanca.nia, aBBigning aa the boundary between the Arbii 
Uid the Oritae the river Arbia. 

" The Arab is or F ur&li diacharges its waton into 
tiie bay of Bonmiy&oi. " Somniy&ni," savs Kempthrone, 
" is a amall town or fiahing villoge situated at the month 
of a creek which runs up aome distance inland. It is 
governed by a Sfaei&h^ and IJie inhabitouta appear to be 
very poor, obieHy aubaiating oo dried fish and nee, A very 
eitensive bar or asndhank rona across the mouth of this 
inlet, and noue but vessels of small burden can get over it 
even at high water, but inside the water is deep." The 
inhabitante of tbe proBOut day are ufi badly off for water 
Be their predecesaors of old. " Byerything', Bajia one who 
visited the place, " ia scarce, even water, which is procured 
by digginp a hole five or sii feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, m a place which waa formerly a swamp j and if 
the water ooiea, which Bometimos it doea not, it servos 
them that day, and perhaps the neit, when it tnms quite 
hrackiah, owing to the nitrous quality of the earth." 



this direction ; 
coupied by the 



the last Indian, people living i 
and the parts beyoud were 
Oreitair 

XXIII. Oa weighing from the mouths of the 
Arabia, they coasted the shores of the Oreitai, and 
after running '200 stadia reached Fagala," where 
there waa a surf but noverthelega good anchorage. 
The crew were obliged to remain on board, a 
party, however, being sent on shore to procure 
Tfftter. They sailed nest morning at sunrise, and 
after a course of about 430 stadia, reached 
Kabona'" in the evening, where they anchored at 
some distance from the shore, which was a desert ; 
the violence of the surf by which the vessels were 
much tossed preventing them from Ian ding. 
While running the last course the fleet had been 
caught in a heavy gale blowing from seaward, 
when two galleys and a transport foundered. 
All the men, however, saved themaeives by swira- 
ming, as the vessels at the time of the disaster 
wore sailing close to the shore. They weighed 



" Strabo agrees with Arrian in representing the Oreitai 
u Don-Indian, CnnniughBirii, however, reljrmg on itBte- 
meitt mEidii hy CnrtinB, Diodoms and the Chine§e pilgnm 
Enea Tbsan^, a. most compotent oheerver, coiuidcrs Oieai 
to be of Indian origin, for their onatomfl, Bccording 
to the Pilgrim, were Like thoae of the piwple of Kachh, and 
their written oharactera cloBoly resembled those of India, 
nliile their langnage waa only alightly different- The 
a early oa the 6th oentnry KC. were tributary 



Oeog, of An. Ind, pp. 304 aqq. 
*' Another form la Po^dJe, n 



, met with in PhilostratOB, 
who wrote a wort on India. 

** To judge from the distancca gi'si) this plac? ahonlil 
be near the atreem now called A^or, on which ia sitnated 
Harbin fi. It is probably the Koiamba of Ptolemy. 
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rrom Kabanft about midniglit, and having pro- 
ceeded 200 stadia arrived at Kukula, where the 
TSBsela coaI(j not be drawn on shore, but rode at 
anchor oat at sea. As the men, however, had 
Buffered severely by confinement on board, '"' and 
were very much in want of rest, Nearkhos allowed 
them to go on shore, where he formed a camp, forti- 
fying it in the asaal manner for protection against 
tiio barbariana. In This part of the country Looa- 
natoB, who had been commissioned by Alexander to 
reduce tbc Oreitai and settle their affairs, defeated 
that people and their aCies in a great battle, 
wherein all the leaders and 6,000 men were slain, 
the loss of Leoanatoa, being only 16 of hie horse, 
besides a few foot -soldiers, and on* man of note 
Apollophaues, the satrap of the Gedroaians." A 
full account, however, of these transactions is 
given in my other work, where it is stated that for 
this service Leonnatos had a golden crown placed 
upon hia head by Alexander in presence of the 
Makedoniaa army. Agreeably to orders given 
by Alexander, com had been here collected for 
the victnalling of th.e vessels, and stores sufficient 
to last for 10 days were put on board. Hera 
also such, ships as had been damaged during the 



When 



wholo 



> of the GreoliB, 
nor ooQyemeiia 
night T 



of .Arrian (Aoab. 



proportioa 
p. 20D note. 

^^ la aootli^ pQsflOffQ 
ApoUoptianSa is said to hai 

B&en AlBiindflr bus httltiug _ . , 

In tlie Joarnal Arrian follows Nearkhos, 
Plolaiaj or ArietobQlcs, — Vincent. 



VI. 27, !,) this 

from bis s&trapy, 

the capital of Gedrfisia. 

the History, 
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voyi^e were repaired, while all the mariners that 
N^earkboB considered deScieat in fortitude for 
the enterprise, he consigned to Leouuatoa to be 
taken on by land, but at the eaiae time he made 
good his complement of men by taking in exchange 
others more efficient from the troops nnder 
Leonnatos. 

XXIV. From this plnce they bore away with 
a fresh breeze, and having made good a course ot 
500 stadia anchored near a winter torrent called 
the TomSros, which at its mouth expanded into aa 
estuary." The natives hved on the marshy ground 
near the shore in cabins close and suffocating. 
Great was their astonishment when they descried 
the fleet approaching, but Ihey viere not withoiU 
tnurape, and collecting in arraa on the shore, 
drew up in line to attack the strangers when 
landing. They carried tbiek spears about 6 
cubits long, not beaded with iron, bat what was 
as good, hardened at the point by lire. Their 
number was about 600, and when IToarkhoB 
saw that they stood their ground prepared to 
fight, he ordered bis vessels to advance, and then 
to anchor just within bowshot of the shore, for he 
had noticed that the thick spears of the barbarians 
mere adapted only for close fight, and were by no 
means formidable as missiles. He then issued 
his directions : those men that were lightest 
equipped, and the most active and best at swim- 



^* From tlie dietjLnGeH givca, the Tom^nie must bo 
idenldfied nitk the Mablow or Hinaal river; some 
woald,bowevor,ni[ikeittbeBlinsfil. tbe torm of tbe 
name in Plinj isTDtnberaa, snd ia Mdlii— T a b o r o. 
These Buthora mentioa another river in connection nitli 
the Tom^ros,— the ArOEapeBorAruaacea. 
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raing wore to awim to Bbore al a giveu sigiiul : 
when any ono hud swum so far that ho could 
stand in the water ho was to wait for liia next 
neighbour, and not advance against tlio barbarians 
until a file could be formed of throe men deep ; 
tliat done, they were to rush forward shouting the 
war-cry. The men selected for this service at once 
plunged into the sea, and swimming rapidly touched 
ground, still keeping due order, when forming iu 
file, they rushod to the charge, ahouting the war- 
cry, which was repeated from the ships, whence alt 
the while arrows and miasiieB from engines wera 
launched against the enemy. Thou the barbarians 
terrified by the glittering arms and the rapidity 
of the landing, and wounded by the arrows and 
other missiles, against which they hod no protec- 
tion, being all but entirely naked, fied at once 
without making any attempt at resistance. Some 
perished in the ensuing flight, others were taken 
prisoners, and some escaped to the mountains. 
Those they captured had shaggy hair, not only 
on their head bnt all over their body; their noiU 
resembled the claws of wild beasts, and were used, 
it would seem, instead of iron for dividing fish 
and splitting the softer kinds of wood. Things 
oE a hard consistency they eut with sharp stoiiea, 
for iron they had none. As clothing they wore 
the skins of wild beasts, and occasionally also the 
thiok skins of the large sorts of flsh.^ 
XXV. After this action they draw the ships on 

" Similar atatpments are made 
race by CortJaa IX. 10, 9; Diodftro] 
3B ; S trabo p. 730 ; Philoatratos V.Ap. III., ! 
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shore and impair all that had beoii damngGd. On 
the 6th da; they weighed again, and allei' a, courae 
of 300 Btadift raaohGd a, place called Malana, the 
last on the coast of the Oreitsi." In the interior 
these people dress like the Tndiaiis, and use 
aimilar weapons, bat differ fi'om them in their 
langaage and their cufitotns. The length of .the 
coast of the Arables, meaeured from the place 
whence the expedition had sailed, was about 1,000 
stadia, and the extent of the coast of the Oreitai 
1,600 stadia. Nearkhos mentions that as tbej sailed 
along the Indian coast (for the people beyond this 
are not Indians), their shadows did not fall in the 
usual direction, for when they stood out a good 
way to tlio southward, their shadows appeai-ed to 
turn and fall southward.'^ Those eoustelliLtioos, 



=• Its mod. 
MalEn iir Uoc 

" Such n phenomenon 
been observed at Mnlann, 



'cpneeutativo in doublU'se R fi a 



, .... . epn alrendy 

noticed (Introd^ p. 15G), has on acoQniit msintj of this 
HtatemeDt been represented ax a mendviotu writer. 
Schmieder and Goaielin attempt to vindicate him by 
■nxgeslins that Airian in copying Ilia jnornnl hud either 
mJHed the meeDinR'of thiapsaaage, or altered it to liHnifit 
into aocordcuiBewithhiBDwnircoBniphicaltliMriM. Miiller, 
however, ha» a. better and probably the correct eiplan&tion 
to offer. He thislia that the text oE Nearlihoa which 
Arritm lued conttuned pswagea int«riinlalTd from On^- 
MtritoB and writers of his Bt»rap. The interpolationa may 
haveheOD insertEd by the AlenaudriAu ^eogra.phers, who> 
fiUoffins Enttoathenes, heiiared that India l^y between 
the TmpiFs. In support of tbia view it ia to be noted that 
Arriaa'a acoonnt of the shadow cccuTB in that [art of his 
work wherehe is ipcalring of MuUna of the Oreitai, and 
thAtP1iny(TnL75)fi;<eaai;rai]arB'GOQntottheahBdafri 
that fall on a monntaui of a, aomewt 
country of that very people. His i 
qtnie Oretitm Mom est Mahwi 
umbrae oshIjCe tn Anstrvm, him 



... a UiB 
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moreover, which they had been accustomed to see 
high in the heavens, were either not visible at all, 
or were seen just on the verge of the horizon, 
while the Polar constellations which had for- 
merly been always visible now set and soon after- 
wards rose again. In this Nearkhos appears to 
me to assert nothing improbable, for at Syene in 
Egypt they show a well in which, when the sun 
is at the Tropic, there is no shadow at noon. In 
Meroe also objects project no shadow at that 
particular time. Hence it is probable that the 
shadow is subject to the same law in India which 
lies to the south, and more especially in the 
Indian ocean, which extends still further to the 
southward. 

XXVI. Next to the Oreitai lies Gedrosia,*® an 
inland province through which Alexander led his 
army, but this with diflBculty, for the region was 
so desolate that the troops in the whole course of 
the expedition never suffered such direful extre- 
mities as on this march. But all the particulars 



jaciuniur. Now Pliny was indebted for his knowledge of 
Mons Maleus to Baeton, who places it however not in the 
country of the Oreitai but somewhere in the lower Gangetio 
region among the Suari and Monedes. It would thus 
appear that what Baeton had said of Mount Maleus was 
applied to Malana of the Oreitai, no doubt on account 
of the likeness of the two names. Add to this that the 
expression in the passage under consideration, for the 
people beyond this {Malana) are not Inddans, is no doubt 
lan interpolation into the text of the Journal, for it makes 
the Oreitai to bo an Indian people, whereas the Journal had 
a little before inade the Arabies to be the last people of 
Indian descent living in this direction. 

■° This country, which corresponds generally to M e k- 
r & n, was called also Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or Gadrusia. The 

people were an Arianian race akin to the Arakhosii, Arii, 
and Drangiani. 
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relflting to this I have set dowii in my larger 
work (VI. 22-27}. The seaboard below the Ge- 
drosians ia ooowpied by a people called the Ikhthyo- 
phftgi, and along this country the fleet now puraucd 
itH way. Weighing from Mnlana about the second 
watch they ran a course of 600 etadia, and reached 
Bftgisira. Here they found a commodious harbour, 
and at a distance of 60 stadia from the sea a small 
town called Pasira, wlience the people of the neigh- 
bourhood wero called Pasirees." Weighing early 
next morning they had to double a' headland 
which proJQcted far out into the sea, and was high 
and precipitous. Here having dug wells, and got 
only a small supply of bad water, they rode at 
anchor that day because a high surf prevented the 
vessels approaching the shore. They left this 
place nest day, aud sailed till thoy reached Kolta 
after a coarse of 200 stadia.™ Weighing thence at 
daybreak they reached Kalama, after a course of 

" Bo^sara, eays KempthmDe, "ia oon known b; the 
name ofArBibahurHorinarah Buy, and Is deep hd'I 
oamroodions witt ({ood mmliorajfo, aheitered from all winda 
bnt those from the sonthward and eiLBtwELrd. The point 
wluRh forniB this buy a ery h gh and prKipitons, and 
mna ont Borne d stance nto tbe sea V rather large fishing; 
village t staateit on n low sandy stbiuns aboat one mile 
ac siEs wh I 1 J ti 1 ny from auother. .... The 
only dH ] Id btain from tbe inhabi- 

tants 1 d hah, nod goats. Tbey 

gro orn a tew watot-molouH 

]x TILT I iiia regions bring forth. 

Sand) J et r or oa far 00 the eye can 

rau-h nsehglimonntainB."' The 

Kha,j) f 11 1 nj sponda to the BBgisarH, or 

Pub ro-uf Arnan and evidently snrvivei in the preaent 
nB,me of the bay and the headland of A r a b a. 

' K Ita — A place nnkoown It waa idtoated oh tlie 
western side of the tathTniiB nhii'h conneeta Efis Araba 
with tlie inaiu land. 
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600 stadia, and there anchored.*^ Near the beach 
was a village around which grew a few palm- 
trees, the dates on whicli were still green. There 
was here an island called Karbine, distant from 
the shore about 100 stadia.*^ The villagers by way 



^^ A diOferent form is Kaluboi. Situated on the river 
now called K a 1 a in i, or Kumra, or Kurmut, the Arabis of 
Ptolemy, who was probably misled by the likeness of the 
name to Karbis as the littoral district was designated here. 

*° Other forms — K a r n in e, Karraina. The coast was 
probably called Karmin, if Karmis is represented in 
Knrmat. The island lying twelve miles off the mouth 
of the Kalami is now called Astola or Sang a-d i p^ 
which Kempthrone thus describes : — '* Ashtola is a small 
desolate island about four or live miles in circumference, 
situated twelve miles from the coast of MekrAn. Its cliffs 
rise rather abruptly from the sea to the height of about 
800 feet, and it is inaccessible except in one place, which is 
a sandy beach about one mile in extent on the northern 
side. .Great quantities of turtle frequent this island for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs. Nearchus anchored off it, 
and called it Karnine. He says also that he received 
hospitable entertainment from its inhabitants, their presents 
beiiii,' cattle and fish ; but not a vestige of any habitation 
now remains. The Arabs come to this island, and kill 
immense numbers of these turtles, — not for the purpose of 
food, but they traffic with the shell to China, where it is 
made into a kind of paste, and then into combs, ornameutsy 
&c., in imitation of tortoise-shell. The carcasses caused a 
stench almost unbearable. The only land animals we could 
see on the island were rats, and they were swarming. 
They feed chiefly on the dead turtle. The island was 
once famous as the rendezvous of the Jowassimee pirates." 
Vincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding the island :— 
" We were warned by the natives at Passence that it wo aid 
be dangerous to ajjproach the island of Asthola, as it was- 
enchanted, and that a ship had been turned into a rock. 
The superstitious story did not deter us ; we visited the 
island, foimd plenty of excellent turtle, and saw the rock 
alluded to, which at a distance had the appearance of a ship 
under sail. The story was probably told to prevent our 
disturbing the turtle. It has, however, some affinity to the 
tale of Nearchus's transport." As the enchanted island 
mentioned afterwards (chap, xxxi.), under the name of 
Not;ala, was 100 stadia distant from the coast, it was 
probably the same as Karnine. 



of ahowing their hospitality brought presents of 
nheep and fish to Nenrkhoa, who says that the 
mutton imd a Hahj-tnstc like the flesh of seahirda 
for tlio slieep fed on fish, there being no grass in 
the place. Next day they proceeded 2O0 atftdiat 
snd anchored ofPa ehtire near which lay a villnge 
called Kisaa, 30 stadia inland.*' That coast waa 
haweTer called Earbis. There tboy found littlo 
boats suob as might belong to miserably pour 
SshennQD, but the men thsmaelves they eavr 
nothing of, for they had fled when they observed 
the shipa dropping anchor. No corn waa here pro- 
curable, but a fevf goats had boon loft, which were 
seized and put on board, for in the fleet provisions 
now ran short. On weighing they doubled a 
steep promontory, whitb projected about 150 stadia 
into the B<;a, and then put into a n' ell -sheltered 
haven called Mosarna, where they anohored. Here 
the natires were fishermen, and here they obtained 

SXVII. From thia place they took on board, 
Kearkhos says, as pilot of the fleet, a Godrosian 
called Hydrakfla, who undertook to conduct them 
as far as Earmania." Ttienceforth nntil tlu'y 

■' All other 

" The plftc_ . 
fmni the KaUmi liver, but ai 
atiidiB. Itmaetbave been sihiated iu the neialiljunrliiioil 
of Capo pMBBnce. The dietauce* here are so fri-Bt 
exaggevotod Uiub the t<u:t ia suepeeted tu br>i?<>iTui>t or 
distorlifld. I'roTJl MoBarca to Kopbn^ tlie distacicu i» 
repcesoatad as 1,750 Btadis, and jet the ^atiintu iioai Cape 
Foraence to Kis E o p [i a (the Kophtu of tbo icil) id bard; 
BOO utiidia. AiMXirdiDg to Ptolemy and Maruion Eonaauiu 
bogiDaatMoiarna, but oocordingto Arnui mQiih further 
woatwnii, at Badia new Cape Jaak. 

" " Protu tho name giviin to ttis pilot I imaftine that 
ho was an inliiibilaQt uf Uydriakns, a town neni Uie bny 
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reached the Persian Gulf, the voyage was more 
practicable, and the names of the stations more 
familiar. Departing from Mosama at night, 
they sailed 750 stadia, and reached the coast of 
Balomon. They touched next at Barna, which 
was 400 stadia distant.** Here grew many palm 
trees, and here was a garden wherein were myrtles 
and flowers from which the men wove chaplets 
for their hair.** They saw now for the first time 
cultivated trees, and met with natives in a con- 
dition above that of mere savages. Leaving this they 
followed the winding of the coast, and arrived at 
Dendrobosa, where they anchor in the open sea.*® 
They weighed from this about midnight, and after 
a course of about 400 stadia gained the haven of 



of Cliurber or Chewabad. . . . Upon the acquisition of 
Hydrates or the Hydriakan two circumstances occur, 
that give a new face to the future course of the voyage, 
one is the very great addition to the length of each day's 
course ; and the other, that they generally weighed during 
the night : the former depending upon the confidence they 
acquired by having a pilot on board ; and the latter on the 
nature of the land breeze." — Vincent I., p. 244. 

** This place is called in Ptolemy and Marcianus Badera 
or Bodera, and may have been situated near the Cape now 
called Chemaul Bunder. It is mentioned under the form 
Balara by Philostratos (Vit. Apoll. III. 56), whoso descrip- 
tion of the place is in close agreement with Arrian's. 

*' Tjj(ri KOjirja-LV. Another reading, not so good how- 
ever, is, Tjja-L KcjfjLrjTjja-LV for the village ivomen, but 
the Greeks were not likely to have indulged in such 
gallantry. Wearing chaplets in the hair on festive occasions 
was a common practice with the Greeks. Cf. our author's 
Anab. V. 2. 8. 

*® In Ptolemy a place is mentioned called Derenoibila, 
which may be the same as this. The old name perhaps 
survives in the modirn Da r am or Duram, the name of a 
highland on part Oi the coast between Cape Passence and 
Cape Guadel. * 
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Kophas.*' The inhabitants were fishermen pos- 
sessed of small and wretched boata, which they 
did not manage with oars iaBteued to a row- lock 
according to the Grecian manner, but with paddles 
which they thrust on this side, and on that into 
the water, Uke diggers using a spade. They found 
at this haven plenty of good water. Weighing 
about the first watch they rau 800 stadia, and pat 
into Kjaza, where was a desert shore with a high 
snrf breaking upon it." They were accoi'dingly 
obliged to let tho ships ride at anchor and take 
their meal on board. Leaving this they ran a 
course of 500 stadia, and came to a small town 
built on an eminence not far from the shore. On 
turning his eyes in that direction Nearkhoa 
noticed that the land had some appearance ot 
being cultivated, and thereupon addressing 
Arkhioa (who was the son of Anasidotos of Pella, 
and sailed in the Commander's galley, being a 
Uakedonian of distiuctioo] pointed out to him 

*' The Qamo appears to Borvire in a oognomiuol Cape — 
Rfta Coppa. The nativeB naa the eaniB idnd of boB.t to 
this day ; it is a curvo mado of sevECid Bmull planks nailed 
ot Bflwn togfltVier in a, mde manner with oord made trom 
the bark of data traea and called kair, the whole bciog 
then Bmeared over with dammer or pitoi, — Kempthome. 

" AccordiniE to Ptolemy and Marcionua thin place lay 
400 stadia to ibe west of the promontoty of Alambator (now 
B^ Quodel). Some tra^ e of the word may be tUBogaizBi 
in BfiaQhanae, which now deaignsteB a point of land 
aitoated about those parts. Arrian passes Cape Guadel 
withoat notice. " We shonld be reaaunably surpriBed at 
this," says Vincent (I. 248), " as tbe doablins of a cape is 
always an achievement in tbe estimatiou of a Greek navi- 
gator ; bnt having now a native pilot on baatd, it is evident 
he took advantage of the land-hreese to give tbe fleet an 
offing. This is clearly the rcaeon why we hear nothing ia 
Arrian of Ptolemy's Alabo^nai, or AJambateir, tiie pcomi- 
nent feature of tins cuant." 
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tliat thej roust take poBaesBion of tbo place, as 
Iho itibabitants would not nilliiigly supply the 
army with food. It could not hovrever be taken 
by aasault, a tedious siege would be necessary, and 
they were already short of provisioua. But the 
country was one that produced corn as the thick 
Btubble which they saw covering the fields near ths 
shore clearly proTed. Thisproposal beingapproved 
of by all, he ordered Arkhias to make a feint of 
preparing the Sect, all but one ship to Bail, while 
he himaolf, pretending to be left behind with that 
ship, approached the town as it merely to view it. 
XXVIIl. When ho approached the walla the 
inhabitants came out to meet him, bringing a 
present of tunny-fish broiled in pans {the first 
instance of cookery among the Ikhthyophagi, al- 
though these were the very last of them), accom- 
panied with small cakes and dates. He accepted 
their offering with the proper aj;knowledginenta, 
but said he wished to see their town, which he 
was accordingly allowed to enter. No sooner was 
he within the gates than ho ordered two of hia 
archers to seize the portal by which they had en- 
tered, while he himself with two attendants and his 
interpreter mounting the wall hard by, made the 
preconcerted signal, on seeing which the troops 
under Arkhias were to perform the service assign- 
ed to them. The Makcdonians, on seeing the 
signal, immediately ran their ships towards land, 
and without loss of time jumped into the sea. The 
barbarians, alarmed at these proceedings, flew to 
arms. Upon this Nearkhos ordered his interpreter 
to proclaim that if they wished their city to be pre- 
served from pillage they must supply his army 
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Mitli provisious. They replied that they had uotio, 
and proueoded ta attack the wall, but were repulsed 
by the archers with Neai'khos, who aasailed thoui 
with arrows from the sammit of the wall. Accord- 
ingly, wheu they saw that tlicir city was taken, aud 
on the poiut of heing pillaged, they at once begged 
liearkhofl to take whatever corn they had, and to 
depart without destroying the place. Nearkhoa 
upoa thifi orders Arkhias to posBeas himself of the 
gates and the rainpurts udjoiiiiug, and sends at 
the same time officers to see what stores wera 
available, and whether thcso would be all honestly 
given up. The stores were produced, consisting of 
a kind ot meal made from fish roasted, and a little 
wheat and barley, for the chief diet of these people 
was fish with bread added as a relish. The troops 
haviag appropriated theae supplies returned to the 
fleet, wllich then hauled off to a cape in tie Nsigh- 
boarhood called BagSa, which the natives regarded 
OB sacred to the sun." 

XXIX. They weighed from this cape aboiib 
midnight, aud having made good a course of 1,000 
stadia, put into Talmona, where they found a 
harbour with good aachorago.°° They sailed 

" The UtSe loum attncVed by Hearcktm lay on Gnattaf 
Bay. The promontoiy initsoeighbourhood callad Bagia 
JB mcntiDDed by Ptolemy ami Marcianus, tbe latter of 
nboiD giies ita diEtanco fcoto Kyiia at S5U stadia, wliich 
ia hat half the distance as given by Arrian. To tbe mwit 
uF tbia waa the ri^ef fiftiidryiiueti or llydTifl'.'es, the modern 
BatlUwar Dasti or Muluini river, wbiob falla into tha 
Bay of Qwattar. 

'" A nama not foond eUewliom. To judge by the 
distance assigned, it mast bo placed on what w dow called 
Chaabitr Bay, oa the shores c£ nbich are three towim, one 
being tailed T i x, — perhapa the mudem repreeentativf o( 
Tiaii, a place in tbose parta nieutiuued by Ptolemy, and 
whiub may hare been the Taluiuoa of Aniaii. 
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thence to Kanasis, a deserted town 400 stadia 
distant, where they find a well ready-dug and wild 
palm-trees.*^ These they cut down, using the 
tender heads to support life since provisions had 
again run scarce. They sailed all day and all 
night suffering great distress from hunger, and 
then came to an anchor off a desolate coast. 
Nearkhos fearing lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the ships 
to be moved to a distance from shore. Weighing 
from this they ran a course of 850 stadia, and 
came to anchor at Kanate, a place with an open 
beach and some water-courses.'^ Weighing again, 
and making 800 stadia, they reach Taoi, where 
they drop anchor.**' The place contained some 
small and wretched villages, which were deserted 
by the inhabitants upon the approach of the 
fleet. Here the men found a little food and dates 
of the palm-tree, beside seven camels left by the 
villagers which were killed for food. Weighing 
thence about daybreak they ran a course of 300 
stadia, and came to anchor at Dagasira, where the 
people were nomadic.** Weighing again they 
sailed all night and all day without intermission, 
and having thus accomplished a course of 1,100 

** The name is not found elsewhere. It must have been 
situated on a bay enclosed within the two headlands 
Bas Fuggem and K&s Godem. 

^^ Kanate probably stood on the site of the modem 
K u n g o u n, which is near Rfis Kalat, and not faf 
from the river B u n t h. 

*^ Another and the common form is Troisi. The villages 
of the Taoi must have been where the Sudich river enters 
the sea. Here Ptolemy places his Kommana or Nommana 
and his follower Marcianhis Ommana. See ante p. 104 note. 

" The place in Ptolemy is called Agrispolis, — in Mar- 
cianus, Agrisa. The modern name is Girishk. 



stadia, lefl boliind them the tialioii of the Ifehtliyo- 
phagi, on whose shores tbey had Hotfered Huch 
severe privationa. They could uot opproach the 
bciioh on oacount of the heavy surf, but rode at 
auohor onb at sua. In navigalujg the Ikhlhyuphugi 
coast the distance truverfied was not much short 
of ly.OOO etftdia. Ttie people, as their name 
imports, hye upon fish. Few of them, however, are 
fishermen, and what iitih they obtain thty owe 
mostly to the tide at whose reflas they catch them 
with nets made for this purpose. These nets are 
generally abont 2 stadia long, and are composed 
of tliB bark (or fibres) of the palm, which tlioy 
Iwino into cord in the same way aa the flhres of 
flux are twined. When the sea recedes, hardly any 
fisli aro found among the dry sands, bat Ihcy 
abound in the depreesiona of the surface whei-o the 
water still remains. The fish are for the most part 
email, though aomonre caught of a conaidei'ahlc size, 
those being taken in the nets. The more delicate 
kinds they cat raw as soon as tliey are taken out of 
the water. The large and coarser kinds they dry in 
the sun, and when properly dried grind intott sort 
of meal from which tbey make bread. This meal is 
BometiraoB also used to bake cakes with. The cattle 
as well as their maaters fare on dried fish, for the 
country has no pastorea, and liardly even a blade of 
grass. In most porta crabs, oyBtera and mnssela add 
to the means of subsistence. If atural salt is found 
in the country, • • • from these they make oil." 
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Certain of their communities inhabit deserts where 
not a tree grows, and where there are not evea 
wild fruits. Fish is their sole means of sub- 
sistence. In some few places, however, they sow 
with grain some patches of land, and eat the 
produce as a viand of luxury along with the fish 
which forms the staple of their diet. The better 
class of the population in buiMing their houses 
use, instead of wood, the bones of whales stranded 
on the coast, the broadest bones being employed 
in the framework of the doors. Poor people, and 
these are the great majority, construct theii 
dwellings with the backbones of fish."® 

XXX. Whales of enormous size frequent the 
outer ocean, besides other fish larger than those 
found in the Mediterranean. Nearkhos relates that 
when they were bearing away from Kyiza, the 
sea early in the morning was observed to be blown 
up into the air as if by the force of a whirlwind. 
The men greatly alarmed enquired of the pilots 
the nature and cause of this phenomenon, and 
were informed that it proceeded from the blowing 
of the whales as they sported in the sea. This 
report did not quiet their alarm, and through 
astonishment they let the oars drop from their 
hands. Nearkhos, however, recalled them to duty, 
and encouraged them by his presence, ordering 
the prows of those vessels that were near him to 
be turned as in a sea-fight towards the creatures 
as they approached, while the rowers were just 
then to shout as loud as they could the alala,^ 

8P "This description of the natives, with that of their 
mode of living and the conntry they inhabit, is strictly 
correct even to the present day.** — Kempthorne. 
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and swell the noise Ijj dashing the water rnpid!/' 
with the oars. The men thus eiicotiFRged oh 
seeing the pretTOncerted signal advEHiced to action. 
Tlien, as they Bpproaehed the tnoiistera, they 
shouted the nirtinaa loud as they could bawl, sound- 
ed the trumpets, and dashed the water noisily 
with the oars. Thereupon the whales, which were 
seen ahead, plunged down terror- struck into the 
depths, and sooa after rose astern, when they 
▼igorously continued their blowing. The men 
|jy loud acclamatioaa expressed their joy at this 
unexpected deliverance, the credit of which they 
gave to Nearkhos, who had shown sisch admirable 
fortitnde and judgment. 

We learn further, that on many parts of the coast 
whales are occasionally stranded, being left in 
shallow water at ebb-tidet and thus prevented 
from escaping back to- sea, and that they are 
sometimes also oast ashore by violent storms. 
Thus perishing, thoir flesh rota away, and gradu- 
ally drops off till the bones are left bare. These 
aro used by the natives in the construction of their 
huts, the larger ribs making snitabla bearing 
boams, and the smaller serving for rafters. The 
jaw'bones make arches foV the door-ways, for 
whales are sometimes five and twenty orgmtB 
(fathoms) in length." 

XXXI. When they were sailing along the 
Ikhthyophagi coast, they were told about aa 
island which was said to be about 100 stadia dis- 



" Stiiibii (Xy. ii. IS, 13) bi 
tlie HLma poBBiLgo regarding n 
So, Cf OnesikritoB (Ir. 30) auiJ Orthaiton 
XVII, 6; Dloaor. XVII, 106; Cnrtioa : 
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tant from the mainland, aud uninhabited. Its 
name 'w as Nosala, and it was according to the local 
tradition sacred to the sun. No one willingly 
visited this island, and if any one was carried to 
it unawares, he was never more seen. Nearkhos 
states that a transport of his fleet, manned with 
an Egyptian crew, disappeared not far from this 
island, and that the pilots accounted for their dis- 
appearance by saying that they must have landed 
on the island in ignorance of the danger which 
they would thereby incur. Nearkhos, however^ 
sent a galley of 30 oars to sail round the island, 
instructing the men not to land, but to approach 
as near as they could to the shore, and hail the 
men, shouting out the name of the captain or any 
other name they had not forgotten. No one an- 
swered to the call, and Nearkhos says that he 
then sailed in person to the island, and com- 
pelled his company much against their will to 
go on shore. Ho too landed, and showed that 
the story about the island was nothing but an 
empty fable. Concerning this same island he 
heard also another story, which ran to thid 
effect : it had been at one time the residence 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, he 
could not learn. It was her wont to have inter- 
course with any man who visited the island, 
changing him thereafter into a fish, and casting him 
into the sea. The sun, however, being displeased 
with the Nereid, ordered her to remove from the 
island. She agreed to do this, and seek a home 
elsewhere, but stipulated that she should be 
cured of her malady. To this condition the sun 
assented, and then the Nereid, taking pity upon 
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tho men whom she had tiimstonneil into fish, 
restored thom to thair human shape. These men 
were the progenitora of the Ikhthyophagi, the 
liae o! succeaaion remaining unbroken down to 
the time of Alexander. Now, Tor my part I have 
no praise to bestow on Neai-khoa for expending 
BO much time and ingenuity on the not very 
difficult task of proving the fulschood of theao 
stories, for, to take up antiquated fables merely 
with a view to prove their falsehood, I can only 
regard as a contemptible piece of folly." 

XXXn. To the Ikhthyophagi succeed the 
Gadroaii, who occupy a moat wretched tract of 
country full of sandy deserts, in penetrating 
which Alexander and his army were reduced to 
tlic greatest extremities, of which an account is to 
be found in my other work. But this is on iu- 
land region, and therefore when the expedition 
lc<t the Ikhthyophagi, its course lay along Karma- 
nia." Here, when they first drew towards shore, 

" The story of the Neroid is eviileiitly an Eofltom 
tereiiin of the etocy of tho enobttntrpss Kirte. The iBhind 
bf?re called Noealft is that already meutioDod under the > 
Dkme dE Kailjine, uow Asthiila. 

"Knrniania eitoaded froin Capo Jmk to RAh 
NaboQd, and coraprchonded tha diBtritta uow called 
Moghontftn. Kirman, andLftriatan, Its metropoliH, accocd- 
iuB to Ptolpmy, va» KurmanB. now Kirman, which 
gTeB itB name to the nhole province. The first port in 
Karmanio, rouchcd by the oipodiCiou was Iii the nn^honr- 
hood of Cape Juk, where the coort is deecrihed lu baing 
lecy rociy, and dangerouBto marinera on aoconntof shoaJa 
and rocks under wator- Kcnipthotne says: "The clifle 
along this part of tho coast are lory high, oad in many 
placAe almoet perpoudicolar. Some miie a ningnlar appi^or- 
auce, one near Jaak beinif exactly of the ahape of a rjacjia 
or wedge i and another ia a very rcmarkahle peak, bcrng 
foimed by three itones, lu if placed by human liaudu, 
one on the top of the other. It la vtry high, aud Lat tim 
resemblanoe of a chimney." 
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they could not effect a lauding, but had to remain 
all night on board anchored in the deep, because 
a violent surf spread along the shore and far out 
to sea. Thereafter the direction of their course 
changed, and they sailed no longer towards sunset, 
but turned the heads of the vessels more to 
the north-west. Karmania is better wooded and 
produces better fruit than the country either 
of the Ikhthyophagi or the Oreitai. It is also 
more grassy, and bettiBr supplied with water. 
They anchor next at Badis, an inhabited place in 
Karmania, where grew cultivated trees of many 
different kinds, with the exception of the olive> and 
where also the soil favoured the growth of the 
vine and of corn.*® Weighing thence they ran 
800 stadia, and came to an anchor off a barren 
coast, whence they descried a headland projecting 
far out into the sea, its nearest extremity being to 
appearance about a day's sail distant. Persons 
acquainted with those regions asserted that this 
cape belonged to Arabia, and was called Maketa, 
whence cinnamon and other products were exported 
to the Assyrians.®^ And from this coast where 

^ Badis mast have been near where the village of Jask 
now stands, beyond which was the promontory now called 
K&8 Kerazi or Keroot or Bombsurak, which marks the 
entrance to the Straits of Ormus. This projection is the 
Cape Katpella of Ptolemy. Badis may be the same as the 
Kanthatis of this geographer. 

•* Maketa is now called Cape Mesandum in Om&u. It is 
thus described by Palgrave in the Narrative of lus Travels 
through Central and Eastern Arabia (Vol. II. pp. 316-7). 
The afternoon was already far advanced when we reached 
the headland, and saw before us the narrow sea-pass which 
runs between the farthest rocks of Mesandum and the 
mainland of the Cape. This strait is called the " Bab" or 
" gate :" it presents an imposing spectacle, with lofty pre- 
cipices on either side, and the water flowing deep and black 
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the Beet whk now ntiphorod, atnl from tlic Lpntllimd 
which they saw projecting into the Boa right op- 
posite, the ^ilf iu my opinion (which is also tlint 
of Nearkhos) estendH op into the interior, and is 
probably the Red Kea. Whon this headland was 
now iu \iQW Oiiesikritos, the chief pilot, proposeil 
that they should proceed to eiploro it, and by so 
shapingtheir course, escape the distressing passage 
up thogulf; but NoarkhoH opposed thid proposal. 
OneaikritoB, be said, muat be fraiiting in ordinary 
judgment if ho did not know with what design 
Aloxunder had sent the fleet on this voyage. He 
certainly had not sent it, bncauao there were iio 
proper means of conducting the whole array safely 
by land, but hia express purpose wss to obtain a 
knowledge oE the coasts they might paaa on 
llicir voyago, together with tlie harbours and 
islets, and to have the bays that might occur 
explored, and to ascertain whether there wore 
towns bordering on the ocean, and whether the 
countries were habitable or desert. They ought 
not therefore to lose sight of this object, seeing 
that they were now near the end of their toils, and 
especially that they were no longer in want of 
the necessary supplies fur prosccnting the voyage,' 

bolow ; the cliSs axe utterly baro u,tiJ oKt.ronialy well aiiapled 
flic ahivering whatever veaaolfl have the ill look to cuuio 
apoDthem. Henca uqcI framtliQ ceageless JasU of tliodurk 
waves, the aame of " McHandaut" or " ilnvil," a torni 8(<1<1oid 
bstter applied. But Uiia it not all, [or Boma way uut ut 
■m cigea a hnge aqoare mass u! Iiiuult (if alinudrud teel' and 
height aLoer ahovo the water i it beaw tho ni 



of 



' Sal&nah or " safiity," a euphuniiimi uf good an^urj 
" dungBT." Boi-i'ral email jagfrcd pwikf, ju"* pnijinitiui! 
IB the Burfaco, elustir in ita iifiKhhourhuud ■, tJicee hcav 
Bnrtearing name of " Benlit SulSiiinb," "c "'DHuyhttre 
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He feared, moreover, since the headland strcfcclicd 
towards the Bouth, lest they should find the 
country there a piirched desert destitute of water 
and insufferably hot. This argument prevailed, 
and it appears to me that by this counsel Nearkho» 
saved the expedition, for all accounts represent 
this cape and the parts adjacent as an arid waste 
where water cannot possibly be procured. 

XXXIII. On resmming the voyage they sailed 
close to land, and after making about 700 stadia 
anchored on another shore called Neoptana.®* 
From this they weighed next day at dawn, and 
after a course of 100 stadia anchored at the mouth 
of the river Anamis®* in a country called Har- 
mozeia.®* Hero at last they found a hospitable 

** This place ia not mentioned elsewhere, bnt mnst have 
been eituatiid somewhere, in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Karon. 

°* The A nam is, called by Pliny the Ananis, and by 
Ptolemy and Mela the Andanis, is now the Minfib or Ibra- 
him River. 

•* Other forms — Hormazia, Armizia regio. The name 
was transferred from the mainland to the island now called 
O r m u s, when the inhabitants fled thither to escape from 
the Moghals. It is called by Arrikn Org ana (chap, 
xxxvii.) The Arabians called it Djerun, a name which it 
oontinned to bear up to the 12th century. PHny meaitions 
an island called Oguris, of which perhaps djerun is a 
corruption. He ascribes to it the honour of having been 
the birthjplace of Erythres. The description, however, 
which he gives of it is more applicable to the island called 
by Arrian (chap, xxxvii.) Olrakta (now Kishm) than to 
Ormus. Arrian s description of Harmozia is still applicable 
to the region adjacent to the Mlufib. " It is termed," says 
Kempthorne, "the Paradise of Persia. It is certainly most 
beautifully fertile, and abounds in orange groves, orchards 
containing apples, pears, peacnes, and apricots, with vine- 
yards producmg a delicious grape, from which was made 
at one time a wine called Ajnbcr rosoha, generally consi- 
dered the white wine of Kishma ; but no wine is made here 
now." The old name of Kishma— O&rakta — is preserved 
in one of its modern names, Yrokt or Brokt. 
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region, one wliicih wns rich iu every prtHliictioii 
oKocpt only tbe olive. Here acconiiugly they 
lauded, aad onjoyed a, wclconiQ respite from their 
mnnj toils — heightening their pleaauro by csUiiig 
to remembranoe what miaeriea tliey had entfered 
at sea aad iu the Ikhthjophogi country, where 
the shoroa were so sterile, and the natives bo 
brute-like, and mbei'B they had beon reduced Co 
the last extremities of want. Here, also, some of 
them in scattered parties, leaving the eiicamp- 
meut on tlicshure, wandered inland searching for 
one thing and another that might supply their 
several requirements. While thus engaged, they 
fell in with a man who wore a Greek mantle, 
and was otherwise attired as a, Greek and spoke 
the Greek language. Those who first discuvercd 
Lim declared that tears started to their eyes, so 
Btrango did it appear, aller all they bad sufiercd. 
to see once more a countryman of their own, and 
to hear tho accents of their native tongne. They 
asked him whence he came, and who ho wa.s. 
Ho replied that ho had etmggled from tho army of 
Alosander, and that the army led hy Alexander in 
person was not far ofE. On hearing this they hurry 
the man with shouts o£ tnmultuoua joy to tho pre- 
sence of Nearkhoa, to whom he repeated all that he 
Lad already said, assuring him that the army 
and the king were not more than a 6 days' march 
distant from the aea. The Govornor of the pro- 
vince, he added, was on the spot, and bo would 
present him to Noarkhos, and be presented him 
accordingly. Nearkbos consulted this person re- 
garding the roate he should take in order to 
reodi the king, and then thejall went off, and made 
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their way to tlie ships. Early next morning tho 
ships by orders of Ncarkhos were drawn on shore, 
partly for rejKiir of the damages which some of 
them had sulTcrcd on the Toyage, and partly 
because he had resolved to leave here the greater 
part of his army. Having this in view, he fortified 
the roadstead with a double palisade, and also 
with an earthen ram])art and a deep ditch extend- 
ing from the banks of the river to the dockyard 
where the ships were lying. 

XXXI V. While Nearkhos was thus occupied, 
the Governor being aware that Alexander was in 
great anxiety about the fate of this expedition, 
concluded that he would receive some great advan- 
tage from Alexander should he be the first to 
apprize him of the safety of the fleet and of the 
approaching visit of Nearkhos. Accordingly he 
hastened to Alexander by the shortest route, and 
announced that Nearkhos was coming from the 
fleet to visit him. Alexander, though he could 
scarcely believe the report, nevertheless received 
tlie tidings with all the joy that might have been 
expected. 

Day after day, however, passed without confirma- 
tion of the fact, till Alexander, on comparing the 
distance from the sea with the datje on which the 
report had reached him, at last gave up all belief 
in its truth, the more especially as several of the 
parties which he had successively despatched to 
find Nearkhos and escort him to the camp, had 
returned without him, after going a short distance, 
and meeting no one, while others who had prose- 
cuted the search further, and failed to find Nearkhos 
and his company were still absent. He therefore 




ordei-ed Mie Governor into conl'mpmi-nt for lniTiiij; 
brought delusive intelligence and rendered liio 
3 acute by ttic diflnppointtnent ol' hin 
hopes, and indeed his looke and pertiirliation of 
mind pliunly indicated that he was pierced to the 
fieart with a great grief. Meanwhile, however, ore 
of the partios that Imd been despatched in search 
of Neorkhos, and hie escort being furnished with 
horseB and waggons for their accommodation, fell 
in on the way with Ifoarkhoa and Arkhias, who 

3 followed by five or six atteivdants. At first 
eight thay recognised neither the odminil himself 
nor Arkhias, so much changed was their appcar- 

), their hair long and neglected, their iwrsoiis 
filthy, encruBEcd all over with brine and shriveJled, 
their complosion sallow from want of sleep and 
t privations. On their asking wheru 
Alexander was, they were told the namo of tha 
place. Arkhias then, perceiving who they were, 
aaid to Nearklios — " It strikes me, Nearkhos, thosu 
men are trayersing the desert hy the route wo 
pursue, for no other reason than beenuao they have 
been sent to our relief. Ti-ne, they did not know ns, 
but that is not at all surpriai^ig, roroiiraiipeumncc 
is so wretehed that we are jiast all recognition, 
Let UH tell them who we aro, and ask them why they 
ore travelling this way," Nearkhos, thinking ho 
Bpoko with reason, asked tfiemen whither they were 
bound. They replied that they were searching for 
Nearkhoa and the fleet. " Weill I am Nearkhos." 
Eaid the admiral, " and thie man hero is Arkhias. 
Take us under jour conduct, and wo will report to 
Alexander the whole history of the oiiiedition." 
XXXV, Till')- were accordingly uccowmodated 
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in the waggons, and conducted to the cauip. Some 
of the horsemen, however, wishing to be the first 
to impart the news, hastened forward, and told 
Alexander that Nearkhos himself, and Arkhias 
with him, and five attendants, would soon arrive, 
but to enquiries about the rest of the people in 
the expedition they had no information to give. 
Alexander, concluding from this that all the expe- 
dition had perished except this small band, 
which had been unaccountably saved, did not so 
much feel pleasure for the preservation of Near- 
khos and Arkhias as distress for the loss of his 
whole fleet. During this conversation Nearkhos 
and Arkhias arrived. It was not without diflSi- 
culty Alesiander after a close scrutiny recognized 
who the hirsute, ill-clad men who stood before 
him were, and being confirmed by their misera- 
able appearance in his belief that the expedition 
had perished, he was still more overcome with 
grief. At length he held out his hand to Near- 
khos, and leading him apart from his attendants 
and his guards he burst into tears, and wept for a 
long time. Having, after a good while, recovered 
some composure, " Nearkhos !" he says, " since you 
and Arkhias have been restored to me alive, I can 
bear more patiently the calamity of losing all my 
fleet ; but tell me now, in what manner did the 
vessels and my people perish." " my king !" re- 
plied Nearkhos, " the ships are safe and the people 
also, and we are here to give you an account of their 
preservation." Tears now fell much faster from 
his eyes than before, but they were tears of joy for 
the salvation of his fleet which he had given up for 
lost. " And where are now my ships," he then 
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enquired. "Tlieyare drswji upon shore," roplied 
Neaiklios, " on the beacb of tlie river AnnmiH for 
repairs." Upon this Alexander, Bweai-ingby Zoub 
of the Greeks and Ammonof tbe Libyims, declnred 
that he I'cU happier at receiving these tidings 
tlinn in being the conqueror of all Asia, foi', had 
tho expedition been lost, the blow to bis peace of 
mind vronld have been a, counterpoisE to all tho 
saecess he had achieved. 

XXXVI. But the Governor whom Alexander 
had put into confiiienvent for bringing iutelligonce 
that appeared to bo Falsts, seeing Nearkbos in tho 
camp, sunk on his knees before him, and said ; 
" 1 am the maji who brought to Alexander tbe 
news of jour safe ari'ival. You see how I am 
situated." Nearkhoa interceded with Alexander 
on his behalf, and he was then liberated, Alexan- 
der nest proceeded to offer a solemn sacrifice in 
gratitude for the preservation of his fleet unto 
Zeus the Preserver, and HeraklSs, and Apollo the 
Averter of Destruction, and unto Poseidun, and 
every other deity of ocean. He celebrated like- 
wiao a contest in gymcastica and music, aiid 
exhibited a splendid proceasion wherein a fore- 
most place was assigned to NcarkhoB. Cbapleta 
were wreathed for his head, and flowers were 
showered upon hira by tho admiring multitude. 
At the end of these proceedings the king said to 
Nearkhos, " I do not wish yon, Nearkhoa, either 
to risk your life or expose yourself again to tbe 
hardships of sea-voyaging, and I shall thci'cfore 
send some other officer to conduct the expedition 
onward to Sousa." But Nearkhos ansncj'cd, and 
said : " It is my duty, kirg ? as it Is also my 
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desire, in all things to obey yon, but if your object 
is to gratify me in some way, do not take the 
command from me until I complete the voyage 
by bringing the ships in safety to Sousa. I have 
been trusted to execute that part of the under* 
taking in which all its diflBculty and danger lay ; 
transfer not, then, to another the remaining part, 
which hardly requires an effort, and that, too, just 
at the time when the glory of final success is 
ready to be won." Alexander scarcely allowed 
him to conclude his request, which he granted 
with grateful acknowledgment of his services. °' 
Then he sent him down again to the coast 
with only a small escort, believing that the 
country through which he would pass was 
friendly. He was not permitted however to 
pursue his way to the coast without opposition, 
for the barbarians, resenting the action of 
Alexander in deposing their satrap, had gathered 
in full force and seized all the strongholds 
of Karmania before Tlepolemos, the newly ap- 
pointed Governor, had yet succeeded in fully 
establishing his authority. °® It happened there- 
fore that several times in the course of a day 
Nearkhos encountered bands of the insurgents 
with whom he had to do battle. He there- 
fore hurried forward without lingering by the 
way, and reached the coast in safety, though 
not without severe toil and difficulty. On arriv- 

®* Diod6ros (XVII. 106) gives quite a different account of 
the visit of Nearkhos to Alexander. 

^^ The preceding satrap was Sibyrtips, the friend of 
Megasthenes. Ho had hccn transferred to govern iho 
Gadrosians and the Arakhotians. 
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iiig he Hiwrificed to Zens the Piescrvor, and cele- 
brated gymnastic games. 

XXXVII, These pioiiB ritea having been dnly 
performed, thej again put to sea, and, after passing 
a desolate and rocky island, arrired at another 
inland, where they anchored. This was one ef 
considerable aise und inhnbited, nnd 300 stadia 
distant from Harmozeia, the harbour which they 
had last left. Tho dosevt islaud was called Or- 
gana, and that where they anchored Oarakta."' 
It produced vinos, palm-trees, and com. Its 
length is 800 stadia. MiiKetiea, the chief of this 
island, accompanied them all the way to Sousa, 
having volunteered to act. as pilot of the fleet. The 
natives of the island professed to point out the 
tomb of the very first soveiuign of the country, 
whoso name they said was Erythrfis, after whom 
the soa in that part of the world was called the 
ErythriMMm.*" Weighing thence their course lay 

■' Ab statol in Note 01, Or^oDB is now Ormia, aad 
Ourokta, KialtM, Ormui, once bo ronowncd for its vealth 
and corDiDorce, that it was said of it by its Portngnege 
□Gcnpajita, thiit if the wurld were a golden ring, Qi^ub 
would bo the diamond signet, ia now in alter decaf. " I 
liave seen," aayBPalgnwp III, S 19), the abase ment of Tyre, 
tbe decline of Snial^ the degradation of Qoa : bnt in nana 
of tha«e fallea seaports ia aaght roiGmbting the nttsr 
d^olatioD of OrtanE." A recent tmvellor in Pi^ala 
(Binnin^r) thiw deBcribea the coaat: " It proaents no view 
but sterile, barreu, aod desolitte chains of rosltB and hills : 
and the gcni?Tal upect of the Gulf is dismal and forbiddins. 
Hoore's chnrming aUnsions to Oman's sea, withits ' bnnlcB 
of pearl and paJnij islea' are anfortooatelj qoitfl Tisionary ; 
for uglier and more unpieturesqne scenery I never beheld.' 
— 7iPo rears' Travel in Persia, I. pp. 136, 137. 

"■ For the legend of Ervthrea see AgatharVhides De 
Mori BniJi.1. 1-land Strabo XVI. iv, 20. Tbe Etyth- 
nean Sea included tbe Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Bed Sea, the loal; beinff called also tbe Antbiaa Gulf, 
when it was oet'esaary to distinguish it from the Erylbnnan 
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along the island, and tbey anchored on its shores 
at a place whence another island was visible at a 
distance of about 40 stadia. They learned that it 
was sacred to Poseidon, and inaccessible.^® Next 
morning, as they were putting out to sea, the ebb- 
tide caught them with such violence that three af 
the galleys were stranded on the beach, and the rest 
of the fleet escaped with difficulty from the surf 
into deep water. The stranded vessels were how- 
ever floated off at the return of the tide, and the 
day after rejoined the fleet. They anchored at 
another island distant from the mainland some- / ^y v "^ 
where about 300 stadia, after running a course 
of 400 stadia. Towards daybreak they resumed 
the voyage, passing a desert island which lay on 

in general. It can hardly be doubted that the epithet 
Eryth/rcean (which means red, Greek epvdpos) first 
designated the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, and was af berwarda 
extended to the seas beyond the Straits by those who first 
explored them. The Eed Sea was so called because it 
washed the shores of Arabia, called the Ked Land (Edom), 
in contradistinction to Egypt, called the Black Land 
(Kemi), from the darkness of the soil deposited by the 
Nile. Some however thought that it received its name 
from the quantity of red coral found in its waters, especi- 
ally along the eastern shores, and Strabo says (loc. cit.); 
** Some say that the sea is red from the colour arising from 
reflexion either from the sun, which is vertical, or from 
the mountains, which are red by being scorched with 
intense heat; for the colour it is supposed may be produced 
by both of these causes. Ktesias of Knidos speaks of a 
spring which discharges into the sea a red and ochrous 
water." — Cf. Eustath. Comment. 38. 

®* This island is that now called Angar, orHanjam, 
to the south of Kishm. It is described as being nearly 
destitute of vegetation and uninhabited. Its hills, of 
volcanic origin, rise to a height of 300 feet. The other 
island, distant from the mainland about 800 stadia, is now ^ 
called the Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island / 
called Little Tombo. They are low, flat, and uninhabited, v 
They are 25 nules distant from the western extremity of 
Kishm. 
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their IsR,, called Pylora, and anchored at Sisidon^, 
a small Cotrn wbich could supply nothing but water 
and fish.'° Here again the natives wore fieh eatera, 
for the soil was utterly sterile. Having taken 
water on board, they weigbedugain, and having run 
300 stadia, ancbored at Taraia, the extremity of a 
capo which projects far into the sea. Tlie next 
place of anchorage was Eataia, a deaertieland, and 
very flat." It was said to be sacred to Hermes 
and AphrodiC^. The lengtt of this course was 
30(1 stadia. To this island sheep and goats are 
annually aeut by tbe people of the adjoining con- 
tinent who consecrate them to Horm^a and 
Aphrodite, TlieEeanimala were to be seen rnnniug 
aljont in a wild state, the effect of time and the 
barren Boil. 

XXXVIII. Karmania extends as far as this 
island, but the parts beyond appertain to Persia. 
The eSLtenb of the Karmaninu coast was 3,700 



)h&-e^'ii 



Kff^Cti^a. 



^ The island of P j 



is that BOW cdlci) Polior. 
HiBidone appiarB in other fornn — Pr>)8idr)duiie, pro- 
Sidodone, pras Sidone, ptoa DoJoue. KomptUorne tliought 
Uxia was tbo snuLU iifliui^ 7illagi>- now called Alagoa, 
situated in a ^j uf the atme luune. Tbe iuLin« may pvr- 

neighbciQrhDod, calleil Dnaa Tando — nuwfi&s-Qi-Djivrd 
— described lut high aad ragged, and of a reddiah coloor. 

" Katniais DOW the isluid ooJled Kaea or Kenn. 
Ite chaiacter has altered, being non covered ffitli dnarF 
treeii, and growing nkenl and tobacco. It roppUea ebipa 
with refreibmoot, chiefl; goats and ebeop and a few 
vegetablsB. " At moruiaa," aayu Binning {1.137), "wa 
passed Polior, and at noon were ranniatf aloDg the Sooth 
side of the Uls at Keesh. called in oar mitpe KenD i a 
fertile and popnlaas island abont 7 milea in lengtb. I'he 
jnliabitiuitti of thii, aa well as of ever; other island in the 
Gnlf, are of Arab blood-^or eierj trne Peraiuu appears to 
Late Uie very sight of the sea." 
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stadia/* Tlie people of this province live like the 

Persians, on whom they border, and they have 

similar weapons and a similar military system. 

When the fleet left the sacred island, its course lay 

along the coast of Persis, and it first drew to land 

at a place called Ila, where there is a harbour under 

cover of a small and desert island called Kai- 

kander/* The distance run was 400 stadia. 

Towards daybreak they came to another island 

which was inhabited, and anchored thereon. Near- 

khos notices that there is here a fishery for 

pearl as there is in the Indian Sea/* Having" 

Bailed along the shores of the promontory in 

which this island terminates, a distance of about 

40 stadia, they came to an anchor upon its 

shores. The next anchorage was in the vicinity 

of a lofty hill called Okhos, where the harbour 

was well sheltered and the inhabitants were 

fishermen.'* AVeighing thence they ran a course of 

'' The boundary betw^een Karmania and Persis was 
formed by a i-anj^e of mountains opposite the island of 
Kataia. Ptolemy, however, makes Karmania extend 
much further, to the river Bagradas, now called the 
N a b a n or N a b e n d. 

' '^^ Kaikander has the other forms — Kekander, Ki- 
kandor, Kaskandrus, Karkundrus, Karskandrus, Sassekan- 
dcr. This island, which is now called Inderabia, or 
Andaravia, is about four or five miles from the mainland, 
having a small town on the north side, where is a safe and 
commodious harbour. The other island mentioned imme- 
diately after is probably that now called Buslieab. It is, 
according to Kemi)thorne, a low, flat island, about eleven 
miles from the mainland, containing a small town prin- 
cipally inhabited by Arabs, who live on fish and dates. 
The harbour has good anchorage even for large vessels. 

" The pearl oyster is found from Ras Musendom to the 
head of the (iulf. There are no famed banks on the Persiau 
aide, but near Bushire there are some good ones. 

" Apostana was near a place now called S c h e v a r. 
It is thought that the name may be traced in D a h r f^ 
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400 stadia, tihich brought them to ApoBtaim, where 
bhey anchored. At this Htatiou they eavr tt great 
numy boBta, and learned that at a distance of 60 
stadia from t'nB shore tlicre waa a village. From 
Apostana they weighed at night, and proceeded 
400 stadia to a bay, on the borders oE which many 
villages were to bo seen. Here the deot anchored 
under the projection of a cape which rose to a 
considerable height." Palm-trees and other fruit- 
bearing treei similar to those of Greece, adorned 
the country round. On weighing thence they 
Bailed in a line with the coast, and after a course o{ 
somewhere about 600 stadia reached Gogana, which 
was an inhabited place, where they anchored at the 
mouth of a winter torreet called the Areon. It was 
difficult to anchor, for the approach to the mouth 
of the river was by a narrow channel, since the 
ebbing of the tide had Icit shoals which lay all 
round in a circle." Weighing thence they gained, 
after running as many as SOO stadia, the mouth of 
another river called the Sitakos, whore also it was 
troublesome to anchor. Indeed all along the 
coast of Persia the fleet had to he navigated 
through ahoals and breakers and oozy chauiiela. 



Ahbin.iDBdjaoeuf 
probbbl; tho aoathem extremity. 

" TUifl bay 18 that on wbieh 
now aitaated. It is n 
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Mnrtihflli, a place to the N. E. of Skicai (31)" W N. 
6Q"29'E.). 
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At the Sitakos they took on board a large supply 
of provisions, which under orders from the king 
had been collected expressly for the fleet. They 
remained at this station one-and- twenty days in 
all, occupied in repairing and kareening the ships, 
which had been drawn on shore for the pur- 
pose/^ 

XXXIX. Weighing thence they came to an 
inhabited district with a town called Hieratis, 
after accomplishing a distance of 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal which drew its waters 
from a river and emptied into the sea, and was 
called Heratemis/** Weighing next morning about 
sunrise, and sailing by the shore, they reached a 
winter torrent called the Padargos, where the 
whole place was a peninsula, wherein were 
many gardens and all kinds of trees that bear 
fruit. The name of the place was Mesam- 



^^ The SitakoB has been identified with the Kara Agach, 
Mand, Mnnd or Kakee river, which has a course of 300 
miles. Its source is near Kodiyan, which lies N. W. of 
Shiraz. At a part of its course it is called the Kewar 
River. The meaning of its name is black wood. In Pliny 
it appears as the Sitioganus. Sitakon was probably the 
name as Nearkhos heard it pronounced, as it frequently 
happens that when a Greek writer comes upon a name 
like an oblique case in Greek, he invents a nominative for it. 
With regard to the form of the name in Pliny, ' g' is but a 
phonetic change instead of *k*. The*i* is probably an 
error in transcription for *t\ The Sitakos is probably the 
Brisoana of Ptolemy, which can have no connexion with the 
later -mentioned Brizana of our author. See Report on the 
Persian Oulf by Colonel Eoss, lately issued. Pliny states 
that from the mouth of the Sitiogus an ascent could be 
made to Pasargada, in seven days ; but this is manifestly 
an error. 

" The changes which have taken place along the coast 
have been so considerable that it is difficult to explain this 
part of the narrative consistently with the now existing 
state of things. 
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bria." Weighing from Mesarabria and mnning 
a conree of about 300 aCadia, thej reitcli Taoke 
on the river Granie, and there anchor. Inland 
from this lay a royal city of the PerBiana, dis- 
tant from the mouths of the river abont 200 
Btfldia." We learn from Nearkhos that on their 
way to Tftokfi a stranded whale had been observed 
from the fleet, and that a party of the men having 
rowed alongside of it, measured it and brought 
back word that it hod a length of 50 cubits. Its 
skin, they added, was clad with scales to a depth 
of abont a cubit, and thickly clustered over with 
parasitic mussels, barnacles, and seaweed. The 
monster, it was also noticed, was attended by a 
groat nomher of dolphins, larger than are ever 
seen in the Mediterranean. Weighing from Taoke 
they proceeded to Rhogonis, a winter torrent, 
where they anchored in a safe harbour," The 
course thither was one of 200 stadia. Weighing 

•" The peninsnla, wliiuli is 10 miles la lengtli and 3 in 
breadth, lies so low that at timea of high title it is all but 
EDbmecsed. The modern A b n-S bahr DcBaBhiris 

" NenrltboB, it is probable, put into the moath of the 
river now called by BOme tbo Kisbt, by otbera the Bosba- 
vir. A town enieta in the nei^hbaarhogd called Ora or 
Gran, which may have received its name from fba Granis. 
Thenjyai city (or rather palace), SOO atadia diBtnnt from thi« 
river, is mentioned by Strabo, iv. 3, S, na beinif aitiuite on 
the Goaat. Ptolemy does not mention the Orauiii. Ho 
makes TaOU to be an inland town, and c&lls all the diEtrict 
in this part TftflkSn8. Taote mi " " "" 
by Idriai, which is m 
the Eifiht. 

"EHogOH is. — It ia written Bhogomamahy Ammianna 
Marpellinna, who montiona it as one of the four lar^eat 
riiera in Persia, flie ether three being the VatrachitiiT, 
Brisoana, and Ba^gisda. It is the river at the month of 
which is Bender-IJigh or Regh, which ia conaidered now as 
in the daya of Nearkhoa to be a day's sail from Boabire. 
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• thence, and running 400 stadia, they arrived at 
another winter torrent, called Brizana, where they 
land and form an encampment. They had here 
difficulty in anchoring because of shoals and 
breakers and reefs that showed their heads above 
the sea. They could therefore enter the roads 
only when the tide was full ; when it receded, the 
ships were left high and dry.®* They weighed 
with the next flood tide, and came to anchor at the 
mouth of a river called the Arosis, the greatest, 
according to Nearkhos, of all the rivers that in 
the course of his voyage fell into the outer ocean.®* 
XL. The Arosis marks the limit of the pos- 
sessions of the Persians, and divides them from 
the Susians. Above the Susians occurs an inde- 
pendent race called the Uxians, whom I have 
described in my other work {A nab. VII. 16, 3) as 
robbers. The length of the Persian coast is 4,400 
stadia. Persis, according to general report, has 
three different climates,®'* for that part of it which 
lies along the Erythraean sea, is sandy and barren 



83 "T}ie measures here are neglected in the Journal, 
for we have only 800 stadia specked from Mesambria to 
Brizana, and none from Brizana to the Arosis ; but 800 
stadia are short of 50 miles, while the real distance from 
Mesambria (Bushir) to the Arosis with the winding of the 
coast is above 140. In these two points we cannot be 
mistaken, and therefore, besides the omission of the interval 
between Brizana and the Arosis, there must be some defect 
in the Journal for which it is impossible now to account." 
— Vincent. I. p. 405. 

•** Another form of the name of this river is the Aroatis. 
It answers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that the 
navigation at its mouth was difficnlt, except to those well 
acquainted with it. It formed the boundary between 
Persis and Susiana. The form Oro&tis corresponds to the 
Zend word aurwat * swift.' It is now called the TM). 

"* On this point compare Strabo, bk. xv. 3, 1. 
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fconi tlie violeuce of tlie heat, while the part 
which succeeds enjoys a, delightful temperotuT'e, 
for there the mountains stretch towards the polo 
and tie North wind, and the region ia clothed 
with Terdure and has well-watered raoadowa, and 
beai'8 in profusion the yine and every fruit else 
but the olive, whilo it blooma with gardens and 
pleasure parks of all kinds, and is permeated with 
crystal streama and abounds with lakes, and lake 
and stream alike are the haunts of every variety 
of water- fowl, and it is also a good country fur 
horses and other yoke cattle, being rich in pastarc, 
while it ia throughout well-wooded and well- 
stocked with game. Tbe part, however, which 
lies still further to tbe fforth ia aaid to be bleuk 
and cold, and covorcii with anow, so that, as Noar- 
khoB tells as, certain ambasHudors from the 
EuaiQQ Sea, after a very brief journey, mot Alex- 
ander inarohing forward to Persis, whereat 
Alexander being greatly surprised, they explained 
to him how very inconsiderable the distance was.'* 
I have already stated that the immediate neigh- 
bours to the Suaiane are the TJ.xians, just aa the 
Marilians, a race of robbers, ore next neighbours 
to the Persians, and the Eossaeans to the Modes. 
All these tribes Alexander subdued, attacking 
them in the winter time when their country 
was, aa they imagined, inacceBsible. He then 
founded cities to reclaim them from their wander- 
ing life, and encouraged them to till their lands 
and devote thomsclvea to agriculture. At tba 
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same time he appointed magistrates armed witb 
the terrors of the law to prevent them having 
recourse to violence in the settlement of their 
quarrels. On weighing from the Arosis the ex- 
pedition coasted the shores of the Susians. The 
remainder of the voyage, Nearkhos says, he cannot 
describe with the same precision ; he can but give 
the names of the stations and the length of the 
courses, for the coast was full of shoals and beset 
with breakers which spread far out to sea, and 
made the approach to land dangerous. The navi- 
gation thereafter was of course almost entirely 
restricted to the open sea. In mentioning their 
departure from the mouth of the river where they 
had encamped on the borders of Persis, he states 
that they took there on board a five days* supply 
of water, as the pilots had brought to their notice 
that none could be procured on the way. 

XLI. A course of 500 stadia having been* 
accomplished, their next anchorage was in an 
estuary, which swarmed with fish, called Elata- 
derbis, at the entrance of which lay an island 
called Margastana.®' They weighed at daybreak, 
the ships sailing out in single file through shoals. 
The direction of the shoal was indicated by stakes 
fixed both on the right and the left side, just as posts 
are erected as signals of danger in the passage 
between the island of Leukadia and Akarnania to 
prevent vessels grounding on the shoals. The 
shoals of Leukadia, however, are of firm sand, and 



"' The bay of Kataderbis is that which receives the 
streams of the Mensureh and D o r a k ; at its entrance 
lie two islands, Biinah and Deri, one of which is the Mar- 
gastana of Arriau. 
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it U tJiuseasy to float off veH8o]s8honld they happen 
to Rtranil, bat id this paesage thecQ is a dee^i mud 
on both sides of such tenacity that if sesaols once 
touched the bottom, they coald not by any aji- 
pliancea he got, off; for, if they thruet (loleiii into 
th« mad to propel the vcsboIh, these found no 
i-eaistanceorsupport, and the people who got over- 
boavd to ease them off into iiarigable water found 
ho footing, bat sunk iu the mud liigher thau the 
waitit. The fleet proceeded 600 stadia, having 
such difficulties of navigatiou to contend with, 
and then cjLme to an anchor, each crew remaining 
in their otrn vessel, and taking their repast on 
board. From this anohoragB they weighed iu the 
night, sailing on in deep water till about the close 
of the ensuing day, when, after comploting a onurse 
of 90O stadia, they drojiped anchor at the mouth of 
the Euphrates near a town in Babylonia called 
Diridotia — the emporiam of the sea-borne trnde in 
frankincense and all the other fragrant produc- 
tions of Arabia.^ The distance from the mouth 
of the Euphrates up stream to Babylon is, accord- 
ing to Nearkhoa. 3,.100 stadia. 

XLII. Here intelligence having been received 
that Alexander was marching towards Sousa, they 
retraced their course from Diridoiis so as to join 

"' D i r i d rt t i s ia (tailed by other wriWra Terf don, and 
is si.d in )iave been fonoded b; Kabakhodonosur. Mannert 
pianos it on the ielaud now cullikl B a b i a n ; ColiMiol 
CheBney, ]iu»e»er, Biea iU position at J ebel Sanflm, 
B ^gautic mound near tbe FoJLuopaa branch of the 
EnphratuB, oonaidombly to tlio nor^ of tbe embnacbarc of 
■' 1 Eapbratea. Nairkhiw hod oTidentty passed 
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him by sailing up the Pasitigris. They had now 
Sousis on their left hand, and were coasting the 
shores of a lake into which the Tigris empties 
itself, a river, which flowing from Armenia past 
Nineveh, a city once of yore great and flourish- 
ing, encloses between itself and the Euphrates the 
tract of country which from its position between 
the two rivers is called Mesopotamia, It is a dis- 
tance of 600 stadia f rbm the entrance into the lake 
up to the river's mouth at Aginis, a village in 
the province of Sousis, distant from the city of 
Sousa 500 stadia. The length of the voyage along 
the coast of the Sousians to the mouth of the 
Pasitigris was 2,000 stadia.®** Weighing from the 

"* This is the Eulaens, now called the K a r il n, one arm 
♦of which united with the Tigris, while the other fell into 
the sea by an independent mouth. It is the U 1 a i of the 
prophet Daniel. Fas is said to be an old Persian word, 
meaning small. By some writers the name Pasitigris 
was applied to the united stream of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, now called the S h a t-e 1- A r a b. The courses of 
the rivers and the conformation of the country in the parts 
here have all undergone great changes, and hence the 
identification of localities is a matter of difficulty and 
uncertainty. The following extract from Strabo will 
illustrate this part of the narrative: — 

Polycletus says that the Choaspes, and the E u 1 se u s, 
and the Tigris also enter a lake, and thence discharge 
themselves into the sea ; that on the side of the lake is a 
mart, as the rivers do not receive the merchandize from the 
sea, nor convey it down to the sea, on account of dams in 
the river, purposely constructed ; and that the goods are 
transported by land, a distance of 800 stadia, to Susis : 
according to others, the rivers which flow through Susis 
discharge themselves by the intermediate canals of the 
Euphrates into the single stream of the Tigris, which on 
this account has at its mouth the name of Pasitigris. 
According to Nearchus, the sea-coast of Susis is swampy, 
and terminates at the river Euphrates ; at its mouth is a 
village which receives the merchandize from Arabia, for the 
coast of Arabia approaches close to the mouths of the 
Euphrates and the Pasitigris j the whole intermediate space 
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inontli of this viver they sailed up its stfeani 
tlirougli a fertile and populoua country, and 
I laving proceeded lijO atttdift dropped auohoi', 
awaiting tha return of certain messeugera whom 
Nearkho3 had sent o£f to ascertain where the 
king was. Nearkhos then presented 8aari flues to 
thegoda their preservcva.and celebrated games, and 
full of gladneaa were the tieorts of all that had taken 
part iu the expeditioii. The meBBengera having 
returned with tidings that Alexander was approach- 
ing, the fleet resumed its Toyage up the river, 
and anchored near the bridge by wliich Alaiander 
intended to lead his army to Sousa. Ir. that aame 
place the troops were reonited, when aacrificea 
were offered by Alexander for the preaervatioa of 
his ahips and liia men, and games were celebrated. 
Nearkhos, whenever he was seen among tlie 
troops, was decorated by them with garlands anil 
pelted with flowers, There also both H'earkhos 
and Leonnatoa wore crowned by Alexander with 
golden diadems — Nearkhoa for the safety of the 
expedition by aea, and Leonnatoa for the victory 
which he had gained over the O r e i t a i and the 
fieighbonring barbariaua. It was thua that the 
expedition which had begun ita voyage from the 
mouths of the Indus waa brought in safety to 
Alexander. 

oocapifld by a lake which reoeicoB the Tigris. On soiling 
up tlie F&B'tJKria IW stadiH, is a hridse oi rafta leading: to 
SuoafromPerait, and U distant frum SoBafiOfQUO F) atadia. i 
the Foaitigrie is diatant from the Omitia abont 2.00(1 stadia ; 
the aaoent through the lake to the umnth of the Tigris is 
600 Btodin; near the mouth stands the Susiao village 
Aginis, distant fnnu Susa 500 etadiu ; Iho .innrnoy by watiT 
from tLo month of the Bnphrates np to Babylon, tbrongb 
a wflt-inhuhitpU tni«t of country, is a distuucc ot more 
thau a.WJO ataJiu."— Book xv. 3, Bithn's Iwis. 
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XLIII. Now^ tlie parts wliicli lie to the right 
of the E r y t h r se a ii**^ S e a beyond the realms of 
Babylonia belong principally to Arabia, which 
extends in one direction as far as the sea that washes 
the shores of P h oe n i k i a and SyrianPales- 
t i n e, while towards sunset it borders on the Egyp- 
tians- in the direction of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Egypt is penetrated by a gulf which ex- 
tends up from the great ocean, and as this ocean is 
connected with the Erythra9an Sea, this fact 
proves that a voyage could be made all the way 
from Babylon to Egypt by means of this 
gulf. But, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made this voyage, 
except, it may be, some chance navigator. For 
the troops belonging to the army ofKambyses, 
which escaped from Egypt, and reached S o u s a 
in safety, and the troops sent by P t o 1 e m y, the 
son of Lagos, to Seleukos Nikator to 
Babylon, traversed the A rabian isthmus in 
eight days altogether.®* It was a waterless and 
sterile region, and they had to cross it mounted 
on swift camels carrying water, travelling only by 
night, the heat by day being so fierce that they 
could not expose themselves in the open air. So 
far are the parts lying beyond this region, which 
we have spoken of as an isthmus extending from 
the Arabian Gulf to the Erythraean Sea 



®° The 3rd part of the Indikaj the purport of which is 
to prove that the southern parts of the world are uninhabit- 
able, begins with this chapter. 

®^ Here and subsequently meaning the Persian Gulf. 

®* It is not known when or wherefore Ptolemy sent 
troops on this expedition. 
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ffom being iuhabitcci, that croii the purta wliicli 
run up further to the north are ii desert of sund. 
Moi-eover, meu setting forth from the Arabian 
Gulf in Egypt, uEtcr hnving Bailed round the 
greater part of Arabia to reach the sea whioli 
wiishes the ehoreB of P e r a i s aiid S o u ti a, iiavc 
returned, after sailing a» far along the coast of 
Arabia as the water thej had on board lasted 
them, and no farther. Tho exploring party again 
which Alexander aont from Babylon with 
instructions to sail as far as they conlil along 
the right-hand coast of tlie E r y t h r os a u S e a, 
■with a view to examino the regions lying in that 
direction, diacoTered some islands lying ia their 
route, and toiicl\ad also at certain points of the 
mainland of A r a b i a. Bub as for that cape which 
Nearkhos states to have been seen by the es- 
peditioQ projecting into the sea right opposite 
to Karmania, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, either by 
sea or by land, it aeoms to me that Alesan- 
dor, being so inquisitive and enterprising, would 
have proved that it could bo passed in both 
these ways. But again Hauno the Libyan, 
•etting out from Carthage, sailed out into 
the ocean beyond the Pillars of Herculos, 
having Libya on his left hand, and tlis time 
until his course waa shaped towards tho rising 
sun was fivo-and- thirty days; but when he steered 
southward he onoounterod many difScultioa from 
the want of water, from the scorching heat- 
aud from streams of fire that fell into the sea. 
K y r e u e, no doubt, which is situated in a some- 
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what barren parb of L i b y a, is verdant, possessed 
of a genial climate, and well watered, has groVes 
and meadows, and yields abundantly all kinds of 
useful animals and vegetable products. But this 
is only the case up to the limits of the area within 
which the fennel-plant can grow, while beyond 
this area the interior of Kyrone is but a dessert of 
sand. 

So ends my narrative relating to Alexander, 
the son of Philip the Makcdouian. 
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Neoptana 202 

NepM 23 n. 

Nereid, story of a 198 

Nikobarls 145 

Nikdn 62,66 

Nineveh 220 

Nirankol 156 

Nitra or Nitria 129—131 

Nosala Is. ... 188 n., 198, 199 n. 
Notou Keras ( South 
Hom)C 60,61 



Page 

Ormus, Straits of 200 

Ormus Is 202 n., 209 n. 

Orneon Is 87 

OroatisB 160 

Oz^n^ CUjjain) ...25,26, 

29, 34, 114, 122 



Oaraktals ^iQ2n:jm.^ 

Oboleh (Obolegh) 10, 103 

Ogyrisis 99, 202 n. 

Okelis 54, 83, 84, 131 

OkhosM 212,21311. 

Omana (Omftn) .12—38 

passim. 88, 92, 95, 98, 

104, 106 

Omana .194 n. 

Onne ^' ^ 

Onore 130 

Owyx 34 

Ophir 114, 127 

Opond 16 — 81 passim. 62 — 64 
Opsian or Obsidian 

Stone 35,36,49 

Oraia 27,106 

Oreine Is 46—48 

Oreitai 107, 177, 181 n. 

OrfcdO 63 

Organa Is 202 n., 209 



PabM 178 n. 

PadargosB 214 

Pagala 181 

Paithana 34,125 

Palaipatmai 127, 129 

Palaisimoundou (Ceylon) 

4,143 

PalkBay 142 

Pallacopas R 160, 219 n. 

Pandae 138 

Pandldn 6, 131, 133, 135. 139 

Pan6nK6m6 63,64 

Papiasis 101.102 

PapikdC 115,117 

Papyrus 61 

Parada, see Parthians. 

ParagdnB 106 

Paralaoi Is 62 

Paralia 139 

Parsidai 105 

Parthians 110 

Pasargada 213 n. 

Pasinou Kharax, see Spa- 
sinon Kharax. 

Pasira 106, 187 

Pasirees 106, 187 

PasitigrisR. ...103, 161, 220 

Passence C 188 n., 189 

Pattala 156 



Pearl Fisher ies 102, 

103, in, 178, 213 
Pegada, m Pagala. 
Pekhely 121 


Ptolomy Fhilada1i>lios -.. ^^H 
W, 44 ^^H 

Pnlikat 143 ^^^| 

ForUiE 177d. ^^H 

Pnthangelae, Cha«c of ... f>l ^^H 

Pjrlorals 211.. ^^H 


Pepper 87,88,182 

Penunlfl 118 

Perirala 82 

Poraian Golf, aspeot of. 20Sn 
PerriB, Climates of ...216, B17 
PentB,Onul)ot ...36,83,212 

PMhiwar lai 

PBtra re, 76 


Pytholaas 61 ^^H 

BajSpnr 139 ^^H 

BambakiB 106 ^^H 

Ban, see Eirinon. ^^M 


PbftnmO 7i 

PhosnikU. 982 


Piro(M.,.96, 180, 181, 177, 188 

PiUE 176u. 

PlmaninB 7.8 

PodonW Ill, 113 

Foliori SllD, 

Polymita 80 


Bui-el-Hiul 0. 10, 90, 96, ^^H 
m, 100 ^^1 

Kegb 215n. ^^M 

Bhapeioi 73 ^^1 

S-h^pti 9,03, 71 ^^M 

BhatitnmC 72, 73 ^^H 


PontM lis 

PouobC 7B 

Piwrii 24 

PmmmC 78 

FrolM. 20,131,122 

Pmnimetltlioa 45 






BhogODUiB. 215 11. ^^H 

Bice 27, 64 ^^H 

Baophagoi 4S ^^H 

Biunrah R., set: Kormnt B. ^^^| 
B^nHPflr 28 ^^H 

Sahaea. 11 ^^H 

SabeaoB 81, 86 ^^H 


15,48,15 
Ptolemy EnergeWs 47 
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Sabtatlm »7— 89 

■s«berM 79 

SabotA, see Sabbatba. 

Saglmr 91 

Saimnt 113 

Sfika 107 

gakSbda 110 

Sakala 178 

Sulihalitis Bcgio 97 

SakhaUtesO 90 

SftkUd 91 

Salama C, see Maason- 

Sallkf (Cejlon) 4 

Saloar 142 

Salflcttela 125 

Sandalwood 28 

Sandaaea 128 

Sandarake 28 

Sangada 177 n. 

Sangailtpls 188 i^. 

Sangara 143, 143 

Saa Pedro B.* 68, 69 

Sana 79, 80 

SttograC 90 

Sapbar 80 

Sapphire 36 

Sacaganefl. 137, 138 

Saroaga 178 

SamvatiB 130 

Sawa 80 

Scheiar 212 n. 

Seger M 05 

Scmu-amiaM 102, 103 

Somnlla 137, 128, 129 

SephM 07 

SoTftiaon » 62, 97 

Serapiils IB, 99 
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Sesatai 33, 143 

Sceekrcienai Ib 129,130 

SeaoetrLs 83 

Shaiioit-s »D.. 

Shut-el- Arab B 220 □. 

Shamba 70 

Slioba 83,89 

Shehr 88 

ShonaritO 60 

Shi-Hwengti 148 

Shirai 313 ii. 

SibyrticB 208 

S[goru8 129 

SijanM S3 

Sikkan Is 87 

SinrnJla 13S 

SiLtaUCbiusse) 148 

Sinilliudrag 128 

Siutltos (ladoB B.) 107 

Sieidooe 211 n. 

SitakoaB 160, 214 o. 

Sitioganna B., eee Sita- 

kosB. 

Skytbia 88,107,133, 138 

SoalB 57 

Sobar 104 

Sokotra la., see Dioeko- 

ndca Is. 

SotQfili 66 

SonmijSoi.. 17711., ITDn., 

180 D. 

Sftpatmft Ill, 148 

Sopbir 127 

Soupara 127 

SoaaM 98 

Sanea 220, passim. 

Suusis, Coast of 218 
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Pago 

Spasinou Kharax 103, 104 

Spermatophagoi 43 

/Spikenard, see Nard. 

Stad ium, len gth of 162 n . 

St. George Is 130 

Stibium 32 

Storax 30 

Stoura 158,175 

Strongyl^ M 102 

Suari 106 n. 

Subaha M 08 

Suche 44 

SudichE 194 n. 

Sugar 11,23, 65 

Sumatra Is 134 

Supar& 127 

Surat 127,20911. 

Syagros O....10, 21, 90, 91, 95 
Syrastrend 113,114 



Taaes ■ 79 

T&bR 160,21611. 

Tabai 16—3 1 passim. 62 

TabisM 147 

Tagara 26, 125, 126 

Talmona 193 

Tamil 126,127 

Ta6k6 215 n. 

Tapatego 58 

Tapharon, see Sapphar. 
TaprobauO 7—33 pas- 
sim. 143, M4 
Tarphara, see Sapphar. 
Tarsia 211 



Page 

TejurebG 52,55 

Tellicherry 132 

TerabddnB 106 

Ter^d6n, see Diriddtis. 

Thana .* 113 

Thatha 109, 156 

Thibet 124 

Thina (China) 147, 148 

Thinai 12, 14,23 

Thdth 52,82 

Thurbot AHC Q6 

Tigre 46 

Tigris R 160 

Tiashanes (Chashtana)... 115 

Timoula 128 

Tin 31 

TinneveUy 139, 144 

TirakalE 129 

Tisa 193 n. 

Tiz 193 n. 

Tlepolemos 208 

Tombols 210 n. 

TomerosE 183 n. 

Tonike 67 

Topaza Is 28 

Toperon 127 

TorraorTorro 68 

Touag 215 n. 

Travancore 134, 139 

Troglodytes 45,47 

Troisi 194 n. 

Trombayls 128 

Troullasis 87 

Tunak 144 

Tutikorin 138,141 

Tybi 52 

Tyndis 13, 129, 131 

Tyranosboas 127 
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U 

Ujjain, see Ozen6. 

UlaiR 161 

Ululah Bunder 59 

Urmara C, see Arabah C. 
Uxians 216 

V 

Valabhi 115 

VasAi 127 

Vatrachitis R 215 n. 

Veneris Portus 41 

Vijayadrug 129 

Vikramaditya 110 

Vingorla Eocks 130 

Vrokt Is., see Brokt Is. 



W 

WadiMeifah 88 

Wejh 75 
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Whales 196, 215 

Wheat 28 

Wine 27 

Y 

Yemen 78, 80 

Yenbo J4 

Yenkaotschio 110 

Z 

Za Hakalo 5 

Zalcgli 55 

Zanzibar Is 69, 71 

Zapphar, see Sapphar. 

Zarotis B 216 n. 

Zeyla 54 

ZeylaG 62 

Zenobiosis 98; 99 

Zhafar 97 

Zoskalcs 5, 49 

Zonileh 55 
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Rb. 2-e. 

PpMiMHi* of the Fresg. 

In rendering the results of Dr. Schwanbeck's indnetry 
accesaible to Euglisb readers by tbis translation of the 
collected fragments of the lost Indilca of Megasthenca, per- 
haps the moat trustworthy of the Greek writers on India, 
Mr. McCrindlo would hove performed a most valuable 
service even had he not enricbcd the original by the addi- 
tion of copious critical notes, and a translation of Arrian's 
work ou the same subject. — CoiMi/fn Bevivta. 

Mr. McCrindie's translations of the accounts of ancient 
India by Mcgastbenes and Arrian is a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of tbe subject in the clays when 

Greeks and Romans nere ruling the world 

Mr. McCrindle has conferred a great boon on society by 
translating Dr. Schwanbeck's learned work into Englisb, 
illustrating it by a valuable map of ancient India, and pub- 
Itsbing it at a small price. There is more botidjide informa- 
tion regarding ancient India in this unpretending volume 
than is to be found in the great bulk of aanskrit puranas ; 
whUst it forms a moat valuable adjunct to the mass of tradi- 
tions and mjbhs which have been preserved in the Hindu 
BpicB of the Mahabbarata and Kamayana, &c. — Pioneer, 
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Mr. J. W. McCriudle of Patna has given us a readable 
translatiou both of Schwanbeck*s Megasthenes and of the 
first part of Arrian's Indika. Mr. McCrmdle deserves the 
thanks of all who take an interest in Ancient India, and 
should he be able to fulfil his promise to translate ** the 
entire series of classical works relating to India," he will 
give an impetus to the study of the early civilization of 
this country among native as well as European Scholars. 
His work is well printed, and, as far as we have been able 
to judge, carefully edited. — The Madras Times, 

Mr. McCrindle, who has already published a portion of 
the translation of Arrian, reprints these valuable contri- 
butions to our scanty knowledge of ancient India An 

Introduction and notes add value to the translation, a value 
which happens to be very great in this case, and to centre 
in one long note on the identification of the old Palibothra 
or Pataliputra with the modern Patna. — The Daily Review. 

Mr. McCrindle, who holds a very high position in the 
Education Department of the Indian Government, has col- 
lected into a volume some translations which he has lately 
contributed to the " Indian Antiquary'* from Megasthenes 

and Arrian Strabo and Pliny thought fit to condemn 

the writings of Megasthenes as absolutely false, and incre- 
dible, although they were glad to copy into their own 
works much that he had written. We moderns, however, 
with our longer experience of travellers' tales, and of the 
vitality of fabulous statements, and practised in com- 
paring accounts that vary, find much in these fragments 
that agrees with what we can leasonably conjecture of the 
past of India We may observe that many of the singu- 
larities of the human race which are depicted on the famous 
MappemoJide at Hereford are described by Megasthenes — 
Mr. McCrindle's volume ends with an excellent translation 
of the first part of Arrian's Indika. He is to be congra- 
tulated on having made a very useful contribution to the 
popular study of Indian Antiquities. — Westviinster Review. 

Other notices of a like favourable import have appeared 
in the "Englishman," the "Scotsman," the "Saturday 
Review," and several Indian vernacular publications. 
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